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THE NATURE OF ISLAMIC GEOMANCY 
WITH A CRITIQUE 

OF A STRUCTURALIST’S APPROACH 


The divinatory methods found in human societies past and 
present offer considerable variety in form and structure. A 
number of the methods have the common feature, however, of 
being based on a dichotomy such as that of odd/even. To 
contemporary readers the most familiar example of this class 
would probably be the ancient Chinese method of I Ching , based 
on the Yin/Yang opposition. Another member of this class 
which has not received as much recent popular attention is a 
method known in the Western world as geomancy. The term 
“geomancy” is an unfortunate one since it is used for two very 
different occult sciences. It refers to the Chinese art of divin¬ 
ing by means of land forms the correct placement of houses and 
tombs ( x ) as well as to the totally different practice of 'i/m al-raml 
of the Islamic culture. Since Islamic “geomancy”, based on 
the odd/even opposition, is the subject of this paper, we will be 
referring only to that divinatory system when we speak of 
geomancy. 

The Arabic name *i7ra al-raml , “the science of sand”, undoubt¬ 
edly testifies to the use of sand by the early practitioners as a 
surface in which to trace the figures. As the divinatory practice 


(1) See Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China (Cambridge, 1969), 
ii, 359-363. 
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spread, various techniques developed, but the name “geomancy” 
which, it is thought, was given to the method by the Latin West 
in the twelfth century, seems also to refer to this early practice 
of placing the figures in the sand or earth. ( x ) 

The origin of geomancy is a matter for speculation, and there 
is equally little factual basis to support either a Persian, Indian, 
Greek, Arab, or Berber birthplace. It appears to have been a 
feature of Islamic culture that spread as the Islamic empire 
grew, but this certainly does not deny the possibility of a pre- 
Islamic origin for geomancy. ( 1 2 ) There is a tradition contained 
in some Arabic writings that attributes the art to the legendary 
Idris, who is said to have transmitted it to an Indian seer, 
Tumtum al-Hindl. ( 3 ) According to another tradition the 
prophet Muhammad knew of geomancy and sanctioned it, but 
this assertion was not accepted by all Islamic writers. ( 4 ) 

One of the names most frequently associated in the Arabic 
treatises with geomancy is that of Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad 
al-Zanatl, who is often mentioned as a master of the art and a 
writer on the subject. ( 5 ) Although his name places him as 
belonging to the Zanata tribe, a Berber group which has inhabit¬ 
ed the Maghrib for a lengthy but undetermined period, there is 
very little evidence as to when he lived. ( 6 ) In addition to 


(1) Tannery showed that there is reason to believe that Hugo Sanctalliensis, 
a Latin translator of the 12th century, was the first to use the name to refer to 
this particular type of divination. See Paul Tannery, “Le Rabolion” in his 
Mimoires Scieniifiques (Toulouse, 1920), iv, 318-344. 

(2) In sixteen pre-Islamic Safaitic inscriptions, dating from the 3rd to the 
6th centuries A.D., the word rarnmal , “diviner in sand”, appears as a personal 
name. See G. Lankester Harding, An Index and Concordance of pre-Islamic 
Arabian Names and Inscriptions (Toronto, 1971), 287. 

(3) See F. Klein-Franke, “The geomancy of Ahmad b. *Ali Zunbul. A study 
of the Arabic Corpus Hermeticum”, Ambix , xx (1973), 26-35. 

(4) For an account of this tradition and of a passage from the Koran which 
has sometimes been interpreted as referring to geomancy see Toufic Fahd, La 
Divination arabe (Leiden, 1966), 198-199. Cf., Ibn Khaldiin, The Muqaddimah , 
An Introduction to History , trans. Franz Rosenthal, 2nd ed. (Bollingen Series XLIII) 
(Princeton, 1958), i, 229-230. 

(5) For a list of several generations of al-Zanati’s teachers and pupils, as given 
in a manuscript source, see Carra de Vaux, "La G6omancie chez les Arabes” in 
P. Tannery’s Mtmoires Scieniifiques, op. cii. (ref. 2), 300-301. 

(6) For a discussion of the theories of the origin of the Berbers see Ch. Pellat, 
“Berbers” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (3 vols.-f, London, 1960 +, 
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being mentioned by many writers as an authority, he is named 
as the author of some Arabic texts on geomancy printed in Cairo 
several times during the past hundred years. ( 1 ) These texts 
seem to have circulated widely in Africa and to have been 
noticed repeatedly by anthropologists studying African methods 
of divination. ( 2 ) I shall return to this matter later. 

In addition to the manuscripts and printed texts ( 3 ) dealing 
with geomancy there is an interesting metal tablet in the 
British Museum designed for geomantic divination. ( 4 ) The 
tablet seems to be unique, but since it is dated 639 A.H. (1241-2 
A.D.), it predates nearly all the extant treatises on geomancy— 
a fact which heightens its importance in the study of early 
geomantic practices. 

From the twelfth until well into the seventeenth century 
geomancy was very popular in Europe with many Latin manu¬ 
scripts and printed books being devoted to its exposition. Only 
astrology seems to have outranked it in popularity, and refer¬ 
ences to the art are found in Dante, ( 5 ) Chaucer, ( 6 ) and 


hereafter referred to as EI % ), i, 1173-1174; and Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berbtres, 
trans. W. M. de Slane (Paris, 1925), i, 167-185. 

(1) The titles of these texts are: Kilab al-fasl fi usul *ilm al-raml (Cairo, 1281/1864 
and 1345/1927) and al-Aqwal al-mardiya fi al-ahkam al-ramliya (Cairo, 1326/1908). 
Although copies of these texts seem to have circulated widely in Africa and parts 
of the Near East, they are rarely found in Western libraries. Copies of the former 
are located in the library of the ficole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes 
in Paris and in the Princeton University Library, while a copy of the latter is in 
the New York Public Library. 

(2) Among those who have commented on the distribution of the Zanati text 
throughout much of Africa are: Henri Labouret and Moussa Trav616, "Quelques 
aspects de la magie africaine”, Bull, du Comitt d'&tudes historiques el scientiflques 
de VAfrique Occidentale Frangaise, x (1927), 482; and Charles Monteil, “La Divina¬ 
tion chez les Noirs de l’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise”, Bull, du ComiU d'&ludes 
historiques el scientiflques de VAfrique Occidentale Frangaise , xiv (1931), 88. 

(3) One finds geomantic treatises in nearly all large collections of Islamic 
manuscripts. Although most of them are in Arabic, there are some Persian and 
a few Turkish manuscripts on the subject. 

(4) The tablet (British Museum, Department of Oriental Antiquities, Inv. 
No. 1888.5-26.1) is the subject of a forthcoming detailed study by Emilie Savage- 
Smith, Ralph Pinder-Wilson, and the present author. 

(5) The Divine Comedy, Purgalorio , XIX, 5-6, 

(6) The Canterbury Tales, A2045, 
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Rabelais, ( x ) as well as in the works of Albertus Magnus, ( 2 ) 
Cardan, ( 3 ) and Paraclesus. ( 4 ) Works concerned entirely with 
geomancy were written by Cornelius Agrippa in the sixteenth 
century ( 5 ) and Robert Fludd in the seventeenth.^) There 
were many others works on the subject, but the book written 
by Christophe de Cattan( 7 ) and published in Paris in 1558 seems 
to have been one of the most comprehensive and serves as a 
source for even modern day authors on the subject, such as 
Caslant ( 8 ) and Khamballah. ( 9 ) After the seventeenth century 
geomancy faded abruptly in the West, and today, despite the 
popular revival of interest in the occult arts, geomancy remains 
relatively unknown. 

There are many non-Western areas where geomancy or 
related methods of divination are still practiced, and there has 
been some study by anthropologists of the practices in sub- 
Saharan Africa and Madagascar, and their relation to the Arabic 
form. ( 10 ) Unfortunately, there has been very little notice given 

(1) Pantagruel, chap. xvm. 

(2) See Richard Lemay, Abu Ma'shar and Latin Aristolelianism in the Twelfth 
Century (Beirut, 1962) p. xxm, n. 3. 

(3) Oystein Ore, Cardano, The Gambling Scholar (Princeton, 1953), 216-217. 

(4) In the Astronomia Magia of Paraclesus there is an interesting chart of cate¬ 
gories in which geomancy is listed among the "Artes incertae”. See Theophrast 
von Hohenheim, genannt Paracelsus, Samtliche Werke. I. Ableilung: Medizinische, 
naturwissenschaftliche und philosophische Schriften, ed. Karl Sudhoff (Munich, 
1929), xii, 80. 

(5) Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, In Geomanticam disciplinam 
leclura, contained in his Opera (Lugduni, n.d.; rpt. Hildesheim, 1970), i, 500-526. 

(6) R. Fludd, Tradatus de geomantia in quatuor libros divisus in Fasciculus 
geomanticus, in quo varia variorum opera geomantica continentur (Veronae, 1687), 
1-170. 

(7) C. de Cattan, La Geomance du seigneur Christofe de Cattan... Auec la Roue 
de Pythagoras. Le tout corrigt, augments, el mis en lumiere par Gabriel Preau 
(Paris, 1558). 

(8) E. Caslant, Traits dtmentaire de gtomancie (Paris, 1935). 

(9) Cheikh Hadji Khamballah [pseud., Alexandre Rouhier], La Geomancie 
tradiiionnelle (Paris, 1947). 

(10) A few examples of such studies are : Bernard Maupoil, La Gtomancie a 
Vancienne C6te des Esclaves (Paris, 1943); Ardant du Picq, “Etude comparative 
sur la divination en Afrique et a Madagascar’’, Bull, du Comity d'dudes historiques 
el scientiflques de VAfrique Occidental Frangaise, xm (1930), 9-25; Ren6 Trautman, 
La Divination d la Cdte des Esclaves et & Madagascar (M6moire de l’lnstitut Frangais 
d’Afrique Noire, no. 1) (Paris, 1939); William Bascom, If a Divination — Communi¬ 
cation Between Gods and Men in West Africa (Bloomington, 1969). Several other 
works will be cited later in this article. 
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of the manuscript material, either Latin or Arabic, relating to 
geomancy, and hence many questions regarding its early 
practice and its diffusion remain unanswered. 

Historians of science and mathematics have given scant 
attention to the topic of geomancy, and from the descriptions 
given in many standard works, such as Lynn Thorndike's 
History of Magic and Experimental Science , ( x ) it is unclear 
whether the authors even understood the process by which the 
geomantic tableau is formed. It does seem that Paul Tannery 
had seriously studied the subject, and his death may have 
prevented a significant treatment of it by him. Nevertheless, 
in the work that was published posthumously ( 1 2 ) he fails to 
appreciate the enormous complexities of geomancy and adopts 
the common, but unfortunate, attitude that geomancy is a rather 
poor relation of astrology. Although the Latin treatises, 
especially those of later writers such as Agrippa and Fludd, 
might tend to give this impression, even a cursory study of some 
of the Arabic works on the subject leaves one convinced that 
whereas astrology presents considerable problems in the calcul¬ 
ation of the horoscope, it does not offer the great variety of 
interpretative methods that geomancy does, nor does it have the 
abstract mathematical structure which geomancy presents. 

In 1957 Robert Jaulin published an article, «Essai d’analyse 
formelle d’un procede geomantique », ( 3 ) based on observations 
of a form of divination called Gara practiced by the Sara people 
of Chad. This practice is very similar to the method of geo¬ 
mancy used for centuries in North Africa and the Middle East. 
Undoubtedly, Gara is the result of cultural contact between 
the natives of Chad and the Muslim world, just as Sikidy of 
Madagascar ( 4 ) and Ifa of Dahomey and Nigeria ( 5 ) testify to the 


(1) L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 
1934), ii, 118-121, 835-838, m, 323-324, et passim. 

(2) P. Tannery, Mimoires Scientifiques, op. cit. (ref. 2). 

(3) R. Jaulin, “Essai d’analyse formelle d’un proc6d6 geomantique”, Bull, de 
Vlnstilut Frangais d’ Afrique Noire , series B, xix (1957), 43-71. 

(4) A brief study of one type of Sikidy in which the influence of Islamic geomancy 
is evident is found in Jacques Faubl6e, “Techniques divinatoires et magiques chez 
les Bara de Madagascar”, Journol de la SocUU des Africanisles t xxi (1951), 127-138. 

(5) See Bernard Maupoil, "Contribution k l’etude de l’origine musulmane de la 
g6omancie dans le Bas-Dahomey”, Journal de la SociiU des Africanisies f xm (1943), 
1-94. 
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diffusion of geomancy into other areas, though in the case of Ifa 
there may have been an indigenous system which was only 
modified by the contact with geomancy. In his study of the 
Gara system Jaulin attempted a structural analysis which he 
evidently in subsequent years continued and broadened, for in 
1966 he published La Geomancie , Analyse formelle ( x ) a work in 
which the references to Gara are relatively few and the analysis 
purports to be of geomancy in general and not of just one form. 

Before proceeding to examine the analysis offered by Jaulin 
in the latter publication it is necessary first to set forth the basic 
method used in geomantic divination. This description will 
not be a repetition of that given by early practitioners but will 
stress characteristics of the process which from a modern 
standpoint are important in an analysis of geomancy. Certain 
features of the process vary from culture to culture, but since 
I want to focus on what is sometimes called Arabic geomancy, 
the term also used by Jaulin for the method which he examines, 
I shall ignore for the most part variant forms. 

The first stage in the process consists of someone making 
sixteen rows, one below the other, of marks—usually dots— 
while concentrating on the particular question whose answer 
is the object of the geomantic consultation. The marks though 
originally made in the sand have for centuries been made with 
pen on paper, but regardless of the method the number of marks 
should not be counted as they are made. After all the marks 
are made it is determined for each row whether the number of 
marks contained in it is even or odd. If the number is even, 
the row is represented by two dots, if the number is odd, then a 
single dot is used (see Fig. 1). Since the sixteen lines are 
regarded as four sets each consisting of four rows, there results 
from this part of the process four figures each of which is a 
column containing four entries, the entries being either one or 
two dots. ( 1 2 ) These four figures are usually referred to as 


(1) R. Jaulin, La Giomancie , Analyse formelle (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes—Sorbonne, Cahiers de l’Homme, n.s. iv) (Paris, 1966). Hereafter referred 
to as Giomancie. 

(2) Mathematically the geomantic figures can be viewed as four dimensional 
column vectors, or ordered quadruples, whose elements belong to a finite field 
of characteristic two. 
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“the Mothers” and are placed in a row from right to left. From 
them all the rest of the geomantic tableau is obtained. 


Fig. 1. — The formation of the first four figures of a geomantic tableau. 


In this article we shall henceforth use a numerical notation 
for the geomantic figures, ( x ) so that, for example, *. will 
2 

be written as 

2 

The fifth figure is formed by writing as a column the top row 
of dots of the Mothers, always working from right to left (see 
Fig. 2). The sixth figure is the column obtained by writing 
the second row in the Mothers as a column, and similarly figures 
seven and eight are formed. These four figures, 5-8, called 
“the Daughters”, are thus formed by a transposition operation, 


(1) For an indication of the various notations used for representing geomantic 
figures see J. C. Hubert, **Analyse structural des g6omancies Comoriennes, mal- 
gaches, et africaines”, Journal de la SociiU des Africanistes f xxxi (1961), 119-120. 
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for if the first four figures are considered together they form a 
4x4 matrix, and if that matrix is reflected in the diagonal from 
upper right to lower left, the matrix obtained is precisely the 
one having figures 5-8 as columns. 

From the eight geomantic figures formed up to this point 
four more are now produced by an important binary operation 
which we will refer to as conjugation and will represent by the 
symbol ©. Two geomantic figures are conjugated by consider¬ 
ing for each row the sum of the dots on that level in the two 
figures and denoting that sum by one or two dots depending on 

2 1 1 

whether it is odd or even, for example \ | = |. Applying 

1 2 1 

this operation to each of the pairs 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 
7 and 8, the figures 9 through 12 are produced. Conjugation 
is then applied to the pairs 9 and 10, 11 and 12, which yields 
figures 13 and 14. These two figures are conjugated to obtain 
figure 15, which is called “the Result’" or “the Judge”. Al¬ 
though in most European versions of geomancy, such as that 
described by Cattan, this completes the tableau, the Arabic form 
goes one step further and produces a sixteenth figure, called 
“the Result of the Result”, by the conjugation of figures 15 
and 1. An example of a geomantic tableau is illustrated in 
Fig. 2. 

As noted before, once the first four figures have been obtained 
all of the remaining ones are produced, either by transposition 
of a 4x4 matrix or by the binary operation of conjugation. 
Since a geomantic figure consists of four entries each of which 
can be one or two dots, there are a total of 2 4 = 16 distinct 
figures. (These sixteen figures are listed in the Appendix to this 
article.) This set of figures has the following properties: (i) 
the conjugation of any two figures in the set produces a figure 

2 

in the set; (ii) if we represent by E the particular figure \ then 

2 

for every geomantic figure F we can say E © F=F; (iii) if F, G, 
and H are figures in the set, then F © G=G © F and F © (G © 
H) = (F © G) © H; (iv) if F is any figure in the set, there is in 
the set a figure, called the inverse of F, whose conjugation with 
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Daughters Mothers 



2 


Judge Result 

{or Result) of Result 

Fig. 2.—An example of a complete geomantic tableau, with Roman numerals 
marking the number of the position or "house.” 

2 

F produces E, i.e., (In fact, we see that in this set it is the case 
2 

that F © F=E.) 

Because it possesses the four properties listed above, the set 
of sixteen geomantic figures form under the operation of conjug¬ 
ation a mathematical structure known as a finite commutative 
(or Abelian) group. (*) This group structure is of central 
importance to Jaulin’s analysis. The observation that the 
geomantic figures with conjugation have this structure seems to 
have been first made by R. Ferry, who in addition to presenting 

(1) For an introductory survey of group theory together with a discusion of 
many examples of finite groups see F. J. Budden, The Fascination of Groups 
(Cambridge, 1972). 
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material relating to this in a Claude Levi-Strauss cevcle d'etudes,( l ) 
contributed several sections to Jaulin’s 1966 text. Notice of 
this group structure was also made in 1972 by M. Pedrazzi, ( 2 ) 
who seems to have been unaware of the earlier work of Ferry 
and Jaulin. 

Jaulin’s study, La Geomancie, is divided into two major parts; 
the first, and by far the longer part, is entitled « La Geomancie 
arabe », whereas the second is concerned with « Les Geomaneies 
apparentees ». Since it is the first portion of the volume which 
contains the core of Jaulin’s analysis, that is the section of the 
work which I wish to examine in detail. 

Throughout the text Jaulin refers to active systems («les sys- 
temes actifs ») and the passive system («le systeme au repos ») of 
geomancy. By an active system he means any of the sixteen- 
place tableaus that can occur in the Islamic geomantic process. 
As we have mentioned before, such a tableau is completely 
determined by the first four figures, and since each of those can 
be any of the sixteen geomantic figures, the number of possible 
tableaus, i.e., active systems, is 16 4 =65,536. All of these 
tableaus have certain common features, and Jaulin states and 
proves the following two, which have considerable significance 
for his analysis. First, the figure in the fifteenth position must 
be an even figure, i.e., the total number of dots in the figure must 
be even. Second, no single active system can contain every 
one of the sixteen different geomantic figures, or in other words, 
a geomantic tableau must have some figure that occurs in more 
than one position. I shall not give proofs of these properties, 
but the interested reader can refer to Jaulin’s La Geomancie for 
valid arguments. ( 3 ) 

In the Islamic practice of geomancy each of the sixteen 
geomantic figures bears a name, and various significations are 
attributed to the figures, e.g., good health, imprisonment, 


(1) This presentation was in February, 1960 and is cited by J. C. Hubert, 
op. cit. (ref. 31), 180, nt. 1. 

(2) Maino Pedrazzi, "Le Figure della Geomanzia: Un Gruppo Finito Abeliano”, 
Physis , xiv (1972), fasc. 2, 146-161. 

(3) For a proof of the first property see R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 27, and 22-23 

for a proof of the second. 
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prosperity. Furthermore, there are in numerous manuscripts 
on the subject alignments between the figures and the planets, 
Zodiacal signs, parts of the body, the four classical elements, 
numbers, letters, and so forth. ( x ) Only the names assigned to 
the figures and the meanings of these names play a role in 
Jaulin’s analysis, but since that role is an important one we must 
comment on some of his choices and interpretations. 

Jaulin states that the significations ascribed to the figures by 
the many authors vary considerably, reflecting the range of 
social contexts in which geomancy was practiced. Consequent¬ 
ly, in order to reduce «le champ semantique des valeurs » he 
states that the names alone should be considered. ( 1 2 ) This 
would all work out very well if the names were as invariant as 
Jaulin says they are. It is, however, far from being the case. 
Less than half of the figures seem to retain consistently the same 
name, while the others go by various names depending on the 
treatise. For some figures Jaulin’s choice of Arabic names is 
curious, for he has not always chosen what would seem to be 
the most common name. In fact, to a few figures he assigns 
names that seem never to appear in Arabic geomantic 
treatises. ( 3 ) Furthermore, he never states the source of any 
of the names which he uses. Even granting him the names, 
however, does not remove the problem of the translation of the 
names, and here again the choices made by Jaulin seem at times 
highly unusual. In the Appendix to this article the reader will 
find a list of the names and meanings given the figures by 
Jaulin, together with the names given in Arabic geomantic 
manuscripts and printed texts, and translations of these names. 

Some of Jaulin’s translations agree much better with his 
structural analysis than they do with ordinary usage, so the 
reason for his choices is clear. Nonetheless, these translations 


(1) For some of the alignments given in one Arabic manuscript see Garra de 
Vaux, op. cit. (ref. 6), 306-308. 

(2) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 64. 

(3) Dr. E. Savage-Smith, working at present on a comparative study of Arabic 
geomantic treatises, is my source for this statement. She has examined approxi¬ 
mately forty such texts in the UCLA collection as well as others in the libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the British Library. 
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remain difficult to defend. For example, his interpretation of 

2 

the term al-jamaa , the name for the figure E, |, is certainly 

2 

questionable, and because of its importance to his argument, 
I would like to discuss the meaning of that term in more detail. 

In a table of names and meanings Jaulin states that al-jama'a 
means (d’assemblee des notables »( 1 ) while elsewhere he says, 
«la Jama'a est une assemblee des chefs responsables et des 
hommes sages des differents clans, groupes ou communautes dont 
la reunion est a l’origine de Tavenement de la cite... La Jama'a 
etait done une sorte de grand Conseil symbolique d’union, 
consultant, proposant, sans les imposer, regies et avis». ( 2 ) 
As is true with his interpretation of the other names, Jaulin does 
not indicate his sources, but, more importantly, in this case he is 
giving only one special meaning to a word that is widely used in 
a number of contexts. In general the term means a collection 
or assemblage, and in the context of the Islamic religion signifies 
“the whole company of believers”. ( 3 ) It is in North Africa, 
especially among the Berbers, that the word has been used for 
administrative or representative assemblies, ( 4 ) and so, without 
evidence of a North African origin for these names, which is not 
available at present, it is inappropriate to single out this parti¬ 
cular meaning. But even the Berber usage does not support 
Jaulin’s interpretation of it as denoting a consultative body 
which does not impose its opinions. Among the Berbers the 
jama"a seems in fact to indicate the assembly with the greatest 
political power and the body which dispenses justice in civil 
and criminal matters. ( 5 ) 

The word jama"a can also denote an arithmetic sum, ( 6 ) 
emphasizing again its basic meaning of aggregate and suggesting 
a more plausible reason for the name of this figure which contains 


(1) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 58. 

(2) Ibid., 62. 

(3) L. Gardet and J. Berque, "Djama'a”, EP, n, 411. 

(4) Ibid., 412-413. 

(5) Ch. Pellat, cp. cit. (ref. 7), 1179. 

(6) R. Dozy, Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes (Leiden, 1881 ; rpt. Beirut, 
1968), i, 216. 
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the largest number of dots possible for any geomantic figure. 
It would seem that this feature, obvious in the very appearance 
of the figure where no row is deficient but each has the maximum 
number of two dots, would be a natural cause for the name. 

This figure, al-jama'a , is an important one for Jaulin’s analysis 
since the figure E plays a unique role in the commutative group 
formed by the sixteen geomantic figures under the operation 
of conjugation. Figure E is known algebraically as the group’s 
identity element because of its property that E ®F=F for 
every figure F. No other figure in the group has this property, 
and it does consequently give E special status. It is, however, 
in connection with what he refers to as the passive system that 
Jaulin particularly employs his definition of jama 1 a. 

The passive system is for Jaulin a particular ordering of all 
sixteen geomantic figures. This ordering, which is the one used 
in the Appendix to this article, can be viewed as an assignment 
of a geomantic figure to each of the sixteen “houses” or positions 
in a tableau. ( x ) Since each of the sixteen distinct figures 
appears in the passive system, a property that no active system 
can have, it follows that the passive system cannot occur as an 
actual tableau. Jaulin states that the passive system has 
considerable significance and is used by the geomancer for the 
interpretation of an active system. He says: “La lecture d’un 
quelconque tableau geomantique — chacun des 65,536 — se 
faisant par reference au systeme au repos, nous pouvons consi- 
derer ce dernier comme un systeme-etalon, puisqu’il permet 
toutes les correspondances, d’oii les messages divinatoires pro- 
viendront.” ( 2 ) Precisely what are the correspondences the 
geomancer looks for or how the reading is obtained from relating 
the passive system to a specific tableau, Jaulin never tells us. 
In fact, nowhere in the entire work is he any more specific as 
to the actual use of the passive system than in the passage 
quoted above. 

Leaving that matter aside, let us consider Jaulin’s passive 


(1) Jaulin’s “passive system” is given in such a manner in Giomancie, op. cit. 
(ref. 29), 33. 

(2) Ibid., 29. 


2 
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system itself rather than its uncertain use in interpreting a 
tableau. The system is of critical importance to his work, one 
of whose goals, stated in the Preface, is to study the formal 
properties of the passive system, while another goal is a compar¬ 
ative analysis of these properties with those of the active 
systems. (*) There are a total of 16! possible orderings of the 
sixteen different geomantic figures, that is approximately 
2(10 13 ), and Jaulin feels that it is essential to know how the 
passive system was selected from this enormous number of 
possibilities. In understanding how this choice was made it 
will be possible, he believes, to account for the logic, the attitude, 
and the thought of the men who developed geomancy. The 
importance of the passive system in Jaulin’s analysis is summar¬ 
ized in his statement: «il reste neanmoins que ce systeme existe, 
c’est-a-dire que les traites de geomancie et les geomanciens font 
presque tous etat d’un ordre d’enumeration des figures — et 
par consequent d’une position pour chacune d’elles. Si cet ordre 
n’avait aucune raison d’etre et etait un moyen comme un autre 
de se souvenir des noms des figures, il n’est pas douteux qu’il 
n’aurait pas ete respecte comme il le fut, on aurait eu des 
‘ ordres concurrents ’ ; s’il n’en fut rien, c’est qu’il est utile et 
significatif de quelque chose : et ce 4 quelque chose ’ est preci- 
sement la recherche que nous nous proposons de faire, le but 
de cet ouvrage. »( 1 2 ) 

Clearly then the entire analysis rests on the assertion of the 
existence and uniqueness of the passive system. Because of its 
key position in the work one would have expected at least one 
reference to a source—for example, some specific geomantic 
treatise among the number that we are told contain that passive 
system. But there are no such details given. Jaulin does 
assure us once again that «les traditions — arabes, africaines, 
malgaches, europeennes, — nous fournissent toutes le meme 
tableau de la geomancie au repos. »( 3 ) 

If the failure of Jaulin to cite sources is only an oversight, 


(1) Ibid., 7. 

(2) Ibid., 31-32. 

(3) Ibid., 131. 
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then it is certainly an unfortunate one, for the omission calls 
into question the reliability of his scholarship. After consider 
able research I am quite unable to substantiate his claim that 
the passive system almost always exists. In fact, the evidence 
I have found resoundingly contradicts his assertion, quoted 
above, that all traditions provide us with the same passive 
system, and I will now briefly describe some of this evidence. 

In Arabic geomantic manuscripts an odering of the sixteen 
geomantic figures is frequently called a taskln, and several such 
orderings are usually presented. These tasklns are used in the 
interpretation of a tableau in ways that are extremely varied and 
frequently complex, depending on the author. The manu¬ 
scripts in which interpretation is done by means of a taskln 
will usually list several tasklns, the nature of the question posed 
determining which taskln is to be used for the reading. The 
passive system given by Jaulin does occur in some manuscripts 
as a taskln, but it does not appear to be of greater significance 
than some other orderings which actually seem to occur more 
frequently. On the geomantic tablet at the British Museum, for 
example, there are three different orderings of the figures, but 
not one of them is Jaulin’s passive system. Because Jaulin 
mentions on a few occasions the name of Zenati (i.e., Abu 
'Abdallah Muhammad al-Zanati) one might conclude that the 
passive system analyzed by Jaulin stems from that source. 
However, the printed text attributed to al-Zanati which I have 
examined gives ten different orderings, no one of which is 
Jaulin’s. In 1931, Charles Monteil published an article 
containing a photograph of a page described as being from a 
Sudanese manuscript of al-Zanati. ( 1 2 ) On that page one finds 
five different orderings of the sixteen figures, only one of them 
being Jaulin’s passive system. In his essay « La Geomancie 
chez les Arabes » Carra de Vaux describes the contents typically 
found in Arabic geomantic treatises and states that « quant a 
l’ordre des figures, il n’est pas toujours le meme; il y en a plu- 
sieurs ». ( 3 ) 

(1) M. al-Zanati, Kiiab al-fasl fl usul Him al-raml (Cairo, 1345/1927). The other 
printed text attributed to al-Zanati (ref. 8) was unavailable for study. 

(2) C. Monteil, op. cit. (ref. 9), fig. 7 between pp. 86 and 87. 

(3) Carra de Vaux, op. cit. (ref. 6), 310. 
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With regard to the practice of geomancy in Europe even the 
existence of any passive system seems questionable. I have 
examined a number of Latin manuscripts at the British Library, 
Oxford, and Cambridge without finding one that employs any 
ordering of the figures for interpretative purposes much less 
the one that Jaulin insists is so common. (*) Although 
Agrippa, Fludd, and Cattan used various methods for the inter¬ 
pretation of a tableau, none of the procedures involved compar¬ 
ison of the tableau with a specific ordering of the figures. Even 
later authors, such as Khamballah, whom Jaulin mentions, 
Caslant, and Le Scouezec ( 1 2 ) are completely silent on using any 
such passive system. It consequently appears that the methods 
involving iasklns were not adopted as geomancy spread into 
Europe, but remained a purely Islamic feature. Of course, in 
any geomantic treatise the figures must be presented in some 
order, even though the order may not be used at all in the inter¬ 
pretation. Even these orders of presentation in the Latin 
manuscripts and the printed books mentioned above differ in 
every instance from Jaulin’s passive system. 

It is true that J.-F. Vincent in his article on the geomantic 
process used by the Saba of central Chad, and called Gara (just 
as is the practice of the Sara which Jaulin studied), gives the 
same ordering of figures as Jaulin’s passive system. ( 3 ) And 
B. Maupoil in discussing the geomancy practiced in Dahomey 
also gives that order to the figures, but even then he does not 
mention it as playing a role in the interpretation though he 
discusses interpretative methods and gives several that the 
diviners use. ( 4 ) These African occurrences of Jaulin’s ordering 
do not, however, in the light of the other evidence cited above, 


(1) These include the following: Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Gan. Misc. 46, 
Ashmole MSS. 354, 398, and 434, Bodley MSS. 581 and 625, Digby MSS. 46, 50, 
and 127, MS. Rawl. D 1227; Cambridge University, MS. Ii, i. 13, Trinity MS. 1447, 
and Magdalene MS. 27; British Library, Royal MS. 12 G. v., Harley MS. 671, and 
Sloane MSS. 310 and 3857. 

(2) G. Le Scouezec, Encyclopedic de la divination (Paris, 1964), 395-459. 

(3) J.-F. Vincent, “Techniques divinatoires des Saba (Montagnards du Centre- 
Tchad),” Journal de la Sociiti des Africanistes , xxxvi (1966), 45-63. 

(4) B. Maupoil, op. cil. (ref. 28), 5-6. 
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justify Jaulin’s claim of the universal use of that and only that 
passive system. 

Although this cornerstone of Jaulin’s analysis is not supported 
by the facts stated above and is actually contradicted, it is still 
interesting to examine some other features of his study as 
examples of the structuralist approach. A large part of the 
work is concerned with the properties of the particular order 
he calls the passive system and determining why it was selected. 
It is unnecessary to discuss each of Jaulin’s assertions, but let us 
consider one on which he lays great stress, namely that the order 
of the figures given by the passive system was developed with 
the objective of reflecting the characteristics of tableaus, i.e., 
active systems. For example, knowing that an even figure 
must always occur in the fifteenth position, the one called 4 ‘the 
Judge” or “the Result”, in a tableau, an even figure had to be 
selected for the fifteenth position in the passive system, in 
particular one containing an equal number of even and odd 
marks placed harmoniously so as to be «la figure, plus equi- 
librees, plus justes que les autres ». ( x ) Of course, two figures, 
1 2 

f and 2 ? satisfy these conditions, but evenness, Jaulin assures us 
2 1 

was preferred to oddness, and since the head or top row of a 
figure is made first, the latter figure was chosen. 

The figure which would seem the paragon of evenness is, of 
2 

course, |, but it occurs in the sixteenth rather than fifteenth 

2 

position of the passive system given by Jaulin. In an actual 
geomantic tableau the sixteenth position is quite distinctive 
from the point of view of how it is produced as well as from it 
being usually written a bit to one side of the triangular array 
formed by the first fifteen (see Fig. 2). Hence Jaulin sees in 
2 

the selection of |, which is the identity element of the algebraic 
2 

group, a striking correspondence between the algebraic nature 
of this figure, his interpretation of its Arabic name, aZ-Jama'a, 


(1) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 55, 
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and the position of the sixteenth figure in an active system. 
The correspondence, of course, largely rests upon his curious 
translation of al-jama'a as a council of elders having a position 
in the early Arab city analogous, he claims, to that of the 
sixteenth figure in a geomantic tableau. 

Two others properties of his passive system Jaulin emphasizes 
greatly. First, if each of the pairs, 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, ..., 15-16 is 

2 

conjugated, the same figure is obtained, namely the figure \ 

l 

which occupies the fifteenth position in his ordering. Second, 
if the ordering is separated into four sets of four figures each, 
i.e., 1 through 4, 5 through 8, 9 through 12, and 13 through 16, 
one finds that the total number of dots in each of the four sets 
is the same, 24. Since in an actual tableau these divisions are 
rather natural, the Mothers for example comprising the first set, 
Jaulin believes that this equality was quite purposeful and one 
of the factors accounting for the selection of the passive system. 
In fact, using this property as a basis he proceeds to isolate from 
all possible orderings just those that have this feature. It turns 
out that there are seven different ways in which the sixteen 
figures can be partitioned into sets of four, each having a total 
of 24 dots. Of course, the figures in each of the seven can be 
arranged in a number of ways, and he later goes through rather 
tortuous explanations of why the arrangement he has singled 
out was chosen by the geomancers. One of the seven altern¬ 
ative groupings seems to give Jaulin particular concern, and he 
feels obliged to explain why that one, which he calls « le systeme 
potentiel», was not selected. In a chapter devoted to this 
matter he examines how it agrees with and how it differs from 
the system he repeatedly claims to be uniformly used. Rather 
embarassingly it turns out that the mathematical structure 
displayed by «le systeme potentiel» is considerably more 
pronounced than that exhibited by Jaulin’s passive system. 
After closer analysis, however, he finds that «le systeme poten¬ 
tiel »lacks two types of “circularity” found in the passive system. 
It seems that if the first figure in the passive system is conjugated 
with the last figure in each of the sets of four, the result is the 
first figure in the next set of four, e.g., the conjugation of figures 
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1 and 4 yields 5, the conjugation of figures 1 and 8 produces 9, 
and so forth. The other “circularity” trait is even more 
abstruse and has to do with the meanings of the figures, as 
Jaulin interprets them, and reading the lines of dots horizontally 
as they appear in the sets of four figures. With traits such as 
these now revealed Jaulin is convinced «le systeme potentiel » 
was rejected by the early geomancers because of its deficiency 
in these remarkable and profound properties. Of course, how 
these “circularity” properties relate to his central hypothesis of 
a correspondence between the active systems and this passive 
one Jaulin never explains. And it would indeed be difficult to 
explain since there is no evidence of such characteristics being of 
any significance in geomantic treatises or in the interpretation 
of tableaus. 

What makes JaulhTs discussion of «le systeme potentiel » 
particularly ironic is that it was not as thoroughly rejected as he 
seems to believe. That very arrangement, with only the fift¬ 
eenth and sixteenth figures interchanged, is given on the four 
arcs of the British Museum’s geomantic device, and it frequently 
appears in geomantic treatises. ( 1 2 ) 

Repeatedly in this work Jaulin attempts to formulate premises 
which would force the selection of only one ordering of the 
sixteen figures, namely his passive system. The premises are 
in some cases allowable, e.g., an even figure should occupy 
position fifteen; but at times they strain the reader’s credulity, 
as in the “circularity” properties mentioned above. In an 
early section of the book, entitled « La Fabrication du systeme 
au repos », conditions are established that are sufficient to single 
out the Jaulin order. These conditions, however, are indep¬ 
endent of the meanings of the figures, and so, since he says that 
some of these may seem to be coincidences rather than properties 
determining the selection, he then examines the meanings of 
the figures, for « ce n’est cependant qu’en examinant le probleme 


(1) Ibid., chap. vi. 

(2) For example, see the photograph in C. Monteil’s article (ref. 51); also Carra 
de Vaux, op. cit. (ref. 6), 305-308, where there is given the order of figures as found 
in Paris, Biblioth^que Nationale, MS. arabe 2631, 
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ail niveau du signifie que nous saurons s’il ne fut pas absurde 
de retenir pour sa definition certaines des particularites prece- 
dentes du systeme au repos ». ( x ) 

In the discussion of meanings the matter of symmetric pairs 
plays an important role. Two figures are called symmetric if 
one can be viewed as the rotation of the other through 180°, e.g., 
21 

\ and }. Some figures are left unchanged by such a rotation, 
1 2 

1 

e.g., |, and they are termed auto-symmetric. Among the 

l 

sixteen geomantic figures six pairs of symmetric figures can be 
found and four auto-symmetric figures, all four of which are 
even. Jaulin through a manipulation of his meanings establish¬ 
es in a manner rather characteristic of the structuralist approach 
two independent axes, an internal-external axis and another axis 
representing forceful (non-matrimonial)—peaceful (matrimonial) 
relations. The figures divide equally on the basis of his 
meanings between the external-internal categories; while on 
the other axis the odd symmetric pairs represent the peaceful 
relations and the even symmetric pairs together with the auto- 
symmetric figures, which are regarded as two pairs, form the 
forceful relations. It is undeniable that some of the Arabic 
names for the figures clearly fall into pairs, e.g., the dakhila- 
kharija pairs. So, there may be some merit in such an analysis 
as Jaulin attempts. Furthermore, Jaulin commendably avoids 
a pictographic approach to the figures, the type of analysis 
J. C. Hebert uses to explain the origin of the meanings he found 
given to the figures in the Comoro Islands. ( 1 2 ) As has been 
pointed out earlier a large part of Jaulin’s theorizing rests, 
nevertheless, on highly questionable interpretations of the names. 
For example, he offers no explanation of how the names bayad 
and humra , given to two odd symmetric figures, can be construed 


(1) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 52. 1 

(2) Hubert argues, for example, that the figure 2 whose customary name means 

2 

joy or laughter, when written with the usual dots "represente bien l’arc de cercle 
du maxillaire, avec une implantation de sept dents seulement. II suffit d’arrondir 
Tangle superior pour retrouver la courbe de la m&choire. La m&ehoire, grande 
ouverte, exprime le rire, done la joie”. J. G. Hubert, op. cil. (ref. 31), 122. 
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as signifying endogamy and exogamy, but such constructions 
certainly fit much more neatly on the internal-external axis 
than ‘white’ and ‘red’, the standard translations of these terms, 
ever could, except possibly in Alice’s chess game in Through 
The Looking Glass . 

As a partial confirmation of these pairwise groupings of figures, 
Jaulin shows that each symmetric pair has the property that, 
relative to his passive system, the ordinal numbers of the two 
figures comprising the pair add up to 21, which, of course, by 
associating the even 2 with the odd 1 is once again indicative, 
in Jaulin’s opinion, of the purposeful design of that particular 
ordering. The same phenomenon does not occur if one examines 
the odd symmetric pairs, but then the matter is only termed by 
Jaulin a “quasi-confirmation”. ( x ) 

After discussing the meanings of the figures and the corres¬ 
pondences between the properties of the passive system and 
these meanings Jaulin develops in the eighth chapter another 
construction of the same passive system, but this time with the 
help of Mme. F. Dejean. Six precisely stated conditions are 
proved sufficient to characterize completely that ordering, and 
then five of the six are shown to be independent while the other 
is redundant; however, at least one of the five, namely a “cir¬ 
cularity” feature, is inherently based on the meanings Jaulin has 
ascribed to the figures. Consequently, the construction is no 
more convincing than his earlier one. 

In the commutative group formed by the geomantic figures 

under the operation of conjugation only the identity element, 
2 

al-jama'a, |, is algebraically distinct. The other elements 
2 

of the group are, from a strictly group theoretic point of view, 
indistinguishable. On the basis of the odd/even dichotomy, 

1 2 

however, one could view larlq, }, as the ‘opposite’ of jama'a, §, 

l 2 

and could proceed to define geomantic figures as being ‘opposites’ 
if one of them were obtainable from the other by replacing the 


(1) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 70. 
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odd marks with even marks, and the even with odd. If this 
is done, one finds that the system of sixteen figures is reduced 
to eight pairs of opposites. ( x ) This can be viewed in terms of 
formal logic with each figure representing a schema of order 
two and the conjugation operation as the double implic¬ 
ation or equivalence operation. This interpretation, as well 
as the group theoretic one, is set forth in Jaulin’s work by R. Ferry. 
Although Ferry's contributions are correct from the strictly 
mathematical or formal logic point of view, he was obviously 
working under the misapprehension engendered by Jaulin’s 
passive system. Consequently, it is of very limited value in a 
correct analysis of geomancy. 

For the history of ideas it is not enough to observe that the set 
of geomantic figures has these interpretations, but one must 
attempt to determine what features of the structure were 
recognized by geomancers on an intuitive level, if not formally. 
It appears that Ferry has given some thought to this matter, and 
he seems to feel that geometrical considerations, i.e., the sym¬ 
metric relationship between certain elements, attracted the 
geomancers’ attention more than the opposition of figures on 
logical or arithmetical grounds. So far the evidence seems to 
indicate that the existence of the two relationships, that of 
opposition and that of symmetry, served to complicate the 
structure so that neither one was clearly discerned or at least 
isolated, but features of each were mixed together in the inter¬ 
pretations of geomantic tableaus. On the basis of the slight 
amount of research into this matter it would seem impossible 
to state definitively at this time just what perceptions there were 
of the structures inherent in the set of geomantic figures. At 
least one requirement for such a determination is careful study of 
early geomantic treatises, and since these have been so far 
almost completely ignored, there is a considerable amount of 
work to be done. 

The article by Maino Pedrazzi, mentioned earlier, makes some 
statements concerning this matter, but since his article deals only 


(1) In terms of group theory these eight pairs are the cosets of the subgroup 
formed by al-jama*a and al-tarlq. 
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with Latin works on geomancy, it is of no value in assessing the 
Arabic treatises to determine whether or not there was awareness 
on the part of those authors as to the system’s algebraic features. 
Despite the limited nature of his sourses, Pedrazzi states without 
reservation that the geomancers knew the identity element, the 
inverse of each figure, and the commutative property. Such 
a statement is at best misleading, for it implies conscious aware¬ 
ness of these algebraic properties. The only evidence which 
Pedrazzi offers in support of his statement is a type of table 
found in a work ascribed to Peter of Abano and which also 
occurs elsewhere. (*) The table lists all possible pairs of 
geomantic figures together with the result of conjugating those 
two figures; and though in such a display the properties men¬ 
tioned by Pedrazzi may seem obvious to a modern reader, that 
is hardly sufficient justification for the claim that the early 
geomancers recognized these characteristics. 

As Pedrazzi correctly states, geomancers were aware of the 
arithmetic feature that in a correctly drawn geomantic tableau 
the fifteenth figure must be even. He refers to a work of 
Robert Fludd in which this property is stated, ( 1 2 ) but it should 
be noted that this property was observed by Arabic writers 
several centuries before Fludd. ( 3 ) 

Returning to Jaulin, it must be admitted that in the space of 
this article it is impossible to discuss each of the sections of his 
structural analysis. But it remains true that the entire work 
is permeated by the fallacious assumption of a unique passive 
system. He employs a number of mathematical concepts 
which I have not mentioned, such as permutation groups, 
equivalence classes, and factor groups. It is in relation to this 
last notion that his passive system is inferior to what he terms 
« le systeme potentiel », for whereas the four sets of four elements 
each, the Mothers, Daughters, figures 9-12, and 13-16 constitute 


(1) Pietro d’Abano, Della Geomaniia di Pietro <f Abano, di latino nella volgar 
lingua tradotta per il Tricasso Mantoano, (Venezia, 1549-1550). See M. Pedrazzi, 
op. cit. (ref. 34), 157-158. 

(2) M. Pedrazzi, (ref. 34), 153, nt. 32. 

(3) One of those writers was Ibn Mahfuf, who died before 1265 A.D. See 
his Kitab al-muthallaih fi Him al-raml, Oxford, Bodl. MS. Arab. f. 36, fol. 100b. 
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a factor group in the latter ordering, the corresponding collection 
of sets in his passive system fails to have this structure. Natur¬ 
ally, Jaulin goes to considerable lengths to explain this deficiency 
and the reason his passive system was preferred. However, 
the semantic and mathematical arguments are in the end less 
than satisfying even aside from the fact, of course, that the 
preference for that ordering, which he claims was so widespread, 
is entirely fictitious. 

The second part of Jaulin’s work, and by far the shorter 
of the two parts, examines some African divinatory systems 
related to geomancy. In this section there is much less theo¬ 
retical analysis of structure and more description of the processes 
themselves. Since some of the methods studied are used by 
peoples in Chad, one assumes that much of the material was 
gathered in the field by Jaulin, possibly prior to his earlier 
article on geomancy. When discussing methods used in areas 
other than Chad, specific references to prior published accounts 
are sometimes given, which is a welcome change after the almost 
total absence of such references in the first part of the book. 

Singled out for a more detailed description and analysis than 
the others is a method used in Mai’su, a small isolated village 
near the border of Chad and the Central African Republic. 

Jaulin considers this method to lie between the African forms 
of geomancy and the indigenous African system called worr , 
which is likewise a binary divinatory process. Unfortunately, 
the description given by Jaulin of this method, which he terms 
the worr of Maisu, is rather unintelligible. The diagram and 
the table accompanying the discussion (*) are intended, one 
assumes, to assist the reader, but instead they raise a number 
of questions which are never answered in the text. For example, 
is the large circle in the diagram a part of the geomantic figures 
or what is its significance? Also, some of the geomantic figures in 
the table, e.g., those numbered 5 and 6, are identical yet have 
different meanings assigned to them. Furthermore, there are 
discrepancies between these meanings and those given later. ( 1 2 ) 

(1) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 166-167. 

(2) Ibid., 111. 
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In this section Jaulin states:« Les regies de lecture du worr de 
Maisu sont les memes que celles des worr consideres precedem- 
ment, inutile done d’y revenir ». ( x ) One will, however, search 
in vain in this volume for any descriptions of the other taorr, and 
no reference is given to previous studies where such a description 
might be found. 

There are other places in the chapter where the discussion is 
confused, but the foregoing examples should suffice to show 
that an evaluation of the merit of Jaulin’s treatment of this 
particular system is impossible because of the murkiness of his 
account. In his analysis he finds, not surprisingly, that the 
meanings of the figures suggest two axes: (i) external-internal, 
representing the binary relations of the social group with the 
outside; (ii) an axis of ternary relations expressing the handling 
by the society of the ideas of life and death. 

In addition to the major defects in La Geomancie which I have 
mentioned there are numerous smaller flaws. The number of 
omissions or errors, especially in the diagrams, is quite large, and 
sometimes at places where the mistake creates considerable 
confusion for the reader. The combinatorial argument in the 
second chapter relies heavily on a tree diagram bearing letters 
indicating certain sets of geomantic figures. ( 1 2 ) In the discuss¬ 
ion of the tree diagram there are four printing errors of such 
a nature that the argument becomes very difficult to follow. 
The first figure in the text, intended to represent a method used 
in Chad for determining the first four geomantic figures, is 
incomprehensible because it is so improperly drawn. ( 3 ) A 
similar figure accompanying Jaulin’s earlier article is correctly 
drawn and quite understandable. Unfortunately, in his 
contribution to La Divination edited by A. Caquot and M. 
Leibovici Jaulin drew from his work La Geomancie even to the 
extent of reproducing, uncorrected, this same incorrect illustrat¬ 
ion. ( 4 ) 

(1) Ibid., 176. 

(2) Ibid., 36-37. 

(3) Ibid., 19. 

(4) R. Jaulin, "Sur la geomancie”, in La Divination, etudes recueillies par Andre 
Caquot el Marcel Leibovici, ed. A. Caquot and M. Leibovici (Paris, 1968), ii, 473-551. 
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In the final chapter, « Conclusions generates », Jaulin offers 
some thoughts on divination and on the Islamic cultural context 
in which geomancy flourished. He tries, rather unsuccessfully, 
to show similarities between the dream analysis practiced by 
the Muslims and the art of geomancy. Furthermore, he states 
that «la divination a base deux etait vraisemblablement une 
astrologie derivee et sans astres ». (*) Others have expressed 
this same view, and even the fourteenth century historian 
Ibn Khaldun implies that geomancy was developed so as to avoid 
the difficult calculations, such as that of planetary positions, 
required by astrology. ( 1 2 ) Some geomantic interpretative 
procedures are very reminiscent of astrology, for there are 
treatises which use such terms as succedent and cadent houses, 
and the ascendant. Other treatises, however, are entirely 
devoid of such references and rely solely on numerical relations 
and purely geomantic patterns. The question of whether 
geomancy arose independently of astrology seems to me an open 
one at this time, and one that should be carefully examined. 

With reference to Ibn Khaldun, Jaulin mentions his attitude 
toward geomancy and diviners in general, but he vastly over¬ 
simplifies Ibn Khaldun’s position and fails to grasp the subtle yet 
important distinctions which the philosopher-historian made. 
Jaulin says, without specific reference, that Ibn Khaldun thinks 
that revelation comes to diviners from devils. ( 3 ) The treat¬ 
ment of the matter in the Muqaddimah is in fact considerably 
more interesting and complex than Jaulin’s version of it would 
indicate. There is a remarkable distinction drawn between a 
geomancer who uses the sand figures as a means “to occupy his 
senses in order that his soul may return momentarily to the 
world of the spiviiualia ” and the geomancer who tries, by 
applying sagacity and rational thought to the figures, to achieve 
insight. ( 4 ) The former type he groups with soothsayers who 
gaze into water or mirrors or who repeat rhymes in order to 


(1) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 182. 

(2) Ibn Khaldun, op. cit. (ref. 5), i, 228. 

(3) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 180. 

(4) Ibn Khaldun, op. cit. (ref. 5), i, 234. 
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occupy the senses so that supernatural perception may be 
attained, and he says: “Soothsayers obtain knowledge from their 
souls as well as from the devils ,, .( 1 ) As for geomancers who 
try to analyze the sand writing and, instead of losing their 
“corporeal perceptions”, use their rational powers on the 
figures, he feels that they “wander in the realm of guesswork”, 
and so the process is “meaningless in theory and practice”. ( 2 ) 

G. H. Josten has pointed out the similarity in the ways that 
Ibn Khaldun and Robert Fludd distinguished between prophecy 
and what might be called soothsaying. ( 3 ) The similarity in 
their views goes even further than Josten indicates, for Fludd, 
like Ibn Khaldun, stated the special need for the geomancer to 
be in a trance-like state beyond the sway of the body and its 
senses, and Fludd considered the power of the art to be beyond 
rational understanding. Unlike Ibn Khaldun, however, Fludd 
was a thoroughgoing disciple of geomancy, writing on the art as 
well as practicing it. Furthermore, he expressed in much more 
detail the reasons why the geomancer must be in a state with¬ 
drawn from the body. Only in this condition, he said, could 
the hand as it produces the dots to form the Mothers be guided 
by the soul and not moved by accident or the whim of the senses. 
It would appear that whereas Ibn Khaldun regarded the geo- 
mantic figures as having value only as visual objects on which 
the geomancer could focus his concentration so as to gain super¬ 
natural perception, Fludd viewed the figures as conveying in 
themselves the message from the soul. 

It is instructive to compare Ibn Khaldun’s attitude toward 
geomancy with his opinion of the za’irja , a complex method of 
divination using a diagram of several concentric circles contain¬ 
ing various letters and numerals together with a table of fifty- 
five rows and over a hundred columns. The procedure to follow 
for obtaining an answer to a question is described by several 
verses of abstruse poetry. Although Ibn Khaldun speaks of 


(1) Ibid., i, 205. 

(2) Ibid., i, 231, 234. 

(3) G. H. Josten, "Robert Fludd’s Theory of Geomancy”, Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, xxvii (1964), 327-335. 
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the za’irja as a technical process, even mentioning its attribution 
to a particular Sufi, al-Sabtl, of the twelfth century A.D., and 
although he has previously stated in connection with geomancy 
that “the supernatural cannot be perceived by any craft at 
all”, (*) he still is quite obviously fascinated by the za’irja and 
discusses it at considerable length. ( 1 2 ) In his discussion of it 
Ibn Khaldun is careful, however, to distinguish between inquiries 
about the future and questions about unknown matters in the 
existing world. The first kind, he says, belong to the realm of the 
supernatural and since, as he again states, '‘perception of the 
supernatural cannot be attained by means of any technique 
whatever”, ( 3 ) the za'irja is of no value for predicting future 
events. For obtaining knowledge of the present or past he 
clearly believes in the ability of the device. He says, in fact, 
that it is “a remarkable operation and a wondrous procedure”, ( 4 ) 
that by means of it one finds the known from the unknown and 
one is able to “discover the words of the answer in the words of 
the question”. ( 5 ) He defends it against those who “deny its 
soundness” and “its effectiveness in discovering the object of 
inquiry”. ( 6 ) He contends that the za'irja incorporates relation¬ 
ships which cannot be perceived but which are responsible for 
the ability of the operation of the za’irja to grant knowledge of 
the unknown from the known. Then he says: “Many an 
operation with numbers, which are the clearest things in the 
world, is difficult to grasp, because the relations are difficult to 
establish and intricate. This is the case to a much greater 
degree here, where the relations are so intricate and strange”. ( 7 ) 
And he immediately follows with an illustration of that point, 
an example which is entirely numerical in nature. 

My purpose in discussing this at such length is to make the 
point that this view expressed in the Muqaddimah seems to 


(1) Ibn Khaldun, op. oil. (ref. 5), i, 233. 

(2) Ibid., i, 238-245 ; in, 182-213. 

(3) Ibid., i, 242. 

(4) Ibid., i, 243. 

(5) Ibid., i, 245. 

(6) Ibid., i, 243. 

(7) Ibid., i, 244. 
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establish that Ibn Khaldun was not aware to any significant 
degree of the algebraic or logical features of the geomantic 
system. Otherwise, how does one explain his failure to grant 
to geomancy the power that he concedes to the za'irja when 
both processes are clearly technical in nature. It is true that 
whereas geomancy uses abstract patterns of dots as the divinat- 
ory tools, the za'irja employs the letters found in the question 
and in a piece of verse. Consequently, Ibn Khaldun’s prefer¬ 
ence might be simply a bias toward the written word, an attitude 
that letters have a unique role in the discovering of secrets. 
His very own example, however, a strictly numerical one, 
weakens that argument considerably for it demonstrates his 
belief that through numerical relationships knowledge of the 
unknown can also be obtained. Therefore it would appear 
that although he was aware of how a geomantic tableau was 
formed and cognizant of its attraction for many people, he was 
unaware of the abstract properties of the set of figures. Because 
of Ibn Khaldun’s wide experience and knowledge this seems 
particularly significant and suggests that in his immediate circle 
the za'irja was more discussed and better understood than the 
intricacies of geomancy and the geomantic figures. 

Despite Jaulin’s references to Ibn Khaldun he seems to have 
overlooked the fact that in the Muqaddimah, written in 
1377 A.D., al-Zanatl is mentioned as a writer on geomancy. ( 1 ) 
If Jaulin had noticed this, we would certainly not find him 
stating that the famous geomantic treatise by al-Zanatl was 
composed in the sixteenth century. ( 2 3 ) 

Although I have severely criticized his work, I believe that 
Jaulin is to be commended for the consistently unbiased way 
in which he treats the question of the validity of geomancy, a 
matter which is totally irrelevant to such a study as his. He 
says: « Insistons seulement sur l’impression que nous donnerent 
bien des specialistes de la divination de ne pas s’occuper de savoir 
ce qui advenait en fait des cas consideres par eux ». ( s ) An 


(1) Ibid., i, 229. 

(2) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 14. 

(3) Ibid., 180. 
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attitude such as this would seem a requirement for the objective 
analysis of this subject, but it is remarkable how many scholars 
have felt it necessary to use pejorative language when discussing 
such topics. 

Because a well substantiated and competent analysis of 
geomancy would be an important contribution to the history of 
ideas, it is unfortunate that one must state that the only value 
of Jaulin’s study is as a stimulus to others. The reception 
of Jaulin’s work, however, has been curious. Though his 
analysis has been cited by authors such as Bascom and Hebert, 
and a part of La Geomancie included in La Divination edited by 
Caquot and Leibovici, ( 1 ) there has been to my knowledge no 
review of the work in any scholarly journal despite the signific¬ 
ance of the topic to historians of science and mathematics, to 
ethnologists, and to students of intercultural diffusions. This 
oversight and the consequent failure to recognize the thoroughly 
defective nature of his analysis, are all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that the work was published « avec le concours » 
of the prestigious Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 

Jaulin states: « Ce qu’en tous les traites de geomancie — du 
xn e siecle a nos jours — il est le plus frequent de rencontrer, est 
un accord sur les modes de fabrication des systemes actifs, un 
etat du systeme au repos et les noms en arabe des figures ». ( 2 ) 
And in his concluding paragraph he says:« il y a entre la structure 
du systeme au repos et la morphologie des systemes actifs, des 
relations indiscutables. C’est la Tessential de cette etude. »( 3 ) 
In view of the fact that his assertion of the existence and 
uniqueness of a passive system is utterly fallacious, being 
contradicted by the facts I have enumerated, the judgement, 
though harsh, is unavoidable that any subsequent analysis of 
geomancy must not rely on this study but must begin completely 
afresh. 


(1) A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, op. cit. (ref. 72) ; J. G. Hubert, op. cit. (ref. 31) ; 
W. Bascom, op. cit. (ref. 23). 

(2) R. Jaulin, op. cit. (ref. 29), 64. 

(3) Ibid., 186. 
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APPENDIX 

prepared by Emilie Savage-Smith 



Common 

ARABIC^ 1 ) 

Translation 

Jaulin’s 

TERM ( 2 ) 

Jaulin’s 

DEFINITION 


kusaj 

to be scanty bear- 

El Kusaj 

Le demandant 

• 


ded (a Persian 

(Jaulin states 


• 


word) 

it is derived 


• , 



from A1 Qasid) 


• 

jaudala 

from root j-d-l to 





become robust or 





vigorous 



• 

al-dahik 

the laughing one 

Ed Dahika f 

Rire (la joie) 

, , 

al-lahyan 

the two jawbones; 



• • 


in man, place whe- 





re beard grows 



# # 

'ataba dakhila 

the inside lintel of 

Khotba ed Da- 

Discours de pe¬ 

• 


a doorway 

khil* (sic) 

netration 

* ! 

raya farih 

joyful banner 



# # 

al-bayad 

white 

El Bayad 

La blancheur 

• 

al-tariq 

the way, the path 

Et Tarlq 

La voie, la route 


(1) These are the names of the geomantic symbols commonly found in Arabic 
manuscript and printed sources. In the majority of cases more than one term 
is employed for the same figure. 

(2) Jaulin’s terms and definitions are drawn for the most part from the chart 
on pages 57 and 58 of La Gtomancie, Analyse formelle (Paris, 1966). 
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■ 

COMMON 

ARABIC TERMS 

TRANSLATION 

jaulin’s 

TERM 

jaulin’s 

DEFINITION 

• 

qabd kharij 

diminishing gras- 

El Qabda 

el 

La prise ext6- 

• 


ping, f 1 ) external 

Kharija* * 


rieure (sortan- 

• • 


prize or possession 



te) 

• • 

al-humra 

red 

El Homra 

Le rouge 


al-inkls 

from root n-fc-$ to 

El Majusi* 


Le “paien” 

• • 


turn something 




• • 


upside down 




, . 

al-mankus 

inverted 





raklza 

pole or peg; buried 






treasure 





nasra kharija 

diminishing victory, 

En Nasra 

el 

Le triomphe 

• 


external help 

Kharija 


“ext6rieur” 

• • 





(qui sort) 

• • 

al-sultan 

the power; autho¬ 
rity 




# 

'uqla 

bond or shackle 

El rtikaf* 


i 

Sens d’arrgt; pri¬ 

• • 



(Jaulin states 

son 

• • 

al-thikaf 

instrument for 

word is from 


• 


straightening 
spears, etc.; the art 

Akafa, 





of fighting with a 
sword 




. , 

ijtima* 

the act of being 

Er Raja’* 


EspSrance, sup¬ 

• 


arranged, collected 



plication 

, . 


or assembled 





(1) Some of the names have rather obscure meanings. This is especially 
true of qabd kharij, qabd dakhil, nasra kharija, and nasra dakhila. 

* The term employed by Jaulin seems never to occur in the geomantic literature 
and manuals. 

* * The term as written by Jaulin is feminine, while the term used in the geoman¬ 
tic manuals is always masculine. 

The term listed by Jaulin is an unattested form in the geomantic literature 
but is from the same root as the commonly employed term, 
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COMMON 

ARABIC TERMS 

TRANSLATION 

jaulin’s 

TERM 

jaulin’s 

DEFINITION 

• 

nasra dakhila 

al-tashmir 

increasing victory, 
internal help 

striving, endeavour 

En Nasra ed 
dakhila 

Le triomphe in- 
t£rieur (qui p£- 
netre) 

• 

‘ataba kharija 

rakiza thabita 

the outside thres¬ 
hold of a doorway 

fixed pole or peg; 
treasure 

Khotba ed Kha¬ 
rija* 

Discours (qui 
sort) 

• • 

naqi al-khadd 

pure of cheek, pure 
of visage 

Naqi el Khadd 

Pur de joue 

• 

aura* 

from root w-r-' to 
be timid 

Mutasim* 

l’inaccessible 

• 

• • 

• 

qabd dakhil 

increasing grasping, 
internal prize 

El Qabda ed 
Dakhila** 

La prehension 
“p£n£trante” 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

al-jama*a 

a collection or as¬ 
semblage of things 
or people 

El Jama'a 

L’assembl6e des 
notables 












PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
UNDER THE EARLY ‘ABBASIDS : 
ABU JA FAR AL-MANSUR AND 
THE GOVERNORS 
OF THE HARAMAYN 


The death of the Caliph Abu al-'Abbas in 136 A.H. presented 
a fledgling 'Abbasid regime with its first internal circle of serious 
magnitude. Without a clearly established line of succession, 
the ruling house was plunged into an internacene conflict 
between the Caliph’s elder brother, Abu Ja'far (al-Mansur) and 
his distinguished paternal uncle, 'Abdallah b. 'All. In a sense, 
the two contestants for supreme leadership of the 'Abbasid state 
were dissimilar in all respects save ambition. The brother, 
Abu Ja'far, was a rather non-descript figure during the years of 
revolutionary activity and continued to display a low profile 
once the open revolt against Umayyad rule was declared. On 
the other hand, 'Adballah b. 'All emerged from the lengthy 
struggle against the Umayyad regime with a reputation 
unmatched by any member within the ruling family: he had 
been the conqueror of Syria, the extirpator of the Umayyad 
house and the governor of the province. Nevertheless, for 
reasons which cannot be described here, Abu Ja'far emerged the 
victor in the contest for rule. ( x ) 


* This article is extracted from a larger work in progress on the formation of 
early 'Abbasid government. 

(1) See my « Did The Caliph Abu Ja'far al-MansQr Murder His Uncle 'Abdallah 
b. 'All, and Other Problems Within the Ruling House of the *Abb§sids», Studies 
in Memory of Gaston Wiet , ed. M. Rosen-Ayalon (Jerusalem, 1977), 69-99. 
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The defeat of the rebellious uncle did not, however, allow the 
paraphernalia of rule to rest easily in Abu Ja'far's hands, since 
the remaining paternal uncles ('umumah) and a nephew 'Isa b. 
Musa also possessed tremendous influence and political power. 
Their strength was derived from great reputations earned during 
the revolutionary struggle and more particularly from the posit¬ 
ions of prominence which they held in the provincial adminis¬ 
tration. As such they commanded the respect of significant 
military forces and had at their disposal the accumulated wealth 
of the local treasuries. The continuing political strength of his 
relatives presented al-Mansur with an obvious and difficult 
dilemma. Control of the government now called for the 
redistribution of political power at the expense of the 'umumah 
and others, but it required as well the retention of family loyalty. 
One imagines that this was a delicate matter giving rise to 
somewhat ambivalent feelings since the residual effects of blood 
ties and the need for active support were balanced against the 
threat which could be mounted against the Caliph within close 
family circles. The revolt of his uncle, then governor of Syria, 
graphically illustrated the possible danger that existed when 
influential positions remained in the hands of the most prestigious 
members of the 'Abbasid family. 

Though the actual danger from his close kinsmen may have 
been more apparent than real following 'Abdallah's unsuccessful 
revolt, the question of their influence continued to weigh heavily 
on al-Mansur. The issue not only revolved around the 
Caliph's position, but his desire to secure a proper place for 
his progeny in the line of succession at the expense of the heir 
apparent 'Isa b. Musa. Since the physical elimination of the 
'umumah and 'Isa b. Musa was not possible under any cir¬ 
cumstances (it is doubtful that this was ever the Caliph's 
intention let alone his expectation), al-Mansur instead attempted 
to curtail their political influence at court and in the regional 
centers by creating a counterbalance to them from circles outside 
the ruling family, particularly from elements which could be 
more easily subjected to tight control. Although the precise 
circumstances governing rotation of local rulers is frequently 
missing from the historical accounts, it is clear that the earliest 
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years of the provincial administration were studded with names 
from the royal family that soon fell by the wayside. Beginning 
with the reign of al-Mansur, a casual perusal of the lists of 
governors given at the conclusion of the year’s events in the 
annalistic histories indicates a pronounced shift away from 
elements of the 'Abbasid house towards others. This includes 
those who can be identified with certainty as clients (mawdll), 
but in any case individuals from out side the family, thus implying 
a dependent relation- ship between governor and Caliph. 

To be sure the institution of clientage had deep historic roots, 
but no Islamic ruler before al-Mansur manipulated those 
dependent on him with such virtuosity. In effect the Caliph 
and his offspring who followed preferred to negotiate the 
business of government through agents exclusively tied to them¬ 
selves. As a result they managed to circumvent persons with 
direct ties to tribal associations and other powerful interest 
groups. Although it cannot be said that this policy was 
specifically designed to disenfranchise the 'umumah, it was 
certainly intended to contain their broad influence. The 
provincial governorships were thus the first sinecures lost to 
potential competitors from among the ruling family. 

There were nevertheless several general exceptions to this 
situation. In the Hijaz, in Egypt, and later in al-Basrah and 
al-Kufah the royal prerogatives were more faithfully respected. 
However, when all is taken into consideration, Egypt was a 
territorial enclave unto itself. Conditions in the former 
garrison towns had stabilized, particularly after the founding 
of a new capital at Baghdad, and it can be forcefully demons¬ 
trated that the holy places, despite their religious significance 
and position in history, were far removed from the center of 
political power. It is the Caliph’s position with regard to the 
Haramayn and its governors which is of concern here. 

The decline of Mecca and al-Madinah as viable foci of political 
influence is most appropriately illustrated by the abortive revolt 
of the 'Alid pretender Muhammad b. 'Abdallah in the year 
145 A.H. Though dramatically and somewhat mysteriously 
described in an interesting apocalyptical tradition as no less 
than a “breach from the Hijaz,” the rebellion of the 'Alid 
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fugitive in al-Madlnah was in reality a quixotic affair. ( l ) 
It was sanctified by numerous religous scholars, and was suported 
by the “cream” of Quraysh and the Ansar; but this is significant 
only in so far as it reflects how little the HijazI aristocrats had 
learned since the time of the Islamic conquest as to where the 
real power of the realm was constituted. 

An almost pithy example of the confusion inherent in the 
thinking of the local Hijazls is to be found in an account preserv¬ 
ed by Tabari. ( 2 ) The setting is that of an approaching royalist 
army under the command of ‘Isa b. Musa while Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdallah is in a quandry over whether to leave al-Madinah or 
make his stand there. He therefore solicitated the opinions of 
his various confidantes, but found their advice in this matter 
contradictory. Among those who participated in these delibe¬ 
rations, it was one ‘Abd al-Hamld b. Ja‘far who is reported to 
have asked the penetrating if not provacative questions. He 
inquired, in effect, if the ‘Alid pretender was cognizant of the 
limited resources at his disposal, and cited the lack of food, 
horses, weapons, and manpower in the Hijaz. When Muham¬ 
mad replied affirmatively ‘Abd al-Hamid pursued this line still 
further, and asked if the 'Alid was not also aware of the relative 
strength of the enemy, coming as he did from a region abundant¬ 
ly blessed, with wealth, weapons, and human resources. Once 
again Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah replied affirmatively. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid then proposed that Muhammad set off for Egypt with 
his immediate following in order to consolidate his position, 
since not only would he be accepted there, but he would then 
be able to match the quantitative advantages of his adversary 
item for item. ( 3 ) 

No matter how intelligently reasoned and convincingly stated, 
'Abd al-Hamld’s tactically modest suggestion only served to 
bring cries of anguish from still another party to the discussion. 


(1) EI s.v. Muhammad b. * Abdallah; El* s.v. Ibrahim b. * Abdallah for a general 
survey of the events and a bibliography. For the apocalyptical tradition see 
Tabari, III/l, 272. 

(2) Tabari, III/l, 227-28; also IsfahanI (Teheran), 267-68 

(3) On *Alid contacts with Egypt see F. Omar, The *Abbasid Caliphate , 132- 
70/750-86 (Baghdad, 1968), 234-235. 
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Neglecting the conventional secular wisdom that is inherent in 
Voltaire’s aphorism that God is on the side of the big battalions, 
a second advisor Hunayn b. 'Abdallah ( x ) turned to a more tra¬ 
ditional precedent by which to guide his distinguished leader. 
“God forbid that you should leave al-Madlnah—indeed Muham¬ 
mad (the Prophet) had said: I see myself in impenetrable 
armour.” While this last phrase is interpreted as meaning the 
city itself (faawwaltuha al-Madlnah) ( 1 2 ), the metaphor is 
perhaps more appropriate to the defensive trench which spared 
the city during the siege of the grand alliance. The Muslims 
were then able to withstand a large invading army by digging 
a trench around al-Madinah. This hitherto unheard of tactic 
denied the opposing cavalry an open field of charge and forced 
them to break off the attack thereby passing the initiative on 
to the righteous. This reading, i.e. trench equals armour is 
reflected in the sequential arrangement of the chronicler, and 
probably suggests his understanding fo the passage. For in 
the very following account Tabari has Muhammad b. 'Abdallah 
reject the advice of the Banu Sulaym to fight a campaign based 
on tactical mobility in favor of a static defense of the holy city. ( 3 ) 
Encouraged by the example of the Prophet, and anxious, no 
doubt intentionally, to be identified with him, the rebel re¬ 
established the trench surrounding al-Madinah, as if the older 
stratagem was applicable to his current situation, and the magic 
worked by Salman al-Farisi against the Meccan cavalry would 
repel the army of the 'Abbasid house. Within a short time the 
defensive perimeter was breached and Muhammad b. 'Abdallah 
was seized and executed. 

Since the story of 'Abd al-Hamid’s advice to Muhammad b. 
'Abdallah is almost the mirror image of similar traditions 
concerning Abu Ja'far al-Mansur and his confidantes, we may 
doubt the accuracy of various details, if not the historicity of the 
event itself. A less skeptcial inquiry might be satisfied that 


(1) Isfahan!, Maqatil (Teheran), 268: tfunayn b. Jubayr. 

(2) Ibid.; I see myself putting my hand in impenetrable armour faawwalaha 
bilmadlnah (as in Tabari A). 

(3) Tabari, III/l, 228-29. 
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the text as it is presently constituted has been subjected to some 
literary shaping, but nevertheless, also contains elements of 
an historical truth, namely the decline of the Hijaz as a center 
of political influence stemming from strategic considerations. 
The ramifications of this decline are quite significant for under¬ 
standing ‘Abbasid policy concerning the choice of local governors 
in that region. For once it can be convincingly demonstrated 
that al-Mansur was no less aware of these strategic factors than 
*Abd al-Hamld, a plausible picture can be worked out to explain 
the retention of governors from the inner circle of the ruling 
house. That is to say, the abortive revolt of Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah is as good an illustration as any, that regardless of 
personal credentials, no ruler situated at Mecca or al-Madlnah 
could be regarded as a serious threat to the regime, because no 
significant challenge could be launched from so politically 
emasculated a province. 

Tradition has it that al-Mansur was indeed an astute student 
of geopolitics. This is a theme of many variations including 
still another text of Tabari which is almost the mirror image of 
the one previously cited. Instead of the rebel and 'Abd al- 
Hamld, this time it is the Caliph and his advisor who are the 
principal actors. ( x ) After receiving word of the revolt ( 1 2 ) al- 
Mansur is said to have sent for Ja'far b. Hanzalah al-Bahram, 
whose expertise was apparently not limited to intrigue, but 
extended to military affairs as well (a'lam al-nas bilharb). 
Upon being asked where the revolt had broken out, the Caliph 
indicated al-Madlnah, to which al-Bahranl declared, “Then 
praise God for he (Muhammad) has made his appearance in such 
(a place) where there are no financial or human resources, no 
weapons and no horses.'’ The suggestion is then put forth that 
the Caliph dispatch a trustworthy client to encamp along the 
Wadi al-Qura cutting off foodstuffs from Syria, therein starving 
the rebels into submission. ( 3 ) 

(1) Ibid., 223-24, also 291. 

(2) Italics mine. 

(3) For the Wadi al-Qura see Yaqut, Mu*jam (Leiden), IV, 81, 878 and other 
references in VI, 225. The Wadi al-Qura was described as being situated between 
al-Madinah and Syria. It was administered from the Hijaz (min a*mdl al - 
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The same al-Bahranl is the principal player in another 
tradition. (*) Although the format is somewhat altered, the 
intention is once again to demonstrate that the Hijaz alone could 
not sustain an army large enough to challenge 'Abbasid rule. 
When consulted by the Caliph concerning Muhammad’s re¬ 
bellion in al-Madlnah, al-Bahranl wihout apparent reason 
suggested sending an army to al-Basrah. He was dismissed 
until further notice, but was recalled when Muhammad’s 
brother, Ibrahim b. 'Abdallah fortuitously revolted in Iraq, and 
in al-Basrah no less. When asked how it is he came to fear 
that al-Basrah would be the real trouble-spot, al-Bahranl had 
a ready explanation. Muhammad rebelled in the Hijaz which 
could not sustain an army. Al-Kufah was firmly under al- 
Mansur’s control (the heir apparent 'Isa b. Musa was governor, 
and the Caliph ordinarily stationed contingents of the imperial 
army in al-Hashimlyah, the adjoining capital). As for the 
Syrians, they were the enemies of the house of 'All b. Abl Talib 
(the implication is that they could never join forces with one of 
his descendants). That left only al-Basrah as a source of 
concern. The Caliph then sent the sons of 'Aqil, two command¬ 
ers of Khurasan! origin to the governor of that city. 

Although this specific account and its several variants are most 
assuredly highly stylized cliches, there is reason to believe that 
any evaluation of the 'Alid uprising in the presence of the Caliph 
was likely to have drawn attention to the political impotence 
of the Haramayn . There are, however, subtle nuances imbed¬ 
ded in some of these traditions which reflect more than this 
casual observation. They call attention to still another factor 
—the relationship of the 'Abbasid house to the aristocracy of 
the Hijaz. The complex family structures that linked the 
'Abbasids to their kinsmen in the Haramayn also determined 
the local governors fot that region in no uncertain way. 


Madinah) and contained numerous villages (qura) therein explaining its name. 
At one time the villages extended the entire length of the wadi , but already in 
the middle ages, the wad! had become arid and the area was reduced to ruin. It 
was used as pilgrammage route from Syria, and was a caravan route ipre-Islamic 
times. Note also Tabari, III/l, 280 where food-stufTs are cut off from Egypt 
in order to bring hardship to the Ifaramayn. 

(1) Tabari, III/l, 291. 
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This is perhaps best illustrated through the detailed exegesis 
of a particularly intriguing text preserved by Mas'udl. The basic 
theme remains all too familiar; however, in the extensive version 
of Mas'udl, the ubiquitous “military expert” is substituted by a 
confidante of “practical vision.” (*•) Accordingly al-Mansur is 
reported to have sent for the advice of Ishaq b. Muslim al- 
'Uqayll, whom it is said possessed both ideas and experience 
(dhu ra’y wa tajribah). Asked by al-'Uqayll for a description 
of the rebel, al-Mansur enumerated his credentials as a dis¬ 
tinguished scion of the 'Alid line. Asked of his following, the 
Caliph listed the aristocratic families from whom Muhammad b. 
'Abdallah drew his support. ( 1 2 ) Asked for a description of the 
region in which the revolt had taken place, al-Mansur answered 
“a place in which there is no agriculture, no stock farming, and 
no wide spread commerce (balad laysa bihi zav ' wala dar ' wala 
tijarah wasiah)”. 

Much to al-Mansur’s surprise, al-'Uqayll’s response after some 
thought was to suggest strengthening the garrison at al-Basrah. 
Since the revolt was then localized in the Hijaz and not in Iraq, 
this seemingly incongruous piece of advice earned for al-'Uqayll 
temporary dismissal. Nevertheless, a man who is known for 
ra’y and tajribah is never to be taken lightly. As fate may 
have it, his reputation was soon vindicated when word arrived 
shortly thereafter of a second revolt, that of Muhammad b. 
'Abdallah’s brother Ibrahim in al-Basrah. 

Having now returned to al-Mansur’s good graces, al-'Uqayll 
explained that his original remarks were not based on any fore¬ 
knowledge of events about to take place in Iraq, but rather on 
an assessment of conditions in the Hijaz: A rebel that no one 
(of political influence) ( 3 ) would follow, and a region that cannot 
support an army. He therefore assumed that the real danger 


(1) Mas'udl, Muriij (Beirut), III, 295. 

(2) The names of several families are preserved in the account of Mas'udl, 
Muruj (Beirut), III, 295. They include the descendants of 'All (b. All Talib), 
Ja'far, *Aqil, 'Umar b. al-Khattab, and al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam. See also 
Isfahan! (Teheran), 277 ff. On the traditions scholars who supported the revolt 
see F. Omar (1968), 242 n. 38. 

(3) Italics mine. 
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would be elsewhere. Egypt was secure as were Syria and 
al-Kufah, but al-Basrah was another matter. ( x ) Despite 
the substitution of one advisor for another, the variants of 
Tabari and Mas'udI are essentially the same until this point of 
the narration. However, the account of Mas'udI continues. 
Now faced with a second revolt, the Caliph asked what to be 
done with Muhammad b. 'Abdallah in the Hijaz, as if no step 
had been taken until then. Although al-'Uqayll’s suggestion 
was limited to a program of political propaganda, al-Mansur 
sent the heir apparent, 'Isa b. Musa to al-Madlnah with a force 
of 6,000 men, and he then augmented these troops with a large 
army under the command of Muhammad b. Qahtabah. ( 1 2 ) 

There are several points to this last tradition which merit 
further explication. Despite the rather compelling charm of 
the account, the sequence of events described by Mas'udI is 
puzzling to say the least. It is hardly clear why so imposing 
a force was necessary at al-Madlnah when a much more evident 
threat existed in Iraq, a province badly depleted of its strategic 
reserve. ( 3 ) Since a reported 70,000 troops of the imperial 
army were then off on campaigns in Khurasan, and in the Magh¬ 
rib, had Ibrahim b. 'Abdallah already revolted in al-Basrah, 
there is little if any likelihood, that the Caliph would have sent 
his nephew to the Hijaz with sizeable contingents from al- 
Kufah, a city of residual Shl'ite sympathies. Such a move 
could only have resulted in still further denuding a weakened 
Iraq of government forces, and from the very areas which 
required maximum security. 

The critical need of the army sent to Khurasan is suggested 
in yet another variant of this tradition. ( 4 ) If two consultants 
bearing the same advice under similar circumstances were not 


(1) Tabari, III/l, 291-92 indicates a similar story in which Budayl b. Yahya, 
who had previously been consulted on delicate matters by Abu al-*Abbas suggests 
that the Caliph garrison the province of al-Ahwaz. 

(2) Azdi, 187 indicates 4,000 men as does Isfahan! (Teheran), 267. 

(3) The contention of F. Omar (1968), 236 that the Caliph sent *!sa b. Musa 
in order to get rid of him makes no sense at all in view of the predicted success 
of the operation in the Hijaz and the probable difficulties in Iraq. 

(4) Tabari, III/l, 291-92. 
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sufficient, al-Mansur was referred by his generals to still a third. 
This time it was Budayl b. Yahya, a man of ideas (dhu ra’y) 
who had served the Caliph's brother, Abu al-'Abbas before him. 
When he arrived Budayl was informed that Muhammad b. 
'Abdallah had revolted in al-Madlnah. Curiously enough his 
immediate response was to suggest strengthening the garrison 
at al-Ahwaz. When the Caliph pointed out that the insurrect¬ 
ion was confined to the Hijaz, Budayl indicated that he under¬ 
stood, “but al-Ahwaz is the gate through which the rebels will 
come." Somewhat later, when Ibrahim b. 'Abdallah reached 
al-Basrah, Budayl b. Yahya was again brought in for consult¬ 
ation. His advice was to quickly bring the army into action 
(from Khurasan) and to employ al-Ahwaz against the second 
rebel. 

There is, to be sure, no direct reference to the strategic short¬ 
comings of al-Madlnah in this version. It is nevertheless 
apparent that the Caliph’s confidante regarded the real threat 
to the regime as being elsewhere. The major consideration 
was not Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, but to protect al-Ahwaz, 
“the gateway" to the central provinces of the empire. When 
in fact al-Ahwaz declared for the 'Alids, the closest available 
support was the imperial army commanded by al-Mahdl. 
It was then stationed in al-Rayy, the capital of Khurasan. 
Although the Caliph’s son immediately dispatched Khazim b. 
Khuzaymah with a force of 4,000 men to attack al-Ahwaz, this 
army still had to march some 700 miles along the main roads 
to reach the field of battle or 350 miles directly overland. ( x ) 

It was the very failure to sustain a strategic reserve at the 
capital al-Hashimlyah) ( 1 2 ) that forced the Caliph to attach the 
gravest importance to the events unfolding in Iraq and the 
neighboring provinces. Although in the end the 'Abbasid 
victory over Ibrahim was decisive, at the initial stages it was 
touch and go, or in the language of the afore mentioned apo¬ 
calyptical tradition, a second breach “causing a degree of 


(1) Ibid.y 305-6; Isfahan! (Teheran), 325. 

(2) That is to say the capital at Madlnat b. Hubayrah wich was situated adjacent 
to al-Kufah. 
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damage greater than before.'* What could have compelled 
the Caliph to commit large forces to a relatively trivial military 
enterprise in the Hijaz at the very time Ibrahim was assembling 
an army in al-Basrah, and had declarations of support from 
al-Kufah, Fars, Wasit, and al-Ahwaz. The only plausible 
explanation is that 4 Isa b. Musa was dispatched to al-Madlnah 
immediately following the uprising of Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, 
and not subsequent to the second revolt. If this is true, the 
perceptivity attributed to al-'Uqayll and others in recognizing 
the inherent danger in Iraq was hardly extraordinary. It did 
not require someone who was a'lam al-nas bilharb . Not only 
were the main contingents of the imperial army occupied in 
distant campaigns, but 'Isa b. Musa was already in the Hijaz 
with the reserves when the revolt of Ibrahim b. 'Abdallah began 
some two months after the initial uprising. The critical nature 
of the situation confronting al-Mansur should therefore have 
been readily apparent to anyone assessing these developments 
within the 'Abbasid hierarchy. 

One may go a step further and question why 'Isa b. Musa was 
sent to the Hijaz at all. ( x ) The choice of the Caliph's nephew 
to command this force is quite logical at face value, for he had 
considerable experience in the campaigns against the Umayyads. 
Nevertheless, the logistics of the entire operation would have 
been simplified had the government dispatched an army to the 
Hijaz from Syria. The possibility of employing Syrian troops 
against the 'Alids did not escape the attention of the Caliph. 
However, their use was apparently intended only for the 
protection of his capital, and only after it was left exposed to 
attack from neighboring al-Kufah when 'Isa b. Musa and the 
reserves marched against the Hijaz. 

The critical text describing the decision to utilize the Syrians 
is an extremely curious tradition preserved in the martyrology 
of Isfahan!. ( 1 2 ) Upon learning of the Shl'ite outbreak in 

(1) Tabari, III/l, 304-5. There is the report of Ya'qubi, Historiae, II, 452 
that Abu Ja'far, who was then encamped at the building site at Baghdad, wanted 
to attend to Muhammad b. 'Abdallah personnaly. However, the feared leaving 
Iraq while Ibrahim was still unaccounted for. 

(2) Isfahan! (Teheran), 265-66. 
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al-Madlnah al-Mansur is said to have discreetly consulted with 
his paternal uncle, Abdallah b. 'All. The former rebel who 
was then incarcerated at al-Hlrah is pictured as reluctant to 
volunteer any assistance without a compensatory release from 
his confinement. Nevertheless, he did eventually suggest that 
the Caliph guard the approaches to al-Kufah, and send for the 
army contingents in Khurasan commanded by Salm b. Qutay- 
bah. (*) These troops were then to link up with reinforcements 
arriving post-haste from Syria (ma yahmilahu al-barld). 

It would perhaps take an act of faith to assume that the 
Caliph actually consulted his uncle in these circumstances, 
however, 'Abdallah b. 'All had been governor of Syria, and of all 
the 'Abbasid field commanders, he was closest to the indigenous 
army of that region. Moreover, according to Tabari, Salm b. 
Qutaybah was eventually brought to Iraq with contingents of 
the imperial army. The time of this last event is recorded as 
occurring after the revolt of Ibrahim in al-Basrah, but before 
the return of 'Isa b. Musa from his triumph in the Hijaz. ( 1 2 ) 
Though not explicitly stated, the necessity for the infusion of 
these new forces is apparent as the chronicler immediately 
follows the arrival of the Khurasanls with a description of al- 
Mansur’s beleagured position at the capital vis-a-vis the neigh¬ 
boring Kufans. There is no mention of Syria in this last account, 
but there are other sources which confirm the appearance of 
Syrian troops during the crisis in Iraq. 

There is still another variant of that tradition in which 
al-Mansur was advised to strengthen the garrison at al-Basrah 
while the revolt was localized in the Hijaz. ( 3 ) This time the 
Caliph solicited a Syrian shaykh whose ideas were highly valued 
(shaykh min ahl al-Sham dhu ra'y). He advised al-Mansur to 
reinforce al-Basrah with 4,000 Syrian troops (min jund ahl 
al-Sham). Since the situation in Iraq was then quiescent, the 
Caliph regarded this response as that of an old man touched 
with senility. However, when Ibrahim b. 'Abdallah brought 


(1) Ibid., 344. No mention of the Syrians. 

(2) Tabari, III/l, 305. 

(3) Ibid., 292. 
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the 'Alid revolt to al-Basrah, the Caliph recalled him for 
consultation, and once again the shaykh repeated his suggestion 
to employ contingents from the Syrian army. When al-Mansur 
anxiously inquired how this was to be done, he was told to 
write to the governor of Syria requesting that ten be sent each 
day post-haste (fl kull yawm 'asharah fl al-barld). 

The unique feature of this version is not that it introduces 
the Syrians as an element in the conflict, but that it recommends 
they be employed against Ibrahim at al-Basrah, rather than 
with the Caliph against the Kufans. However, this divergence 
of detail from similar texts is not established through an 
“authentic” tradition, but apparently stems from the juxta¬ 
position of two accounts involving the ubiquitous Ja'far b. 
Hanzalah al-Bahrani. Each depicts a different historic moment 
with the composite story of the Syrian shaykh situated some¬ 
where between them in Tabari’s presentation. The first 
account, which precedes the story of the Syrians in the narrative 
of the chronicler, describes an event taking place before the 
revolt of Ibrahim. (*) In that tradition which has been pre¬ 
viously cited, al-Bahrani advises the Caliph to reinforce the 
garrison at al-Basrah, and is dismissed only to be recalled when 
Ibrahim emerged in Iraq. No mention is, however, made of 
Syrian forces. To the contrary, when news of the outbreak 
in al-Basrah is received, al-Mansur is reported to have dispatched 
two Khurasan! commanders. 

The second account, ( 1 2 ) which immediately follows the incident 
of the shaykh, is chronologically fixed after the revolt in 
al-Basrah. In effect the Caliph is advised by al-Bahrani to 
facilitate the transfer of a Syrian army to Iraq. This was not 
done to combat Ibrahim b. 'Abdallah, at al-Basrah, but to 
forestall an attack upon the capital from rebel sympathizers 
in the adjacent city of al-Kufah. The extent of the Caliph’s 
apprehension concerning the Kufans is detailed in other accounts 
and requires no exposition here. While al-Bahrani is concerned 


( 1 ) Ibid., 291 . 

( 2 ) Ibid., 292 . 
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about al-Kufah and the anonymous Syrian shaykh about 
al-Basrah, there is nonetheless a distinct similarity as to the 
acquisition of Syrian manpower. Recalling the shaykh’s 
advice that reinforcements be sent even in groups of tens, the 
report of al-Bahranl’s consultations with the Caliph indicates 
that the Syrian army could not be quickly mobilized in an 
orderly fashion, and consequently arrived in small units. In 
order to give the impession of larger numbers, and thus serve as 
a deterrent against an attack from al-Kufah, the Syrians 
reportedly left the Caliph’s encampment by night, and retracing 
their steps, re-entered the capital the following day. (*) As 
the account of the Syrian shaykh clearly has elements which 
are common to both traditions which precede and follow it in 
the text of the chronicler, its composite structure is most likely 
suggested by them. 

The significant point to be extrapolated from all these accounts 
is that the entry of the Syrians into the campaign appears both 
haphazard and belated, with the historic moment fixed after 
the defeat of the rebels in al-Madlnah. The Syrians were thus 
utilized only as a last resort after word of Ibrahim had reached 
the desparate Caliph in his unguarded capital. It would seem 
that military logic should have dictated that they be sent to 
the Hijaz when the revolt first broke out. 'Isa b. Musa, who 
was governor of al-Kufah could then have remainded behind 
with his full command and served a strategic reserve in Iraq. 

One may therefore conjecture that the failure to allow for 
such a course was dictated by a different set of circumstances. 
It was presumably not a military consideration that required 
the Caliph’s nephew to lead the attack against the rebels in 
al-Madlnah, but rather a question of political priorities. Since 
the revolt provoked the Caliph’s obsessive sensitivity as regards 
the legitimacy of his regime, the entire episode took on a dram¬ 
atic importance that bore little relation to military realities. 
Given al-Madlnah’s status as a holy city, and given the impress¬ 
ive lineage of its rebel constituency, al-Mansur could do no less 


( 1 ) Ibid., 305 . 
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than send someone of equally distinguished credentials, no 
matter how trivial the direct military threat. 

This may in part also explain the decision to rely almost 
exclusively on the ruling family in choosing subsequent governors 
for the Haramayn. Realism is after all often tempered by 
psychological perceptions which are derived from previously 
shared experiences. Regardless of the political divisions within 
the early Islamic community, the scions of the old guard 
commanded respect, if for no other reason than the contributions 
of their distinguished ancestors to the creation of the Islamic 
religion and state. Al-Mansur could no more send an army 
from Syria to remove Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, than he could 
rule the holy cities by way of some governor chosen from among 
his client generals. The last Syrian invasion of this region was 
under the hated Umayyads, and their activities there gave rise 
to traditions of murder, rape, pillage, and the violation of holy 
territory. (*) Dealing with the Hijaz was at this stage still a 
family affair, to be conducted judiciously though firmly, with 
propriety, and above all with an eye to enhancing an 'Abbasid 
regime whose claims to legitimacy were somewhat suspect 
especially among their kinsmen from the aristocrats of Islam. 
While the 'Abbasids could no doubt have held power with a 
good deal less circumpsection towards their Hijaz! relations, 
the psychological need of legitimitizing their rule among the 
old Muslims cannot be underestimated. 

This presumably explains the decision to enter into negotia¬ 
tions despite the weakness of the enemy, as well as the ideological 
tone to the overtures. ( 1 2 ) Every attempt was apparently made 
to avoid conflict within the holy city. Should the rebels have 
chosen to capitulate and accept guarantees of safety rather than 


(1) Note Tabari, III/l, 291 explicity identifies the Syrians as the enemies 
of the family of Abu Talib (a* da* al Abl Talib). Needless to say there were also 
strong historic memories of the sack of the Haramayn by a Syrian army in Umayyad 
times. 

(2) The reference here is to the letters exchanged between al-Mansur and 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah in which the ‘Abbasids set forth their claims to rule 
vis-d-vis the ‘Alid line by way of Fatimah. At the same time they offered a 
guarantee of safety for their adversaries. See Tabari, III/l, 209-10; FHA t 240- 
41 ; Mas'Qdi, Muruj (Beirut), III, 295; Azdi, 182 ft.; I§fahanl (Teheran), 268; also 
F. Omar (1968), 226 ff. 
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enter into combat, it would not only have spared the city and its 
populace, but according to the text of the guarantee, it would 
have validated the claims of the 'Abbasid house. The Hijazls 
could hardly have been expected to enter into such delicate 
negotiations with anyone but a ranking agent descended from 
the 'Abbasid family, in which case no better choice could be 
found than 'Isa b. Musa. One may speculate that the coterie 
of friendly 'Alids that 'Isa b. Musa took with him on the cam¬ 
paign were more than casual bystanders. They were probably 
chosen to influence their relatives to accept the 'Abbasid 
demands. Given the realities of the situation most of the 
Medinese abandoned the struggle before the Caliph's nephew 
entered the city. Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, however, played 
out his role until the very end therein adding still another 'Alid 
martyr for veneration. 

Such sensitivities required by extension future governors of 
acceptable background. In peace or in war the Haramayn thus 
became the sinecure of the 'Abbasid family; however, this by no 
means suggests that the Hijaz could serve as a base from which 
to challenge the central authorities. Whatever limitations 
geography imposed upon Muhammad b. 'Abdallah held equally 
true for the relatives of the Caliph. Tradition may have 
generally reserved for Mecca and al-Madinah governors of 
impeccable genealogy, but their function was largely honorific 
and tied to local concerns. 


Jacob Lassner 
(Detroit) 


(1) 'Isa b. Musa was accompanied by Musa the son of Abu al-*Abbas. See 
Tabari, III/l, 223; Azdi, 187. Isfahan! (Teheran), 267 also indicated that some 
‘Alids traveled with the ‘Abbasid. Their function was to serve as negotiators 
between the parties. Even Humayd B. Qahtabah was considered friendly to 
the ‘Alid (268, 270). One may also note that somewhat later an ‘Abbasid army 
fighting against the ‘Alid, al-Husayn b. ‘All in 149 A.H. was led by the notables 
of the ‘Abbasid house including Sulayman b. Abi Ja*far (al-Mansur), Muhammad 
b. Sulayman b. ‘All, Musa b. ‘Isa (b. Musa), and al-*Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘All. 
This battle also took place in the Hijaz at Fakhkh, a wadi in Mecca. Guarantees 
of safety were orignally offered here as well, although carnage is reported to have 
ensued following the refusal of the ‘Alid pretender to accept the offer. See the 
article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in El*, s.v, al-Husayn b. ‘All, §§hib al-Fakhkh for 
further details and bibliography. 



POUR LE DOSSIER 
DU PROCLUS ARABE : 

AL-KINDl ET LA 

THtOLOGIE PL A TONICIENNE 


A Georges VAJDA 

Tamar at al-jud bi-l-'ilm saraf 
al-dunya wa-l-dhira. 

al-Kindl 


Malgre tous les travaux qui ont ete consacres a cette question, 
nous savons encore mal jusqu’ou s’etendait la connaissance de 
la philosophic grecque par les Arabes. La publication recente 
du Proclus Arabus de Gerhard Endress constitue un evenement 
important en ce domaine ( 1 ). Non seulement ce savant y edite 
une serie de douze extraits de YInsiituiio Theologica traduits en 
arabe, mais il soumet ces textes a de minutieuses analyses d’ordre 
critique, philologique, philosophique ; parmi les resultats aux- 
quels il parvient, retenons l’existence d’une «ecole » de tra- 
ducteurs au m e /ix e siecle, a laquelle appartenaient Yahya ibn 
al-Bitriq, traducteur du De Caelo d’Aristote, et Ustat, tra- 
ducteur de la Metaphysique, et a laquelle il faut attribuer 
egalement les versions en arabe de la Theologie d'Arisioie, du 
Livre du Bien pur (le Liber de Causis des Latins), un epitome du 


(1) Gerhard Endress, Proclus Arabus . Zwanzig Abschnitte aus der Institutio 
Theologica in arabischer Ubersetzung, Beirut, 1973, 
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Traite de Uame d’Aristote attribue par le manuscrit a Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn, et, precisement, la traduction de ces extraits de 
r Inslilulio Theologica. Ce groupe etait anime par le philosophe 
al-Kindl, dont la Philosophic Premiere contient plusieurs 
passages inspires par ces textes de Proclus (voir op. cit ., p. 242- 
245). Nous voudrions montrer ici que plusieurs pages de cette 
meme Philosophie Premiere attestent qu’al-Kindl connaissait 
au moins un fragment de la Theologie Plalonicienne du meme 
Proclus. 


La Leltre a Mu'tasim bi-llah sur la Philosophie Premiere , 
malgre tout ce qu’elle doit a Aristote (a commencer par son 
tit re), est une oeuvre neoplatonicienne en ce que sa premiere 
partie du moins, la seule qui nous soit parvenue, est consacree 
pour plus de la moitie a exposer une theorie de Vun : peu apres 
le debut du chapitre 3, al-Kindl pose une premiere question — 
de combien de fagons dit-on un? —, annongant ainsi des specula¬ 
tions qui occuperont tout le reste du texte. A la page 133 de 
l’edition Abu Rida (*), commence un long developpement 
dialeetique destine a prouver qu’aucun « attribut» ou « cate- 
gorie »( 2 ) ne peut comporter, d’abord, de pluralite sans unite 
et ensuite, d’unite sans pluralite ; on se demande enfin quelle 
est la cause de cette union entre l’unite et la pluralite. Or cette 
serie de raisonnements presente des analogies frappantes avec 


(1) Dans le tome I des Rasail al-Kindl l-falsafiyya, Le Caire, 1369-1950, 
p. 81-162 (texte : p. 97-162). G’est a cette Edition que renverront toutes les Te¬ 
rences & cette oeuvre, not6e PP. 

(2) Traduction approximative de maqul. Les maquldi 6num6r6es par al-Kindl 
dans les pages qui pr6c6dent sont le genre, Pespdce, l’individu, la difference sp6ci- 
flque, le propre, l’accident commun, le tout (hull), la partie (juz*), l’ensemble 
(jamV), reiement (ba'd), le continu, le relatif. Le mot pridicable convient & une 
partie des termes 6numer6s, mais k une partie seulement. On peut k Poccasion 
user du mot categorie, en un sens qui n’est exactement ni celui d 1 Aristote ni celui 
de Kant: la liste ci-dessus comprend des concepts fondamentaux pour une connais- 
sance des choses appuy6e sur la logique et les mathematiques, selon le programme 
expose par al-Kindl dans son fipttre sur le nombre des livres d'Aristote et sur ce qui 
est nicessaire pour parvenir & la philosophie. Le mot attribut est sans doute trop 
large, mais rien n’indique non plus qu’al-Kindi veuille s’en tenir rigoureusement 
aux * categories * au sens qu’on a indiquS. 
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les premieres pages du livre II de la Theologie Platonicienne , oil 
Proclus presente les memes theses, dans le meme ordre, avec des 
arguments qui sou vent annoncent ceux du philosophe arabe ( 1 ). 
Nous allons tenter de mettre cela en evidence, partie par partie. 

I. — Al-Kindl enonce successivement neuf arguments pour 
etablir qu’on ne peut trouver dans les categories de plurality pure, 
sans unite ( 2 ). La marche de chacun d’eux est simple : on suppose 
une plurality sans unite et on en infere une consequence contra- 
dictoire soit en elle-meme, soit avec l’experienee. Voici done cette 
serie d’arguments, chacun reduit a l’essentiel et au besoin 
explicite entre parentheses : 

a) s’il y a plurality sans unite, il n’y a aucune « coincidence 
de participation d’un etat ou d’un signifie un » ; or cette partici¬ 
pation existe, done aussi l’unite, contrairement a l’hypothese ; 

b) s’il y a plurality seulement, rien n’est contraire a la plura¬ 
lity, puisque le contraire de la plurality est l’unite ; il n’y a done 
pas de contraire (generalement parlant, puisqu’il n’y a, par 
hypothese, que de la pluralite) ; mais alors les attributs coinci¬ 
dent, puisque la coincidence est « participation d’un etat ou 
d’un signifie un » (et qu’il n’y a pas de contraire) tout en ne 
coincidant pas (puisqu’il n’y a que pluralite, par hypothese) ; 

c) s’il y a pluralite seulement, les choses ne se ressemblent 
pas, la ressemblance impliquant quelque unite ; mais elles se 
ressemblent en ce qu’elles sont toutes privees d’unite ; 

d) s’il y a pluralite seulement, les choses se meuvent : elles 
ne peuvent etre en repos, puisque le repos implique un etat un ; 
mais d’autre part elles ne se meuvent pas : se mouvoir, de 
quelque fagon que ce soit, e’est passer d’un etat a un autre, et 
1’autre de la pluralite, e’est 1’unite, qui par hypothese n’existe 
pas ; 

e) s’il n’y a que pluralite, cette pluralite comporte des indi- 
vidus ou n’en comporte pas. Si elle en comporte, ou ils sont 

(1) Proclus, Theologie Platonicienne , livre II; texte 6tabli et traduit par 
H. D. Saffrey et L. G. Westerink, Paris, 1974. Les r6f6rences renvoient & cette 
Edition de cette oeuvre, not6e TP. 

(2) PP, 133, 2-136, 9. 
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des unites ou ils n’en sont pas ; s’ils n’en sont pas, ni ne s’y 
reduisent, ils sont une plurality infinie : on demontre alors 
(passons le detail) que cela est contradictoire ; done chaque 
individu est un, done l’unite existe. Si d’autre part la plurality 
ne comporte pas d’individus, elle n’existe pas, puisque plurality 
veut dire individus rassembles ; 

f) s’il n’y a que plurality, aucun des individus de cette plura¬ 
lity n’est defini, la definition etant une et s’appliquant a un 
signifie un ; mais en fait ils sont definis ; il y a done contradiction 
a supposer que la pluralite existe sans unite ; 

g) une pluralite sans unite n’admet pas de nombre, le nombre 
etant forme d’unites ; mais la pluralite est nombree : ici encore 
nous rencontrons une contradiction ; 

h) s’il y a pluralite sans unite il n’y a pas de connaissance, 
puisque la connaissance est l’union, dans un etat un, de Tame 
de celui qui connait et de la marque (rasm) du connu ; mais la 
connaissance existe, done l’unite existe, contrairement a l’hypo- 
these ; 

i) s’il y a pluralite sans unite, tout attribut est une chose ou 
n’est pas une chose; s’il est une chose, il est un, ce qui contredit 
l’hypothese ; s’il n’est pas une chose, nulle pluralite ne peut s’en 
constituer, et cela encore contredit l’hypothese. 

Voyons maintenant, toujours dans leurs grandes lignes, les 
arguments avances par Proclus pour demontrer que les etres 
ne sont pas « seulement multiples »( 1 ) : 

a) tout etre ou bien est un, ou n’est pas un; ce qui est quelque 
chose est un, ce qui n’est pas un n’existe pas. Si la pluralite 
existe, chacun de ses elements est quelque chose ; si chaque 
element n’est pas, la pluralite, qui en est la somme, n’existe pas 
non plus. 

P) si les etres sont multiples sans que l’unite existe, ils seront 
infmiment infinis, chacun se resolvant en une multiplicity dont 
chaque terme se resout a son tour en multiplicity, et ainsi sans 
fin ; mais alors d’une part l’etre sera inconnaissable, et d’autre 


(1) TP, 4, 8-9, 2. 
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part rinfmiment inflni implique quelque chose de plus inflni 
que rinfini; 

y) s’il n’y a pas d’unite tous les etres seront semblables en tant 
qu’ils en seront tous prives ; mais d’autre part sont semblables 
les choses qui sont affectees du meme caractere (tox0o<;), et sont 
done de ce fait affectees de l’unite (l’identite impliquant l’unite) ; 
mais par hypothese l’unite n’existe pas ; elles seront done dissem- 
blables tout en etant semblables ; 

8) tous ces etres prives de Tun seront identiques selon cette 
privation, et en meme temps differents, l’identite etant la pre¬ 
sence dans le multiple de Tun, qui par hypothese n’existe pas ; 

e) s’il n’y a pas d’unite, les etres seront immobiles : car se 
mouvoir, done changer, e’est, pour des etres qui sont par hypo¬ 
these multiples, avoir l’unite ; mais d’autre part le repos implique 
identite de la forme, ou du lieu, oil persiste l’etre en repos ; or 
l’identite implique l’unite ; done les etres seront mobiles : ils 
seront done a la fois mobiles et immobiles ; 

Z) sans Tun, pas de nombre, le nombre etant constitue de 
monades ; en outre chaque nombre est en soi une certaine 
unite (eva<; Tiq) ; 

7]) sans l’unite on ne pourrait ni nommer ni penser les etres, 
car le discours est « l’unite de plusieurs elements », et la connais- 
sance a lieu quand le connaissant s’unit au connu. 

Gomparons maintenant ces deux series d’arguments : neuf 
chez le philosophe arabe, sept chez le philosophe grec. Des la 
premiere lecture on s’apergoit que plusieurs sont identiques chez 
les deux, quant au fond et quant a l’essentiel de la formulation. 
Nous allons les examiner successivement en extrayant de chaque 
texte, quand cela sera possible, les mots ou passages caracteris- 
tiques sur lesquels peut se fonder 1’hypothese qu’al-Kindl aurait 
eu connaissance de ces pages de Proclus. Notons une fois pour 
toutes que l’organisation des raisonnements est assez differente 
chez Tun et 1’autre : nous ne pourrons done mettre en regard des 
developpement entiers, mais du moins leur noyaux. 

1) le premier argument de Proclus (a) est le dernier d’al- 
Kindl (i). Le fond du raisonnement de celui-ci est que « si e’est 
une chose, e’est un », ce que dit identiquement Proclus : 
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’in kana say’ &n fa-huwa to (jlsv tl ov xai ev elvai (TP, 

wdhid (PP, 135, 20), 4, 14), 

et que « si ce n’est pas une chose, il ne peut s’en constituer de 
plurality » ; Proclus dit la meme chose en substance : 


’in lam yakun say * an 

fa-laysa ya’talifu 

min-hu kalra (PP, 136, 1). 


ei 8s (jly)8£v exacrrov ecmv, ou8 s av 
Ta TcoXXa elvat SuvaiTo * toc yap 
7roXXa TauTa ecrav &v exaaTov 

eorcv (TP, 4, 16-18) ; 
si chaque element n’est meme 
pas un, le multiple non plus 
ne saurait exister, car le 
multiple est la somme des 
elements (trad. Saffrey-Wes- 
terink). 


2) le troisi^me argument de Proclus (y) est parallele au troi- 
sieme d’al-Kindl (c). Voici ce que donne la comparaison faite 
selon la meme methode que precedemment : 

— les definitions des semblables sont voisines : 


al-mutasabiha la-ha say’ 
wahid ya'ummuha tatasabahu 
bi-hi (PP, 133, 12-13) ; 

les semblables ont une chose 
une qui les rassemble et par 
laquelle ils se ressemblent. 


toc yap opuxa TaoTov 7re7rov0evai. 
7ra0o<; avayxatov ... Ta 8e TaoTov 
Tt 7r£7rov0OTa, xal ev 7c£7rov0e 

(TP, 6, 12-15) ; necessaire- 
ment les choses semblables 
sont affectees du meme carac- 
tere... ; les choses qui sont 
affectees du meme sont aussi 
affectees de Tun. 


— et surtout un moment de l’argumentation — les choses 
plurales se ressemblent du fait qu’elles n’ont pas d’unite — est 
exprime de part et d’autre presque dans les memes termes : 


wa-hiya mutasabiha 

bi-adamiha l-wahda 

(PP, 133, 14) ; * 

elles se ressemblent du fait 

qu’elles sont privees de l’u- 

nite. 


’EdTepyjfxeva 8?) o5v too evo c, 
7ravTa cbaaiJTCOc;, optocox; av e^oi 

TaiiTY] 7cp6<; aXXyjXa (TP, 6, 7- 
8) ; toutes les choses privees 
de Tun de la meme fagon 
doivent bien de ce fait etre 
dans la meme situation. 
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L’argument reciproque — les choses sans unite de ce fait ne se 
ressemblent pas — se trouve aussi dans les deux textes, mais la 
correspondance litterale est moins nette ; 

3) une meme formule se trouve litteralement dans le cinquieme 

argument de Proclus (e) et le quatrieme d’al-Kindi (d) : 
al-sakin ma kana oorav apa to scttox; ev hi tivC 

bi-hal in wahida scttiv (TP, 7, 18-19) ; tout ce 

(PP, 133, 18) ; ce qui est en qui est en repos est en quel- 

repos, c’est ce qui est dans que chose d’un. 

un etat un. 

4) de meme dans le sixieme argument de Proclus (£) et le 
septieme d’al-Kindi (g) : 

’ awa’il al-'adad al-ahad to yap h apiOfjtwv (TP, 8, 

(PP, 135, 7) ; 12) ; Tun est le principe des 

les principes du nombre sont nombres. 
les unites. 

II faut toutefois noter que le passage du singulier (Fun) au pluriel 
(les unites) peut marquer une difference de pensee ( x ) ; 

5) enfin, la description de la connaissance dans le septieme 
argument de Proclus (•/]) et le huitieme d’al-Kindi (h) s’exprime 
dans des phrases au moins partiellement identiques : 

.../id/ wahida tattahidu bi-ha ... 7) yvcocr^ oTav to yiv/oaxov 
nafsal-arifwa-rasmal-ma'ruf h yev7]Tai 7rpo(; to yvcoaTov 
(PP, 135, 15-16) ; un etat un (TP 8, 21-22) ; la connais- 

dans lequel s’unissent Tame sance (a lieu) quand ce qui 

de celui qui connatt et la connalt devient un avec ce 

trace de ce qui est connu. qui est connu. 

Done nos deux philosophes formulent cinq arguments iden¬ 
tiques pour le fond, et dans leurs formulations apparaissent 
plusieurs expressions fort voisines. II reste deux arguments chez 
Proclus, quatre chez al-Kindi, qui ne se laissent pas placer en 

(1) Al-Kindi dit ailleurs que l’un est le principe du nombre (rukn al-'adad) 
et non un nombre (PP, 150, 20) ; e’est une vue trop banale pour qu’on puisse l’attri- 
buer k l’influence de ce texte de Proclus. 
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vis-a-vis. On peut toutefois faire entre eux certains rapproche¬ 
ments. 

6) Le deuxieme argument de Proclus montre que Tabsence de 
toute unite engendre une proliferation d’infinis d’ordres sans 
cesse croissants ; dans son cinquieme, al-Kindl etablit que 
Texistence des individus conduit a poser l’unite, et que leur 
inexistence impliquerait celle de la plurality elle-meme : deux 
resultats incompatibles avec Thypothese selon laquelle la plura¬ 
lity existerait seule. Ce sont la des voies assez differentes ; cepen- 
dant, nous l’avons vu, la premiere partie de Targumentation 
d’al-Kindi roule sur les difficultes qu’enferme une plurality 
infinie, et cela nous rapproche de Proclus. Le premier moment de 
la recherche dialectique de celui-ci (Pun quelconque des etres qui 
font partie de la multiplicity doit, s’il n’y a pas d’unite, se 
resoudre en des multiplicites de multiplicites, a l’infini : TP, 4, 
21-5, 12) devient un membre d’une des dichotomies successives 
que pose al-Kindl, selon une methode qu’il pratique volontiers : 
si les individus dont, selon la premiere branche d’une premiere 
alternative, est composee la plurality, « ne sont pas des unites 
ni ne se reduisent a des unites, ils sont une plurality infinie » 
(PP, 134, 8-9). Mais au lieu de raisonner, comme Proclus. sur 
des infinites d’infmis, al-Kindl prefere considerer une portion 
prelevee sur l’infini et se demander si elle est elle-meme finie ou 
infinie, pour montrer que dans les deux cas on arrive a des 
absurdites. 

7) Le quatrieme argument de Proclus (8) n’a pas de corres- 
pondant parmi ceux d’al-Kindi; il peut toutefois n’etre pas sans 
rapport avec les deux premiers (a et b) du philosophe arabe, qui 
sont lies, comme on a pu le constater plus haut. Ceux-ci roulent 
en effet sur la coincidence et la contrariety ; celui de Proclus, sur 
l’identite et la difference. Au surplus tels groupes de mots se 
laissent rapprocher : 

fa-la ittifaq istirak in fi hal in ’AXXa (xyjv xal tocutoc ye aXXyjXoic; 

wahidat in ’aw ma'na n wahid eaxat xa 7ioXXa xai sxspa xaxa 

(PP, 133, 2-3) ; alors il n’y a to auxo. ... xa xs yap axrauxoc; 

pas de coincidence de partici- e^ovxa xaxa xv)v xaoxa... 
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pation dans un etat un ou (TP, 6, 19-20 ; 22-23) ; les 
une signification une. etres multiples seront iden- 

tiques et differents sous le 
meme rapport. 

...les choses qui se compor- 
tent de la meme fagon sont 
identiques quant a l’habitus. 


8) Apres ces deux paralleles plus lointains que les precedents, 
il reste enfin un argument d’al-Kindi qui ne figure pas chez 
Proclus : c’est celui ou il raisonne sur la definition (f). A moins 
toutefois qu’on ne se rappelle que hadd , definition, peut corres- 
pondre au grec Xoyo<;, et permettre ainsi de rapprocher un passage 
de cet argument de quelques mots tires de l’argument de Proclus : 


al-hadd wahid un yaqa'u 'ala 
mana n wahid,fa- inlamyakun 
fl l-katra wahid un fa-la mah- 
dud, wa-id lam yakun mah- 
diid un fa-la hadd (PP, 135, 
2-3); 

la definition est quelque chose 
d’un, et s’applique a un sens 
un ; si done il n’y a pas d’un 
dans la plurality il n’y a pas 
de defini, et s’il n’y a pas de 
defini il n’y a pas de defini¬ 
tion. 


xal yap 6 Xoyo<; ex 7roXX&v 
el<;... 'Evcoaenx; Se oox ou<nq<;, 
ofxou xal to yivoxTxeiv exacrra 
xal to Xeyeiv 7uepl o>v ytvcoaxopLev 

oux e'dTai (TP, 8, 20 ; 22-23) ; 
le logos est un, fait de 
plusieurs elements... 
si l’unite n’est pas, en meme 
temps ne sera ni la connais- 
sance de chaque chose ni le 
logos relatif a ce que nous 
connaissons ( l ). 


(1) Dans la traduction du grec on a conserve le mot logos pour laisser ouverte 
la possibility d’une correspondance entre ce mot et l’arabe hadd, definition. Un peu 
plus bas (TP, 10, 2) Proclus l’emploie en ce sens, qu’il a deja chez Aristote (voir 
H. Bonitz. Index Aristotelicus, 433-434). D’autre part quand al-Kindl 6crit que le 
nom collectif donne aux choses auxquelles il s’applique « son nom et sa d6flniti) 
haddahu (PP, 125, 11), il se souvient vraisemblablement des Categories : >cal 
Touvopa xai t6v X6yov xar^yopEicjOai (5, 2 a 20-21 ; la meme expression revient 
plusieurs fois dans les lignes qui suivent). On notera que la traduction arabe qui 
remonte a Yahya ibn *AdI, et qui est done posterieure a 1’ypoque d’al-Kindi, 
emploie toujours le mot qawl pour traduire X6y oq, sauf en 2 a 28-29 : hadd (voir 
Kh. Georr, Les Categories d'Aristote dans leurs versions syro-arabes , Beyrouth, 1948, 
p. 322 et 215) : cette exception est-elle la trace d’un 6tat ant£rieur de la traduc¬ 
tion ? Quoi qu’il en soit la correspondance hadd- X6yo q n’a rien de surprenant. 
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Si nous dressons un tableau d’ensemble des resultats de cette 
comparaison, nous trouvons chez nos deux philosophes cinq 
arguments identiques pour le fond et pour plusieurs expressions ; 
trois d’al-Kindl qui recoupent partiellement deux de Proclus ; 
un enfin ou la rencontre entre les deux textes pourrait se fonder 
sur un fait de polysemie propre au lexique philosophique grec. 
Les differences resident dans l’ordre des arguments et dans leur 
agencement interne. Au total nous pouvons avancer une pre¬ 
miere conclusion : pour ecrire les pages que nous avons resumees 
et analysees, al-Kindl n’a pas purement et simplement copie le 
debut du chapitre 1 du livre II de la Theologie Platonicienne , 
mais il est impossible que les analogies que nous avons notees 
soient l’effet du hasard. On peut done presumer qu’il a eu 
connaissance au moins de cette partie de l’ouvrage de Proclus. 
Ajoutons pour finir un argument qui, isole, n’aurait pas grand 
poids, mais qui en gagne quand on le rapproche de tout ce que 
nous venons de voir. Alors que Proclus use regulierement du 
mot un, al-Kindl emploie normalement le mot unite , wahda ; 
toutefois il introduit les deux derniers arguments de cette 
premiere serie en reprenant le terme meme de Proclus : ’ in kanat 
halva fa-qat bila wdhid : « s’il y a plurality seulement, sans un » ; 
comme si ressurgissait, a la fin de ce developpement, un texte 
sous-jacent dont jusque-la al-Kindl controlait la transposition ; 
texte qui, compte tenu de ce que nous avons vu, pourrait bien 
etre celui de Proclus. 

II — Passons maintenant au deuxieme volet du raisonne- 
ment : il n’y a pas d’unite sans plurality ; d’abord, chez al- 
Kindl f 1 ) : 

j) s’il y a unite sans plurality, il n’y a pas d’opposition, e’est- 
a-dire d’alterite : car cela suppose au minimum deux termes ; 
or l’opposition existe, il ne peut done y avoir d’unite sans 
alterite ; 

k) sans plurality il ne peut y avoir de soustraction, laquelle 
porte au moins sur une chose mise a part des autres; or la sous¬ 
traction existe, done, etc.; 


(1) PP, 136, 14-140, 7. 
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l) sans plurality, pas de difference, car elle suppose au moins 
deux termes, etc. ; 

m) sans plurality il n’y aurait ni convergence ni divergence, 
ni jonction ni separation, lesquelles toutes supposent au moins 
deux termes ; 

n) s’il y a unite sans plurality, Tun n’a ni commencement, ni 
milieu, ni fin ; car cela n’existe que dans ce qui a des parties et, 
done, est plural; mais cela existe, done, etc. ; 

o) sans plurality il ne peut exister de figure geometrique, 
toute figure etant constitute de segments rectilignes ou courbes, 
ou de surfaces limitees par des segments rectilignes ou courbes ; 
or les figures existent; 

p) sans plurality il n’y a ni mouvement, puisque ce qui se 
meut passe vers quelque chose d’autre ; ni repos : le repos 
implique un lieu et des parties, done de la plurality ; enfin la 
negation de l’etre en mouvement implique une plurality : celle 
du sujet et du predicat sur lequel porte la negation ; 

q) sans plurality il n’y a ni tout, puisqu’un tout rassemble au 
moins deux parties, ni parties, puisque, correlative du tout, la 
partie ne peut exister si le tout n’existe pas ; 

r) s’il n’existe ni partie ni tout il n’y a pas de chose, done ni 
sensible ni intelligible, done pas d’unite non plus : l’hypoth^se 
d’une unite sans plurality est done contradictoire. 

Ensuite, chez Proclus ( x ) : 

0) si l’un existe seul, nul etre n’aura de parties, car en ce cas 
il serait multiple ; ni eorrelativement il ne sera un tout; 

i) rien n’aura ni commencement, ni milieu, ni fin ; 

x) il n’existera aucune figure, tout ce qui a une figure etant 
soit droit, soit courbe, soit compose des deux : tous caracteres 
qui impliquent la multiplicity ; 

X) l’etre ne sera pas dans un autre, car ce serait contradictoire 
avec l’existence de l’unite seule ; ni en soi, car il serait a la fois 
enveloppant et enveloppe, ce qui implique alterite au moins de 
definition ; 

(1) TP, 9, 5-11, 17. 


5 
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(jt) aucun etre ne sera en mouvement, car le mouvement 
implique changement, done alterite ; ni en repos : il faudrait qu’il 
le fut ou en lui-meme ou en un autre, et nous avons vu que cela 
etait contradictoire avec l’hypothese ; 

v) un etre ne sera ni identique a un autre ni different d’un 
autre, puisque par hypothese il n’y a pas d y autre ; ni different 
de soi-meme, car il serait alors multiple ; ni identique a soi- 
meme, l’identite supposant un rapport a un autre ( x ) ; 

£) il ne pourra etre semblable, e’est-a-dire affecte d’une pro¬ 
priety identique a celle d’un autre ; ni dissemblable, e’est-a-dire 
affecte de proprietes differentes ; 

o) il ne sera ni en contact avec un autre, ni separe, puisqu’il 
n’y a pas d 'autre ; ni par rapport a soi-meme, car cela serait en 
lui une propriety accidentelle : or Vun ne peut recevoir que soi- 
meme ; 

n) aucun etre ne sera ni egal ni inegal a un autre; ni inegal 
a soi-meme, car cela suppose deux parties ; ni egal a soi-meme, 
car il serait a la fois mesurant et mesure, done il ne serait pas un. 

Neuf arguments done de part et d’autre : les comparaisons 
seront plus aisees que pour la premiere serie. 

9) Le premier argument de Proclus (0) est Tavant-dernier 
d’al-Kindi (q) ; les formulations n’offrent pas de parall^le 
remarquable. 


10) Le deuxieme de Proclus (i) est le cinquieme d’al-Kindi 
(n) ; notons deux paralleles : 


la ibtida 1 wa-la tawassut 
wa-la ahir la-hu li-anna 
dalika la yakun ’ilia fl di 
’ajza’ (PP, 137, 18-19) ; U 
n’a ni commencement ni mi¬ 
lieu ni fin, parce que cela 
n'existe que dans ce qui a 
des parties. 


*'Eti $s outs apxV oSts TeXeunfjv 
Ttvo<; slvat Suvarov. T£> 

apx>)v xal gicrov xal tsXsu- 
tt]v pisptaTov sari (TP, 9, 12- 
14) ; il ne peut exister de 
commencement ni de fin de 
rien ; car ce qui a commence¬ 
ment, milieu et fin, est divi¬ 
sible en parties. 


(1) Voir l’explication dans l’6dition cit6e, p. 82, n. 2. 
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wa-l-wahid la ibtida ’ wa-la 
wasat wa-la ahir la-ha (PP, 
138, *1) ; 

Tun n’a ni commencement, 
ni milieu, ni fin. 


t b 8k sv... out 5 apa apj^v oSts 
[jiaov oSts tsXsutyjv S£st, (TP, 
9, 14-15) ; Tun... n’aura done 
ni commencement, ni milieu, 
ni fin. 


Notons dans la seconde phrase citee la substitution, comme plus 
haut, de an (wahid) a unite (wahda) ; la premiere presente en 
fait le meme cas : le pronom masculin ha qui s’y trouve n’a pas 
d’antecedent dans le membre qui precede ; on y trouve en 
revanche le mot wahda , auquel il faut done superposer le mot 
wahid pour que l’accord du pronom soit correct. 


11) Le troisieme argument de Proclus (x) est le sixieme 
d’al-Kindl (o) ; ici encore les expressions sont voisines : 
al-askal 'imma min qusiyy rcav yap 8 y) to cr/r\[ioi ^X ov *) 

wa-imma min ’awtar wa- su 0 u sart,v ?) TOp^epe*; yj (juxtov 


5 imma marakkaba min qusiyy 
wa-awlar (PP, 138, 6-7) ; 
les figures sont formees d’arcs 
ou de cordes ou composees 
d’arcs et de cordes. 

fa-l-mustadir wa-l-kuriyy la- 
huma markaz wa-'ihata (PP, 
138, 9) ; 

le circulaire et le spherique 
ont tous deux un centre et 
une circonference. 


(TP, 9, 16-17) ; tout ce qui 
a une figure est ou droit ou 
courbe ou compose. 


si 8 s 7rspi9sps<;, scrat sv auTCp 
to fiiv ax; [xsaov Ta 8k &<; so^aTa 
S 9 5 a SiaTstvst to [liaov (TP, 9, 
18-20) ; s’il est circulaire il y 
aura en lui (un point qui sera) 
comme le centre et (des points 
qui seront) comme des extre- 
mites vers lesquelles tend 
le centre. 


12) Le cinquieme argument de Proclus (pi) correspond au 
septieme d’al-Kindl (p). Un parallele textuel : 

al-mutaharrik yataharrak bi- xivoup-svov yap (jisTaSaXXstv 
intiqal in 'ilagayr (PP, 138,16); avayxaiov * pisTaSaXXov 8k sv 

ce qui se meut, se meut en aXXtp yivsaOai (TP, 10, 5-6) ; 
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passant a quelque chose ce qui se meut, necessaire- 
d’autre. ment change ; et ce qui chan¬ 

ge passe dans un autre. 

13) Le huitieme argument de Proclus (o) est identique au 
quatrieme d’al-Kindl (m) — du moins quant aux concepts 
exploites, car le mode d’argumentation est assez different d’un 
de ces passages a l’autre. 

Done, sur deux series de neuf arguments, nous relevons cinq 
identites ; pour le reste les raisonnements different. Restent sans 
vis-a-vis : chez Proclus, les arguments de Tetre qui n’est ni en un 
autre ni en soi (X), ni identique ni different par rapport a un 
autre ou a soi (v), ni semblable ni dissemblable (£), ni egal ni 
inegal a un autre ou a soi-meme (tc) ; chez al-Kindl, les arguments 
tires de l’opposition (j), de la soustraction (k), de la difference 
(1), et de Tinexistence de toute chose s’il n’existe pas de plura¬ 
lity (r) : tout en etant un corollaire du precedent cet argument 
a son ressort propre. 

14) On peut toutefois rapprocher Targument v d’une partie 
de Targument 1 : celui-ci montre que Tinexistence de la plurality 
rendrait impossible toute difference, tabayun ; celui-la, qu’un 
etre ne serait, par rapport a soi ou a un autre, ni identique ni 
different, ^Tspov. D’autre part ce concept d’alterite, gayriyya , 
apparalt dans Targument j, oh il est tire du concept deposition, 
mudadda. II y a done quelque analogie entre un de ceux des 
arguments de Proclus, et deux de ceux d’al-Kindl, qui restent 
sans correspondant d’une liste a Tautre. 

III. — Enfin nos deux philosophes s’attachent a tirer les 
conclusions de ce qu’ils viennent d’etablir dialectiquement : a 
savoir, que Tunite et la plurality n’existent pas Tune sans Tautre. 
Proclus pose ainsi le problfeme : Tetre etant multiple et un, est-ce 
que le multiple participe de Tun, ou que Tun participe du 
multiple, ou qu’ils participent chacun Tun de Tautre, ou qu’au- 
cun des deux ne participe de Tautre? Dans ce dernier cas nous 
retrouverions les contradictions du multiple sans unite. S’ils 
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participent l’un de l’autre, il faut qu’une « nature » qui ne soit 
ni l’un ni le multiple soit cause et de leur etre et de Ieur melange ; 
en effet, la cause de leur rassemblement ne peut etre ni eux- 
m6mes, car ils sont etrangers l’un a l’autre, ni le hasard, car 
en ce cas ils auraient dft etre d’abord separes l’un de l’autre, ce 
qui est impossible. Ce terme superieur est soit un, soit non-un ; 
s’il est un et participe du multiple, il faut a nouveau assigner 
une cause a cette participation, et ainsi a l’infini; s’il n’en parti¬ 
cipe pas, il faut distinguer d’une part 1’un dont on a prouve 
plus haut qu’il ne pouvait etre separe du multiple, et d’autre 
part «l’un imparticipable et absolu ». Si le terme superieur est 
non-un, il ne peut produire un effet superieur a celui de l’un, qui 
est la cause de tout etre et de tout devenir : il n’est done pas 
superieur a l’un. Done le multiple participe de l’un, l’un ne se 
melange pas avec la multiplicity, rien n’est superieur a l’un, l’un 
est la cause de l’etre du multiple ( x ). 

Al-Kindi raisonne ainsi : la nature des choses etant unite et 
plurality, l’unite doit ou etre separee de la plurality ou lui etre 
associee. Si elle en est separee, les contradictions attachees a 
1’unite seule reviendront, et de meme celles attachees a la 
plurality. Unite et plurality sont done associees, soit par le 
hasard soit par une cause. Si e’est par le hasard, elles etaient 
d’abord separees, et toutes les absurdites ressurgissent; elles 
sont done associees intimement des le principe de leur existence. 
Or la cause de cette association appartient a leur essence ou en 
est distincte ; la premiere hypothese nous engage dans une 
regression a l’infini ( 1 2 ). Done cette cause est plus haute qu’elles 
et anterieure a elles ; elle ne leur est pas associee, ni n’est du 
m6me genre qu’elles, et done ne leur ressemble pas. Or elle est 
elle-meme une ou plurale ; si elle est plurale elle enferme aussi 
l’unite, si bien que l’unite et la plurality sont la cause de l’unite 
et de la plurality, ce qui est impossible ; il reste done qu’elle soit 
seulement une ( 3 ). 

(1) TP, 12, 1-14, 16. 

(2) Ici le detail du texte est difficile ; on peut se demander s’il n’est pas alt£r£. 
Quoi qu’il en soit la demonstration repose sur une proposition etablie pr£alable- 
ment : rien ne peut §tre cause de son essence (dal) ; voir PP, 123, 3-124, 16. 

(3) PP, 140, 16-143, 9. 
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La ressemblance de ces deux developpements, au moins dans 
leurs grandes lignes, est trop frappante pour qu’il soit utile d’y 
insister beaucoup : meme introduction (participation ou non?), 
meme methode dichotomique dans l’analyse progressive du 
probleme, meme alternative du hasard ou de la cause, meme 
determination d’une cause superieure heterogene aux choses, 
et sans plurality aucune. L’allure meme des raisonnements est 
souvent identique : dans le rappel des dialectiques precedentes 
pour exclure la non-participation reciproque de Tun et du mul¬ 
tiple ; dans la refutation de l’hypothese du hasard ; dans le rejet 
de celle selon laquelle Punite et la pluralite seraient la cause 
de leur union. En outre on pent relever des paralleles textuels 
parfaitement nets : 


wa-'ayd an fa-id qad tabayyana 
9 anna liba al-asyal 9 wahda wa- 
kalra , fa-la lahlu l-wahda 
min 'an takuna mubayinat^ 
li-l-katra 'aw musarikat an 
laha; fa-in kanati l-wahda 
mubayinal &n li-l-katra wajaba 
'an yalzama ma kana wahdal^ 
fa-qat ma lazima l-wahdata 
l-lali qaddamna dikraha min 
al-hulf wa-['an] yalzama ma 
kana katra an fa-qat ma lazima 
l-katrata 1-latT qaddamna di- 
kraha (PP, 140, 16-20) ; puis- 
qu’il est clair que la nature 
des choses est unite et plura¬ 
lite, alors de deux choses 
Tune : ou Punite est separee 
de la pluralite ou bien elle lui 
est associee. Si Punite est 
separee de la pluralite, alors 
necessairement les contra¬ 
dictions qui s’attachent a 
Punite et que nous avons 


’AXX 5 et xat 7uoXXa xat ev ecnrtv, 
apa Ta 7uoXXa yz'zzyzi too £v6<;‘ 
5) to ev t&v 7roXXoiv, yj xat 
aXXvjXcov aptcpoTepa, 73 ooSeTepa 
aXXif]XG)v, aXXa x 6 ^'^ Ta 
7ioXXa x^p'^ to ev... ; Et 

TOtVOV (JIY)T£ TO £V TG)V TtoXX&V 
[XY)T£ Ta 7roXXa [LZTZ-/ZI TOO ev6^, 
ecrrat toc aoTa aTOTca a xat 
7rpOT£pOV S7CI TY)<; T6)V TUOXX&V 

O7ro0ea£(o^ cjovtjy 0 ^ (TP, 12, 
1-4 ; 5-7) ; si Petre est mul¬ 
tiple et un, est-ce que done 
le multiple participe de Pun, 
ou Pun du multiple, ou chacun 
Pun de Pautre, ou bien est-ce 
qu’aucun des deux ne partici¬ 
pe de Pautre, mais que le 
multiple est a part et Pun a 
part?... Si done Pun ne parti¬ 
cipe pas du multiple, ni le 
multiple de Pun, il y aura 
les memes absurdites que 
nous avons deduites en fai- 
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mentionnees plus haut s’at- 
tacheront a ce qui est unite 
seulement, et celles qui s’at- 
tachent a la plurality, et que 
nous avons mentionnees, 
s’attacheront a ce qui est 
plurality seulement. 

fa-yabqa ’id an ’ ayd an ’an 
takuna l-wahda musarikat an 
li-l-katra... 9 ayy 9 anna ma 
fl-hi l-katra minha fa-fl-hi 

1- wahda wa-ma fi-hi l-wahda 
fa-fl-hi l-katra (PP, 141, 1 ; 

2- 3); ainsi done il reste encore 
que l’unite participe de la plu¬ 
rality... e’est-a-dire que ce qui 
parmi (les choses sensibles) 
contientla plurality, contienne 
aussi runite et que ce qui con- 
tient l’unite contienne aussi 
la plurality. 

fa-la yahlu dalika l-istirak 
min 9 an yakuna bi-l-baht 9 ayy 
al-ittifaq bila * Mat in 9 aw bi- 
f ilia (PP, 141, 5-6); alors 
cette association doit ou bien 
etre le fait du hasard, e’est-a- 
dire d’une rencontre sans 
cause, ou bien avoir une cause. 

fa-qad tabayyana 9 anna bi-l- 
9 asya 9 jamV an 'i7/af an 9 ula... 
wa-hadihi l-ilia la tahlu min 
9 an takuna wahidat an 9 aw 
kaiira (PP, 143, 1 ; 3) ; il est 
done clair maintenant que 
les choses toutes ensemble 
ont une cause premiere... et qui 
doit etre soit une soit plurale. 


sant Thypothfese du multiple. 


Ei 8s ye xocl to Iv (jists^oi tg>v 
7ToXX6)v xocl Ta 7roXXa too sv6<;. .. 
(TP, 12, 16-17) ; si a la fois 
Tun participe du multiple et 
le multiple participe de Tun... 


... 8si 8v) to t% fju£sox; aiTiov 

auTOi<; oTCap^eiv... 7) TjOTOfxa- 

tio[jisv7]v slvoci ttjv aiv oSov ocotoiv 

(TP, 12, 20 ; 13, 6) ; il faut 
qu’ils aient une cause de 
(leur) melange... ou bien que 
leur rencontre soit produite 
par le hasard. 

’AvdcyxT) to ivov tj (jdoev slvai tt)v 
apxV 7) toXXcxc; (TP, 15, 1) ; 
necessairement le premier 
principe est un ou plusieurs. 
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Ainsi les deux textes, respectivement, de Proclus et d’al- 
Kindl que nous avons mis en parallele ont meme plan : deux 
series d’arguments dialectiques qui prouvent qu’il est impossible, 
d’abord qu’il existe une plurality pure, ensuite qu’il existe une 
unite pure, dans les choses ; et une troisieme partie oh est 
etablie l’existence d’une cause une, superieure aux choses et 
toute differente d’elles. Les arguments qui constituent les deux 
premieres parties de ces textes sont au total au nombre de seize 
chez Proclus et de dix-huit chez al-Kindi; dix d’entre eux sont 
tres proches, voire identiques, chez les deux philosophes ; en 
outre cinq arguments d’al-Kindl presentent des analogies avec 
quatre arguments de Proclus. La troisieme partie a dans les 
deux cas meme plan d’ensemble, meme methode, meme conclu¬ 
sion : les deux philosophes deduisent l’existence d’un Un trans- 
cendant qui a la fin de l’ceuvre d’al-Kindl (ou plutot de ce qui 
nous en reste) se revelera identique au Dieu createur. Or precise- 
ment dans cette page vers laquelle tend toute la premiere partie 
de la Philosophic Premiere on releve encore deux phrases ou se 
pergoit de fagons legerement differentes l’echo de deux phrases 
du texte de Proclus : 


kull wahid in min al-mcf luldt in 
li-l-wahda ’innama yadhabu 
min wahdatihi ’ila gayri 
huwiyyatihi (PP, 161, 11-12) ; 
chacune des choses causees 
par l’unite ne fait que passer 
de son unite ( x ) a sa non¬ 
existence. 


tuocv yap 8yj t6 too evo^ arep6- 
(jlsvov zi<; to [ry)S£v so06<; xai tyjv 
eauTou StaStSpaoxsi <p0opav (TP, 
14, 11-12) ; tout ce qui est 
prive de l’un court droit au 
neant et a sa propre des¬ 
truction. 


bi-l-wahda qawam al-kull , (jlstoc piv too §v g<x>^st(xl tcov 

law faraqati l-wahda *adat Svtcov Ixacrrov, x^p'^ ^ too 


(1) II s’agit de l’unit6 de la chose causae, non de l’unit6 de l’Un Vrai, contraire- 
ment & ce qu’avance Alfred L. Ivry dans sa traduction, souvent bonne d’ailleurs, 
de la Philosophic Premiere ( Al-Kindi's Metaphysics , Albany, 1974, p. 113) : l’Un 
Vrai est lui-mtae la cause de Tunit6 qui est un accident et un effet dans les choses 
cr66es (PP, 161, 5-8), et par quoi se fait leur existentiation (PP, 161, 18 et la suite). 
Prendre l’unit6 de 1’Un Vrai pour celle de la chose «unifiGe » (PP, 161, 10), c’est 
remplacer par un panth6isme fort peu islamique une doctrine ou apparait d6j& 
Pid6e de Tadventicit6 de 1’existence. 
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wa-dalaral mcfa l-firaq ma' an 
bild-zaman (PP, 162, 10-11) ; 
c’est par l’unite que le tout 
subsiste, si (rexistence indi- 
viduelle) se separait de l’unite 
elle s’abolirait dans cette se¬ 
paration meme, sans delai. 


sic, T7)v sauTOU TuopsusTai 90opav 

(TP, 13, 24-25) ; avec Tun 
chacun des etres est conserve, 
separe de Tun il va a sa 
propre destruction. 


En face de ces ressemblances il faut placer les points oil les 
deux textes se separent. On les aura deja remarques ; certains 
ont ete signales au passage. Rappelons pour l’essentiel que 
l’ordre des arguments n’est pas le meme chez les deux philo- 
sophes ; que certains, chez Tun et chez l’autre, restent sans 
correspondant dans 1’autre serie ; le plus sou vent les arguments 
de fond identique sont construits de fagons differentes. Le detail 
fin de ces differences ne pourrait apparaltre qu’a une comparai- 
son ligne a ligne des textes integraux — ce qu’il n’est pas 
possible de faire ici, et qui est d’autant moins indispensable 
que les deux oeuvres considerees sont facilement accessibles ( x ). 
Mais le lecteur aura eu quelque idee de ces divergences, qu’on 
n’a pas cherche a minimiser, encore moins a cacher. C’est que 
precisement elles permettent de mieux saisir la methode de 
travail d’al-Kindi. 

Il parait peu douteux que ce philosophe ait connu, sinon toute 
la Theologie Platonicienne , du moins le debut de son deuxieme 
livre : les paralleles qu’on a degages sont suffisamment conclu- 
ants. Il est clair aussi qu’il ne s’est pas borne a reproduire le 
texte de Proclus : il Pa suivi pour l’essentiel et s’est permis les 
modifications qu’on vient de rappeler. C’est de la meme fagon 
qu’il a procede avec quelques passages d’Aristote au premier 
chapitre de la Philosophie Premiere , avec quelques philosophes 
neoplatoniciens dans son Epitre sur Vintellect ( 1 2 ). Il se conforme 
en cela au programme qu’il definit au debut de la Philosophie 
Premiere : chercher le vrai la oil il est, reprendre ce qu’en ont dit 


(1) Voir r6f6rences aux notes 1, p. (Proclus). 1, p. et 1, p. (al-Kindi). 

(2) Voir sur ce dernier point J. Jolivet, L'intellect selon Kindi , Leiden, 1971, 
p. 50-86. 
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les Anciens, le completer au besoin, l’accommoder aux exigences 
de la langue et de l’epoque ; programme naturel chez un philo- 
sophe que ses vastes lectures n’empechent pas d'etre original. 
Le corollaire de cette constatation est qu’il faudrait observer la 
plus grande prudence si Ton voulait passer d’un texte donne 
d’al-Kindl a un texte antique inconnu et simplement atteste, 
quelque bonnes raisons qu’on ait de penser qu’il s’en serait 
inspire : l’exemple qu’on vient de presenter montre a quelles 
erreurs on s’exposerait si Ton voulait reconstruire a partir de 
ces quelques pages d’al-Kindl celles de la Theologie Platonicienne 
qui lui ont servi a les ecrire, a supposer qu’on sache seulement 
cela et que l’original grec se soit perdu. 

Terminons sur une incertitude. Nous ne connaissons pas 
jusqu’a present de traduction en arabe de la Theologie Pla¬ 
tonicienne ; nous savons simplement que les bio-bibliographes 
arabes attribuent a Proclus une Theologie , sans autre precision, 
et en des termes peu clairs ( 1 ). Quoi qu’il en soit de ce dernier 
point il est, nous semble-t-il maintenant, indeniable qu’une 
version de ce texte ait ete disponible a l’epoque d’al-Kindl. 
Faut-il l’attribuer a ce meme cercle de traducteurs dont Gerhard 
Endress a etabli l’existence? Dans l’etat actuel des connaissances 
seul un examen philologique comme celui auquel il s’est livre 
permettrait de repondre a cette question. Or nous n’avons sous 
la main que le texte d’al-Kindl, et nous savons que dans le detail 
il s’ecarte assez de celui de Proclus pour que nous ne puissions pas 
en inferer la methode et le style de la traduction dont il se servait. 
Sommes-nous moins demunis en ce qui concerne le lexique? 
Les minutieuses comparaisons de textes qui constituent une 
part importante de l’ouvrage de G. Endress et de ses acquis ont 
degage les elements d’un vocabulaire philosophique commun au 
cercle de traducteurs lie a al-Kindi. D’autre part les paralleles 
etablis plus haut entre des passages de ce philosophe d’une part, 
de Proclus de 1’autre, permettent apparemment d’enumerer un 


(1) Voir G. Endress, op. cif., p. 52-54, et 55; et J. van Ess, * Jiingere orienta- 
listische Literatur zur neuplatonischen Oberlieferung im Bereich des Islam», 
Parusia (Festgabe fur Johannes Hirschberger, hg. von K. Flasch, Frankfurt/ 
Main, 1965), p. 344-345. 
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certain nombre de mots-cles dont on pent verifier la presence on 
l’absence dans ce vocabulaire. Nous constatons que, a la diffe¬ 
rence de ce qui se passe dans nos textes, ap^ n’y est pas transpose 
en ’awwal ni en ibtida ’; non plus [xsts/siv en saraka ; le mot wahda 
n’y figure pas, alors qu’il est quasi-constant chez al-Kindi : Tun, 
(to) sv, c’est al-wahid, que nous avons vu apparaltre seulement 
trois fois dans ces pages de notre philosophe ; katra , constant 
chez lui, semble plus rare de l’autre c6te. Inversement nous 
pouvons relever quelques convergences : notons sans plus 
'adam-<7Tsp7)<7i<;, /ladd-Xoyoc; ( 1 ), mZaga/a-fisTaSaXXeiv, ma' an -su0u^, 
huwiyya-'ov. Ces divers exemples ne sont toutefois pas significatifs 
parce qu’ils sont isoles : le materiel est trop pauvre pour que 
nous puissions y noter des Constances. On ne peut non plus se 
fonder sur des indices ponderes, si on me permet cette expression : 
je veux dire s’attacher a des termes particulierement importants 
dont la presence ou Tabsence auraient une signification parti- 
culiere : en effet huwiyya est dans le premier cas, saraka dans 
l’autre. Finalement l’examen du vocabulaire, dans les etroites 
limites ou il nous est possible, ne peut nous apprendre s’il faut 
attribuer la version de la Theologie Platonicienne a l’un des 
traducteurs groupes autour d’al-Kindl. II faut nous contenter, 
du moins pour Tinstant, d’avoir etabli qu’il connaissait quelques 
pages de cette oeuvre de Proclus. 

Jean Jolivet 
(Paris) 


(1) Voir plus haut, n. 1, p. 



LE DISCOURS DIDACTIQUE 
DANS MULHAT AL- I'RAB 


1. Remarques preliminaries 

A en croire un commentateur tardif, al-Hadrami (m. 930/1524), 
qui ne cite pas ses sources et se contente de rapporter l’infor- 
mation qu’il donne a une voix fragile et vague (« on dit»), le 
poeme didactique de Hariri, Mulhat al-irab , aurait ete compose 
« en une seule seance ». Cette urjuza serait ainsi «la fille d’une 
nuit»(*). La correspondance de Hariri avec Ibn al-Tilmid nous 
permet d’avoir une appreciation plus juste. 

Ce fut a Bagdad, en Tan 504, que la Mulha commenga a 
prendre forme. Ibn al-Tilmid, qui etudia plusieurs fois les 
Maqamat sous la direction de Hariri, demanda a celui-ci de 
composer un compendium de grammaire a Tintention des 
debutants ( 1 2 ). Hariri se mit a l’ceuvre et lui dicta quelques 
chapitres ; ensuite, il s’en retourna a Basra sans avoir termine 
Touvrage. Ce n'est qu’un peu plus tard qu’il redemanda le 
brouillon qu’il avait dicte pour le completer et le mettre au point. 
Enfin, il envoya la Mulha a Ibn al-Tilmid ( 3 ). 

Notons ici l’habitude qu’avaient les anciens auteurs de dieter 
leurs ouvrages. Notons aussi un type de commande : Ibn al- 
Tilmid a sans doute flaire le besoin d’une urjuza grammaticale 


(1) Tuhfat al-ahbdb wa turf at al-ashdb, Le Caire, sans date, p. 50. 

(2) Yftqtit, Udabd *, XVI, p. 283.* 

(3) Ibid., pp. 283-286. 
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parmi les debutants. Par dessus tout, remarquons que la Mulha , 
comme les Maqamat , a fait, lors de son elaboration, la navette 
entre Basra et Bagdad. Cette derniere ville consacrait les talents 
et les oeuvres. 

La Mulha a suscite plusieurs commentaires ( 1 ), et, en premier 
lieu, un sarh ecrit par Hariri lui-meme. Elle s’insere ainsi dans 
ce reseau complexe d’ceuvres qui appellent, a la satisfaction 
des erudits, des gloses multiples. Elle n’a, cependant, pas connu 
un succes pareil a celui que connaitra, au vn e siecle, YAlfiyya 
d’Ibn Malik, qui donnera lieu a quarante-trois commentaires. 

S. de Sacy, qui a lie son nom a celui de Hariri, a insere deux 
chapitres de Yurjuza ( 2 ), ainsi qu’une partie du commentaire ( 3 ), 
dans son anthologie grammaticale. Leon Pinto, de son cote, a 
traduit la Mulha ( 4 ). Avec A. Dastreen, il a donne une traduction 
du commentaire de Hariri( 5 ). 

La Mulha souleve de nombreux problemes. II y aurait toute 
une etude a faire sur l’emergence et revolution de la versification 
didactique a Tinterieur de la litterature arabe. On sait que cette 
forme a ete fort accueillante. Elle a servi de moule a de nom- 
breuses disciplines : grammaire, jurisprudence, rhetorique, etc. 
On sait aussi qu’elle se developpa surtout durant la periode dite 
de decadence et de declin cnlturel. Dans ses marges, on peut 
deceler un type d’enseignement, un mode d’acquisition du savoir 
et, partant, un type d’homme et de societe. 

L’urjuza est aussi un genre qui a ses regies, ses contraintes et 
ses permanences. C’est uniquement sous cet aspect que nous 
Taborderons ici. A partir de la Mulha , nous proposerons une 
grille descriptive dont la validite n’apparaitra que si on la 
confronte a d'autres poemes didactiques. Notre objet ne sera 


(1) Voir la liste des commentateurs (une dizaine) dans Brockelmann, G.A.L., 
Supplement /, pp. 488-489. 

(2) Anthologie grammaticale arabe , ou morceaux choisis de divers grammairiens 
et scholiasles arabes f Paris, 1828, pp. 348-349 (texte arabe pp. 135-136). 

(3) Ibid., pp. 349-355 (texte arabe pp. 136-151). 

(4) Molhat Al I'rab ou Les recreations grammatical , traduction et notes, Paris, 
1904. L’auteur a reproduit la totality du texte arabe. 

(5) Commentaire du Molhat al Vrab , Recreations grammatical ou plus exacte- 
ment les BeauUs de la syntaxe des desinences , Tunis, 1911. 
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finalement pas la grammaire. Nous ne proposerons pas un 
commentaire — encore un — de Yurjuza de Hariri. Nous nous 
consacrerons done exclusivement a un aspect a premiere vue 
secondaire dans Yurjuza : les marques du discours didactique. 
Nous serons ainsi dans la situation de quelqu’un qui, se propo- 
sant d’etudier ce qui est dit de la metaphore dans Asrar al-balaga , 
s’attacherait a examiner les metaphores employees par Jurjani 
lui-meme... 

2. Urjuza et sarh 

II ne serait pas de bonne methode d’etudier la Mulha en la 
separant du commentaire de Hariri. Les deux textes se com- 
pletent et entretiennent diverses relations. 

Ils ont d’abord le meme nombre de chapitres (cinquante). 
Le commentaire est ensuite la reecriture amplifiee, en prose ( 1 ), 
d’un court traite versifie. Le vers noue (*aqd) dans sa trame 
serree le savoir grammatical. II realise en meme temps un 
principe fort en honneur dans la poetique classique : Yijaz ou 
concision. La Mulha , en effet, ne comprend pas plus de trois cent 
soixante-quinze vers. La prose du commentaire, par contre, 
denoue (hall) ce que le vers a noue. On sait que le verbe saraha 
signifie « elargir, dilater, ouvrir » ( 2 ) : nuances spatiales a mediter 
quand on traduit le mot par « expliquer, commenter ». 

Le hall et le ' aqd ( 3 ) resument le rapport intertextuel qui lie 
Yurjuza a son sarh. Ces deux textes sont en outre didactiques. 
Mais qu'est-ce que le didactisme? Oil commence-t-il et oil finit-il? 
Quelle(s) notion(s) lui opposer? Probleme complexe, que nous 
aborderons ici sous Tangle de la dichotomie sYr/nazm. 

3. Poesie et versification 

Le vers didactique s'accommode de ce metre souvent decrie 
appele rajaz. II peut aussi faire appel a d’autres metres, le lawil , 


(1) II s*6tale sur plus de quatre cents pages dans la traduction. 

(2) Cf. E.I., IV, * sharh »(Carra de Vaux), p. 331. Le mot latin explicare signifie: 
« d^plier », « d^ployer *. 

(3) Sur le hall et le * aqd , voir Ibn Tab&tab&, *Iydr al-Si'r, Le Caire, 1956, p. 78. 
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le bastt ( 1 ). II semble toutefois que le rajaz soit le plus repandu. 
A un rythme particulier s’adjoint une certaine disposition des 
rimes, connue sous le nom de muzdawij : la rime change d’un 
vers a l’autre, mais elle se repete a l’interieur du vers, a la fin 
de chaque hemistiche (misra Le poeme didactique s’eloigne 
ainsi de la structure de la qasida , qui se caracterise par la sou- 
mission a une rime unique et a un metre « noble ». 

C’est cependant le lexique utilise qui connote le plus fortement 
le discours didactique. Le lexique renvoie a une discipline parti- 
culiere et indique du meme coup un genre ( urjuza grammatical, 
jurisprudentielle...) a l’interieur de cette forme qu’est le poeme 
didactique. 

Rajaz , rime en muzdawij , lexique d’une science ('ilm), autant 
de criteres qui, reunis, font perdre a celui qui les adopte la deno¬ 
mination de poete (sa'ir) et lui font acquerir celle de versifica- 
teur (nazim). La poesie constitue un domaine ferme sur ses 
elements specifiques. Toute incursion en dehors de ce domaine 
est consideree, a moins qu’elle ne soit breve, comme un deplace¬ 
ment sur un sol etranger et, partant, comme un reniement de 
la poesie. C’est ce qui resulte de ce texte d’Ibn Rasiq : « Les 
poetes ont des mots reconnus et des modeles (amlila) habituels 
dont le poete ne doit pas s’eloigner (...) ; de la meme fagon, les 
secretaires d’administration (kultab) ont convenu d’un voca- 
bulaire (...) qu’ils n’abandonnent pas pour un autre »( 2 ). La 
poesie se signale done principalement par un lexique particulier. 
Cela nous aide a comprendre le secret de la permanence et de 
la perpetuation du systeme poetique arabe pendant des siecles, 
ainsi que la raison de l’opposition a toute innovation portant 
sur les themes et les motifs, e’est-a-dire sur le lexique. Celui-ci, 
en depit de certains reamenagements, est reste intact dans ses 
grandes lignes. Le badi\ Tinvestissement rhetorique intense, 
loin de le troubler, a contribue a son maintien. 

L’auteur de la * Umda ajoute que la poesie n’a rien a voir avec 
la narration historique ( 3 ) et la philosophie. Bien qu’il ne dise pas 

(1) Dans ses trait6s versifies, Ibn M&lik a utilise ces trois metres, ainsi que le 
kdmil. Gf. E.I. 2 , Ill, « Ibn M&lik *, pp. 885-886 (H. Fleisch). 

(2) * Umda, Le Caire, 1935, I, p. 107. 

(3) Peut-Stre une allusion & Vurj&za sur l’histoire compos6e par l’auteur du 
' Iqd al-fartd. 
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pourquoi, on peut penser que ces deux disciplines introduisent 
dans le texte poetique des champs semantiques qui troublent 
la purete du modele. Dans ces conditions, le savoir gnomique 
ne peut etre tolere que lorsqu’il se distribue adequatement, 
c’est-a-dire parcimonieusement, dans le texte. C’est que celui-ci 
doit vivre, non seulement de sa signification propre, mais aussi 
de sa conformite a un modele lexical intangible. Conformite non 
perceptible dans les vers tisses de sentences et de maximes du 
poete zindiq Salih b. 'Abd al-Quddus ( x ). C’est probablement au 
nom du meme principe que les maftres d’Ibn Haldun refusaient 
de considerer Mutanabbi et Ma'arrl comme des poetes( 1 2 ). 
Signalons aussi qu’Ibn Rasiq ne consacre aucun chapitre de son 
ouvrage a la parenese, excluant ainsi celle-ci du champ poetique. 

Le meme Ibn Rasiq avance cette precieuse definition du 
sVr : « La poesie est ce qui emeut et provoque une emotion de 
plaisir (ma atrab), remue les ames et agite les natures (iiba') ». 
II ajoute que c’est sur ce principe qu'elle repose, « non sur autre 
chose »( 3 ). En d’autres termes, elle se caracterise par la colora¬ 
tion affective speciale qu’elle produitsur le lecteur-auditeur. Deux 
termes sont impliques dans cette definition : le texte et son 
recepteur. Le texte est le lieu oil git virtuellement un type 
demotion qui s’actualise au moment de la reception. II serait 
interessant d’etudier les divers discours en prenant pour fil 
conducteur l’attitude particuliere que chacun d'eux vise a 
produire. II ne s’agirait pas, bien entendu, de se livrer a une 
enquete aupres des consommateurs des messages, mais de se 
baser sur des criteres d’ordre linguistique contenus dans les 
textes eux-memes. Nous ne nous livrerons a cet exercice qu’en 
ce qui concerne la Mulha et le Sarh. Auparavant, nous dirons 
un mot du fonctionnement de ces deux textes. 


(1) * Umda , I, p. 255. 

(2) Muqaddima, Beyrouth, sans date, p. 573. Rappelons ici l’anecdote rapporWe 
par Ibn Haldtin k propos d’un vers oil figure l’expression « quelle diff6rence y a 
t-il * (md-l-farqu), vers imm6diatement reconnu comme appartenant k un juriste 
(faqth). Ibid., p. 579. 

(3) * Umda , I, p. 107. 
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4. Regie et illustration 

L’un des traits dominants du discours didactique est l’utili- 
sation abondante qu’il fait de la fonction metalinguistique du 
langage ( 1 ). Le titre de chaque chapitre contient un lexeme ou 
une lexie dont le corps du chapitre constitue la definition. Une 
equation s’etablit entre le titre et les vers qui en forment 
l’expansion. Le Sarh continue le mouvement en redefinissant a 
son tour, ce qui a deja ete defmi. Le processus ne s’arrete pas la. 
Bien des commentaires ont institue les deux traites de Hariri 
comme objet de leur discours. On sait qu’on peut «parler» 
indefmiment du langage... 

La definition est suivie d’un ou de plusieurs exemples. Sur ce 
point, rien ne separe, formellement, un ouvrage de grammaire, 
un ouvrage de lexicologie et un ouvrage de rhetorique. Les 
exemples se repartissent en deux groupes bien distincts : 

a) les exemples non marques 

Soient les exemples suivants ( 2 ) : 

— II a marche et s’est separe de lui (vers 25) 

— J’ai rencontre le cadi sincere (vers 58) 

— 'Amr a offert l’hospitalite a Zayd (vers 49) 

— Le pere de 'All est encore absent (v. 212) 

Ges quatre propositions, tout en illustrant une regie, affichent 
leur aspect banal. Chacune d’elles semble affirmer un signifie 
de connotation ( 3 ) qui serait:« Je suis un exemple de grammaire ». 
De la meme fagon, chacun des noms convoques dans la Mulha 
et le Sarh (Zayd, 'Amr et Hind sont les plus frequents) semble 
dire : « Je suis un nom grammatical ». (Notons cependant deux 


(1) Cf. R. Jakobson, Essais de linguistique generate , col. Points , pp. 217-218. 

(2) Nous nous r6f6rerons a la traduction de L. Pinto que nous ne modifierons 
que 16gerement, surtout en ce qui concerne la transcription des mots arabes. Nous 
avons aussi remplac6 le vouvoiement par le tutoiement; la pertinence de cette 
modification apparaitra au cours de l’6tude. 

(3) Sur la connotation, voir L. Hjelmslev, Prolegomenes a une theorie du langage, 
ed. de Minuit, 1966, pp. 144 sv. ; Roland Barthes, Elements de semiologie, revue 
Communications, n° 4, chapitre IV. 
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vertus qui tendent l’oreille, aux vers 49 et 58 : la generosite et 
la sincerity.) 

b) les exemples marques 

Le second groupe d’exemples se compose de propositions du 
genre : 

— II n’y a d’autre maitre que Dieu (v. 177) 

— 0 homme insatiable, renonce a ton avidite (v. 222) 

— Quss s’est tenu debout sur le marche de 'Ukaz, en haran- 
guant la foule (v. 152) 

— 0 mon Dieu! exauce mes vceux (v. 137) 

— Frappez impitoyablement quiconque hante les lieux 
suspects (v. 136) 

— Infligez-lui quarante coups de fouet quand il fait usage de 
boissons enivrantes (v. 157) 

— C’est ainsi qu’un pieux predicateur dirait par exemple : 
Craignez Dieu, 6 serviteurs de Dieu (v. 196) 

— II n’y a de glorifiable que la generosite (v. 176) 

On le voit sans peine : chacune de ces propositions est autre 
chose qu’un exemple de grammaire. Tout en illustrant une 
definition, elles transmettent des connotations diverses. En 
premier lieu, il s’agit ici d’exemples « nobles », par opposition 
a la « banalite » des exemples du premier groupe. En second lieu, 
chaque proposition renvoie a une discipline ou a un savoir 
etrangers a la grammaire : fiqh, histoire litteraire, ethique, 
religion... L’enseignement grammatical va ainsi de pair avec 
l’edification morale et avec la volonte de former un certain 
type d’homme. La Mulha , tout en etant principalement un traite 
de grammaire, est ouverte sur le champ de Vadab, sur diverses 
connaissances considerees comme agreables et utiles ( 1 ). Cela n’a 
pas echappe a Hadrami lorsqu’il a commente ce vers de Harir! : 
« Ici se termine la Mulha , qui contient les curiosites relatives 
aux belles-lettres » (v. 369) ( 2 ). Les sentences et regies de conduite 

(1) Sur Vadab, cf. M. Arkoun, Contribution a Vilude de Vhumanisme arabe au 
IV*IX* siecle, Vrin, 1970. 

(2) Nous traduisons ainsi l’expression « badaV al-adab » qui se trouve dans 
l’6dition du Caire et qui est commentSe par Hadrami. Dans la traduction de Pinto, 
cette expression est remplac6e par « bada? al-Vr&b » (les curiosites de la syntaxe 
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contenues dans le traite sont destinees a etre prolongees par 
un comportement adequat et a faire acquerir la dignite dans ce 
monde et dans l’autre (sarafay al-ahira wa-l-ula) ( 1 ). 

Ce souci est perceptible egalement dans le commentaire. 
Celui-ci offre d’ailleurs un terrain plus propice a l’exploration 
de Yadab : citations du Coran et de la poesie, indication du metre 
des vers, eclaircissements apportes a propos d’un nom (Ta’abbata 
Sarran p. 19, Al-latu p. 20, etc.), anecdotes... On peut le conside- 
rer comme un ouvrage d'adab, en precisant toutefois que la 
grammaire y est predominante. II est certain que le sarh offre 
des possibility qui n’existent qu’a l’etat embryonnaire dans 
Vurjuza enserree dans ses contraintes metriques. 


5. le hasw 

A c6te des regies et des exemples, la Mulha presente un 
troisieme phenomene : le hasw ( 2 ) ou remplissage qui consiste 
dans Tintroduction, au sein du vers, d’un mot ou groupe de mots 
dont l’unique fonction est d’assurer le rythme. II etait considere 
comme Tun des « defauts de Taccord du mot et du rythme »( 3 ). 
Nul ne songerait, evidemment, a en faire le reproche au poeme 
didactique, dont la principale fonction est de permettre une 
memorisation plus sure d’un savoir condense. 

Le hasw se rencontre surtout dans le second hemistiche des 
vers. II fait progresser celui-ci jusqu’a la rime. Corps etranger a 
la structure generale? L. Pinto se permet parfois de l’omettre 
dans sa traduction ( 4 ), denongant ainsi sa nature contingente et 
son allure parasitaire. A premiere vue, le hasw est totalement 
inutile. On ne voit pas bien, en effet, le lien que les syntagmes 
suivants peuvent entretenir avec la grammaire : « a n’en pas 
douter», « II n’y a aucun doute a cet egard », «sans aucun 


des desinences). Notons que le titre complet de Vurjuza de Hariri, tel qu’il se trouve 
dans l’edition du Caire, est : Mulhat al-Vrab wa sunhat al-adab (Les delices de la 
syntaxe des desinences et la base des belles-lettres). 

(1) Tuhfat al-ahbdb, op. cit., p. 49. 

(2) Qud&ma, Naqd al-H*r, Le Caire, 1963, p. 248. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Voir par exemple la traduction des vers 116, 142, 53... 
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reproche», «C’est un principe au sujet duquel celui qui Ta 
formule ne sera pas contredit», « Ne t’en etonne point», « sans 
crainte d’etre refute ni blame »,« Comprends bien cela et rfegle-toi 
la-dessus»... 

Sans lien avec la grammaire, ces syntagmes retrouvent une 
signification a un autre niveau. Ils permettent au producteur 
du message de faire un retour sur ce qu’il dit, de juger ce qu’il 
enonce. Ils assurent surtout une communication phatique avec 
le destinataire du message, en ce sens qu’ils visent une « accen¬ 
tuation du contact»( x ), une solicitation de l’attention. 

6. Les deux poles de la communication 

a) le je du mutakallim : voix parmi les voix 
« Je dis » (aqulu) est la formule qui ouvre la Mulha , apres la 
basmala s’entend. Cette parole n’est cependant pas initiale. Ce 
qui sera dit est precede de deux discours. Le premier est celui 
d’un requerant, d’une instance qui a manifesto, par une question, 
le desir de savoir. La Mulha se donne comme une reponse visant 
a satisfaire une demande : 

« 0 toi qui m’interroge... (v. 4) 
iScoute ce que je vais te dire » (v. 5). 

Le mutakallim est possesseur d’un savoir qu’il se propose de 
transmettre a un neophyte qui en est depourvu. Ce savoir, il 
Ta lui-meme acquis aupres d’une autre instance : 

« ficoute cette expression et rappelle-toi la comme je me la 
suis rappelee moi-meme » (v. 37). 

Son discours apparait alors comme le caique ou la reiteration 
d’un autre discours dont 1’origine est souvent mentionnee : 

« au dire de tout savant et auteur » (v. 53) 

« chez tous les vrais Arabes » (v. 72) 

« et beaucoup d’autres mots rapportes par les auteurs arabes 
(v. 96) 

« On trouve, dans les ouvrages arabes, la preuve de ces deux 
constructions » (v. 109). 


(1) R. Jakobson, op. cit., p. 217. 
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Ce dernier discours se caracterise par son anteriority et son 
allure contraignante. II se subdivise en deux discours : celui des 
« vrais Arabes », original et primordial, et celui des transmetteurs 
(rawi) et des savants, qui est consigne dans les livres et qui, de 
ce fait, se trouve dans une situation de secondarite par rapport 
au premier. La chaine de transmission se compose ainsi de 
quatre chainons : «les vrais Arabes » -> les rapporteurs et les 
savants -> le j e-mutakallim -> le tu -muhatab. 

La Mulha donne l’impression qu’un discours homogene et uni 
traverse sans heurt un parcours rectiligne ponctue de quelques 
instances de mediation. Le vers vingt-et-un introduit cependant 
une incertitude : «Certains grammairiens pretendent que... » 
(wa qala qawmun) : la divergence porte sur « V instrument de 
la determination », qui donne lieu a deux theses differentes. Bien 
qu’isolee, cette indication laisse entendre que les conflits sont 
possibles dans le domaine de la grammaire. Hadrami reproche 
a Hariri de l’avoir mentionnee et ajoute qu’un poeme didactique 
(manzuma) doit laisser de cote tout ce que le debutant peut 
ignorer impunement ( 1 ). Le Sar/i, par contre, apparait comme 
le terrain privilegie ou les divergences sont enumerees avec 
gourmandise ( 2 ). (II serait instructif de comparer les divergences 
en grammaire et les divergences des traditions (muhtalif al- 
hadit). C’est que le destinataire du commentaire n’est pas le 
meme que celui de la Mulha : le premier est suppose initie aux 
questions de grammaire, alors que le second apparait comme 
un « debutant ». 

b) le tu-muhatab 

Comment est represente le recepteur du message. Le mutakal - 
lim ne s’adresse pas a une femme ou a un enfant. Sa parole vise 
un etre masculin qui n’est pas interpelle tout le temps de la 
meme maniere. Tantot, c’est un homme (yd rajul), tantot un 
adolescent (yd faia), tantot un ami (yd sah), tantot tout simple- 
ment un /u-masculin (yd hada) (v. 16, 243, 133, 231). 

La femme est exclue de la relation qui se noue autour de la 

(1) Tuhfat al-ahbab , op. cit., p. 5. 

(2) Nous n’avons relev6 aucun nom de grammairien dans la Mulha. Harir! 
se rattrappe dans le commentaire ou une myriade d’auteurs sont convoquSs. 
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« science ». Elle intervient seulement comme une « non-personne » 
pour illustrer la categorie du feminin. A moins qu’il ne s’agisse 
d’erotisme, elle n’est pas consideree comme une interlocutrice 
valable. S’adresser a elle eut ete une operation pour ainsi dire 
a-semantique. Par cette exclusion, la Mulha Sanscrit dans un 
horizon ideologique qui dessine une forme de production et de 
societe ainsi que des relations intersubjectives precises. 

c) la domination 

II existe un double trait commun entre le discours didactique 
et le discours parenetique : le mode imperatif et la deuxi&me 
personne du singulier. (Une variante du discours parenetique 
est representee par le prone du vendredi, qui se caracterise par 
la deuxieme prsonne du pluriel et par l’emploi (obligatoire) de 
la prose ; de tous les discours en arabe, il est Tun des rares a ne 
pas admettre la reecriture en vers et la citation de la poesie.) 

Dans la Mulha, le locuteur, qui revet l’image du maitre, 
delivre un savoir indiscutable et irrefutable. Discuter, faire des 
objections, cela reste une conduite possible, mais qui denoterait 
un esprit inconsistant et trouble. 

« II ne peut y avoir a ce sujet aucun doute pour celui qui 
possede des notions exactes » (v. 18). 

Les regies de grammaire ne peuvent etre refutees, semblables 
en cela aux regies de conduite, aux injonctions formulees dans 
le sermon par le predicateur. 

Nous pouvons done poser comme etant des marques du dis¬ 
cours didactique des expressions imperatives du genre : « Retiens 
cette regie » (ihfaz maqali , v. 55), « Sois attentif » (ifham, v. 62), 
« Sache » ( Vlam , v. 88), « Sache et reconnais » (i'rif wa 'tarif, 
v. 53)... 

Ces chevilles precisent la relation de domination qui lie le je 
et le tu et en meme temps connotent le discours didactique. 
L’attitude postuleepar celui-ci chez le recepteurest une attitude 
d’acquiescement et de soumission reconnaissante. Soumission 
qui se prolongera dans Implication des regies et dans Timitation 
des exemples fournis par le locuteur. 

« Regle-toi d'apres mes paroles et tu auras uue comiaissauce 

parfaite » (v. 12) 
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« Regle-toi d’apres cet exemple et celui-la » (v. 92). 

Ce n’est qu’a ce prix que le disciple pourra passer d’un etat 
nebuleux (« Si, pour dissiper les doutes qui pourraient obscurcir 
(ton esprit) ») a un etat qui l’assimilera a r« homme doue 
d’intelligence », a l’« homme doue d’un esprit vif»(*) (v. 22, 5, 55). 

d) Tinvocation 

La reussite de l’initiation est liee a des rites de passage et a des 
formules propitiatoires destines a la favoriser. « fScoute, puisses- 
tu etre dirige dans la bonne voie » (v. 5). Les invocations en 
faveur du recepteur nous ramenent a ce que nous disions plus 
haut a propos des exemples a Failure ethico-religieuse. Comme 
ceux-ci, elles inscrivent la relation qui doit exister entre le savoir 
et la conduite. Un bon grammairien se doit d'etre aussi un bon 
croyant. Le 'ilm assure la dignite tandis que la bonne conduite 
garantit le salut ( 1 2 ). 

L’urjuza de Hariri a sa legende. GEuvre benie, celebre par sa 
« baraka », elle est le sesame qui ouvre les portesdu savoir gramma¬ 
tical. Les invocations qu’elle contient ont un eflet sur celui qui 
l’etudie, si bien qu’il finit par reussir dans sa quete du *ilm. 
Hadrami assure que les invocations de Hariri, comme celles de 
son maltre Abu Ishaq al-Sirazi, etaient exaucees ( 3 )... 

e) la clause de modestie et le mot de la fin 

A la fin de la Mulha, le je et le ta changent de visage. Le pre¬ 
mier abandonne le ton du maitre arrogant pour adopter le ton 
de quelqu'un qui s'attend a etre juge, favorablement ou defavo- 
rablement ( 4 ). Le second, par consequent, n'est plus le neophyte 
timide, mais le juge eventuel du message. Ce trait n'est pas 


(1) « Philosophiquement parlant, l’initiation 6quivaut ^ une mutation ontolo- 
gique du r6gime existentiel. A la fin de ses 6preuves, le neophyte jouit d’une toute 
autre existence qu’avant l’initiation : il est devenu un autre ». (Mircea Eliade, 
cit6 par Pierre Vidal-Naquet dans Faire de Vhistoire, Gallimard, 1974, III, p. 146). 

(2) Tuhfal al-ahbdb, op. cit., p. 49. 

(3) Ibid. Hadrami est le seul, & notre connaissance, k parler de ce don parti¬ 
cular que poss6dait notre auteur. 

(4) « Jette un regard approbates sur (la Mulha), et juge la avec bienveillance 
et bontg. Si tu y trouves des d^fauts, supptee k ce qui manque. Dieu seul, qui est 
puissant et haut, n’a point de d6fauts » (v. 370-371). 
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special a la Mulha : la clause de modestie est presente dans le 
prologue et/ou l’epilogue de la plupart des ouvrages arabes. Ce 
topos s’accompagne d’un autre : la louange a Dieu et la pridre 
sur le Proph^te, ses compagnons et les membres de sa famille. 
Ce second topos constitue la marque infaillible de l’ouverture 
et de la fermeture du texte. 


Abdelfattah Kilito 
(Rabat) 



IBN TAYMIYYA, 

LES JUIFS ET LA TORA 


A Georges VAJDA 
II faul souhaiter que philosopher soit la 
mani&re la plus nalurelle de parler de 
Vhomme aux hommes. 
Kierkegaard. 


Taqiy ud-din b. Taymiyya (1263-1328) domine, de sa haute 
stature, la pensee musulmane des debuts du xiv e siecle. Nous 
lui devons une oeuvre abondante et diverse, dans laquelle il s’est 
fait l’inlassable champion d’une orthodoxie qui invoquait le 
modele des « Pieux Ancetres » (as-salaf) et qui appelait a suivre, 
rigoureusement, leur conduite exemplaire. Cette oeuvre se situe 
dans un contexte historique tres particulier. A la suite de la 
conquete, par les Mongols, d’une notable portion de l’Orient 
musulman, la Religion d’Allah se trouvait devant une situation 
toute nouvelle. Pour la premiere fois, et apres six siecles de 
suprematie sans partage, elle etait, provisoirement, ebranlee 
par de nouveaux maitres qui n’hesitaient pas a collaborer avec 
les Chretiens, les Juifs et les « heretiques » si'ites, et a placer 
toutes les confessions sur un pied d’egalite. La toute puissance 
de l’« orthodoxie » sunnite etait serieusement mise en cause et 
les Scripturaires n’etaient plus en etat d’inferiorite et d’assujet- 
tissement. Cette collusion entre Mongols et « Infideles » consti- 
tuait, a n’en pas douter, un des griefs majeurs qu’adressa le 
maitre hanbalite aux Tatars, a l’egard desquels son antipathie 
ne desarma jamais, pas meme lorsqu’ils embrassferent V Islam. 
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Leur collaboration avec les Francs puis les Mongols, ou du 
moins l’accusation lancee contre eux d’avoir ete les complices 
des intrus, ne fera qu’affermir et exacerber l’hostilite d’lbn 
Taymiyya a l’endroit des « Detenteurs de l’Ecriture », qu’il ne 
cessa de soupgonner de vouloir miner la « Belle Religion » de 
Tinterieur. 

Sous les Mamluks Bahrides (1250-1382), le Hanbalisme allait 
connaltre une longue et remarquable periode d’expansion. Deja 
le declin de Bagdad, avant meme la conquete mongole, avait 
fait de Damas le nouveau centre de gravite de cette ecole 
caracterisee par son fideisme et son conservatisme ( x ). Ibn 
Taymiyya fut, a son epoque, la personnalite la plus eminente 
du Hanbalisme, sinon la plus suivie. 

CTest dans une atmosphere de profonde defiance a regard des 
Chretiens et des Juifs qu’ecrit notre auteur. LTslam vient tout 
juste de relever le defi conjugue des Latins et des Tatars. Une 
serie de mesures restrictives sont prises contre les minorites 
« protegees ». De nombreux appels sont lances aux souverains 
musulmans les conviant a remettre en vigueur les stipulations 
des «Ordonnances dites de 'Umar», lesquelles restreignent 
considerablement les droits des Gens du Livre, et les placent en 
situation de citoyens de seconde zone. Atmosphere egalement 
d'inquisition contre les «schismatiques», eux aussi accuses 
dhntelligence avec Tetranger ( 1 2 ). 

L'esprit de gihad , sous toutes ses formes, est vivace a notre 
epoque. Le courant de litterature theologique polemique contre 
les Scripturaires atteint un tres haut degre ( 3 ). Et c'est dans ce 
contexte doctrinal que s’inscrit, pour l’essentiel, l’activisme 
d’Ibn Taymiyya. Celui-ci connait, dans le detail, les ouvrages 
des polemistes et heresiographes qui Tavaient precede ; et la 
denonciation des « aberrations » chretiennes et juives emaille 
tous ses ecrits. 


(1) Voir & ce propos, H. Laoust, « Le hanbalisme sous les Mamltiks Bahrides 

in 1960, pp. 1-71. 

(2) Voir E. Strauss, in R.S.O., XXV, 1950, pp. 11-26. 

(3) Voir M. Perlmann, in B.S.O.S., X, 1942, pp. 843-61 ; E. Sivan, VIslam et 
la Croisade , Paris, 1968. 
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A Finstar de certains de ceux qui lui avaient trace la voie dans 
la polemique contre les Juifs et le Judaisme, Ibn Taymiyya 
pourrait avoir tire profit de l’argumentation developpee, dans 
le Ifham al-Yahud , par le medecin-philosophe apostat Samaw’al 
al-Magribi, mort aux environs de 1175 (*), et dont Tceuvre — qui 
avait connu un tres grand succes — constitue le plus ancien 
traite, specialement consacre a refuter le Judaisme, qui nous 
soit parvenu. Signalons qu’Ibn Qayyim al-Grawziyya (mort en 
1350), le disciple le plus brillant et le plus celebre du maitre 
hanbalite, a largement emprunte au Ifham ( 1 2 ). 

A cette refutation des tributaires et des « heretiques », Ibn 
Taymiyya consacra trois oeuvres en particulier : 

. Iqtida ’ as-sirat al-mustaqim muhalafat ashab al-gahim est 
un appel a s’eloigner, resolument, des usages ayant cours parmi 
les non-Musulmans et de leur influence sur les Croyants qu’ils 
risquent de conduire, avec eux, au Feu de la Gehenne ( 3 ). 

. Al-furqan bayna awliya ’ ar-Rahman wa-awliya y as-saytan 
est une violente denonciation du Soufisme extremiste et du culte 
des saints dans lesquels notre auteur voit la marque du Christia- 
nisme et du Judaisme ( 4 ). 

. Al-gawab as-sahih li-man baddala din al-masih constitue une 
replique a un ouvrage chretien de polemique anti-musulmane, 
parvenu de Chypre( 5 ), et une denonciation des aberrations et 
heresies des Chretiens et des Juifs ( 6 ). 


(1) Le professeur G. Vajda, que je tiens a remercier, a eu l’amabilitG d’attirer 
mon attention sur cette probable influence, directe ou indirecte, subie par le maitre 
syrien. 

(2) Voir M. Perlmann, Silencing the Jews , New York, 1964, p. 24 de l’introduction 
h l’ouvrage. D’apres cet auteur. Ibn Qayyim emprunta largement au Ifhdm dans 
deux de ses oeuvres : Hidayat al-Haydra et surtout, Igdtat al-Lahfan min masa*id 
as-Saytdn. Sur Ibn Qayyim, voir E.I. , n.e., Ill, pp. 845-6 (H. Laoust) M. Perlmann 
a consacr6 & la polemique m6di6vale entre risl&m et le Judaisme un important 
article, suivi de r6f6rences bibliographiques, dans Religion in a religious age t 
Brandeis University, 1973, pp. 103-38. 

(3) Le Gaire, 1369/1950. 

(4) Le Gaire, 1322/1904. 

(5) Les Francs 6taient installes dans Tile, et menagaient les ports musulmans 
de Syrie et d’figypte. L’auteur pr6sum6 de cet ouvrage est un moine, originaire 
d’Antioche, d6nomm6 Paul, qui fut 6v§que de Sidon. II d6montre, a l’aide de 
6 arguments, la superiority du Christianisme, religion de la perfection, et considere 
Muhammad comme l’apdtre des seuls Arabes paiens. 

(6) Le Caire, 4 tomes en 2 volumes, 1322/1905. 
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C’est a ce dernier ouvrage, et aux pages qu’Ibn Taymiyya 
consacre au Judaisme, aux Juifs et a la Tora, que nous allons 
nous attacher dans les pages qui suivent( 1 ). 

Abreviations; 

C. — R. Blachere, Le Coran (traduction selon un essai de 
reclassement des sourates), 2 volumes, Paris, 1949-1951 
Cd. == A. J. Wensinck (et alia), Concordances et indices de la 
tradition musulmane, Leyde, 7 volumes, 1936-1969. 
E.I. = Encyclopedie de VIslam, 4 volumes et Suppl. Leyde et 
Paris, 1913-1942. 

E.I. , n.e. = Encyclopedie de VIslam, nouvelle edition, Leyde et 
Paris, 4 volumes parus, 1954.-> 

E.J. = Encyclopaedia Judaica, 16 volumes, Jerusalem, 1971. 
G. = Al-gawab as-sahih. 

Gd. = A. Morabia, La notion de gihad dans VIslam medieval, 
these de doctorat d’Etat, tirage offset, Univ. de Lille III, 
1975. 

Im. = Ifham al-Yahud (Silencing the Jews), ed. et trad, par 
M. Perlmann, New York, 1964 = Proceed, of the Amer. 
Acad, of Jewish Research, XXXVIII (Les references, sauf 
mention contraire, sont celles de la pagination du texte 
arabe.) 

Sb. = J. Chevalier (sous la dir. de), Diclionnaire des symboles, 
Paris, 4 volumes, 2 e ed., 1973-1974. 


I. Petition de principe: identite des religions pronees par les 
differents prophetes : 

Ibn Taymiyya part d’un postulat qui rejoint, d’ailleurs, une 
longue tradition musulmane, fondee sur de nombreux versets 
coraniques ( 2 ) : les differents Messagers qu’Allah n’a cesse ( 3 ), 


(1) Dans sa Risala qubrusiyya (Epltre chypriote), Ibn Taymiyya reprend, d’une 
mantere ramass6e, Targumentation d6velopp6e dans le Crawab. 

(2) Voir C., 76/XXX, 29/30 ; 88/XXXV, 28/31 ; 91/VI, 84 sq. ; 93/11, 130/136^ 
99/1II, 78/84; 102/IV, 135/136, 161/163. 

(3) Selon un diet rapports par Abu Darr, l’Eternel aurait envoye, au genre 
humain, 124.000 prophetes (nabi), parmi lesquels 313 auraient ete des apotres/ 
messagers (rasul) [G ., I, 289). 
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dans Sa Misericorde, d’envoyer au genre humain, n’ont preche, 
en definitive, qu’une seule et meme religion ( 1 ). Muhammad a 
dit : « Nous autres, assemblee des prophetes, pronons la meme 
religion ; et nul homme n’est plus digne que moi de se reclamer 
du Fils de Marie, puisque nul Apotre ne lui a succede avant 
moi »( 2 ). 

Par consequent, les enseignements des Messagers celestes ne 
sauraient diverger, a fortiori se contredire ( 3 ). Ils ne sont pas, 
pour autant, strictement identiques : la Tora, l’fivangile ( 4 ), le 
Goran ont chacun sa propre legislation et sa voie bien tracee 
(minhag) ( 5 ). Le contenu de la Tora n’est pas forcement celui 
de l’fivangile ( 6 ). Ceci laisse place a la doctrine de l’abrogation 
de la Parole divine, sur laquelle nous reviendrons. II n’en reste 
pas moins que tout au long de son oeuvre, Ibn Taymiyya evoque, 
frequemment, «les idees communes aux trois religions scriptu- 
raires». Le Coran, revele au Sceau des Prophetes, est venu 
completer et parachever les messages anterieurs( 7 ). II renferme 
done des enseignements et des narrations qui n’existent pas dans 
les autres Ecritures. Celles-ci sont incompletes, inachevees. 

Allah n’a pas dissimule Sa preference pour certains de Ses 
Envoyes( 8 ). Nous savons, par ailleurs, que la theologie musul- 
mane, se fondant sur l’exegese de : « Dis : « Moi, mon Seigneur 
m’a dirige sur une Voie Droite, religion immuable, religion 
d’Abraham qui fut hanif et ne fut point parmi les Associa- 
teurs»( 9 ), et de certaines traditions encore plus explicites ( 10 ), 


(1) G., I, 6, 389-90 ; III, 248 ; IV, 30. 

(2) G., I, 6 ; IV, 324. 

(3) G., I, 355 ; III, 248 ; IV, 323. 

(4) Pour I’lsl&m, il n’existe qu’un seul fivangile, sans que soit precise auquel il est 
fait allusion. 

(5) G., I, 6, 389-90; U, 64. 

(6) G.j I, 377. 

(7) G., II, 76. Cf. C., 89/VII,- 156/157 ; 94/XGVIII, 2, 2/3; 100/LXI, 8; 
109/XXII, 53/54 ; 116/V, 52/48. 

(8) G., Ill, 3, 253. Gf. C., 74/XVII, 57/55 ; 93/11, 254/253. 

(9) G., 91/VI, 162/161. Voir 6galement, 75/XVI, 121/120, 124/123; 76/XXX, 
29/30 ; 93/11, 126/132 sq. ; 94/LXIV, 4/5 ; 99/III ; 60/67 ; 89/95 ; 102/IV, 124/125. 

(10) Cd., X, 522 ; II, 165-6 ; VI, 88, 336-7. Dans son recueil de traditions {Musnad , 
III, 387), Ibn HanbaPcite le diet : « Si Moise et J6sus 6taient encore en vie, par 
Dieu : ils ne pourraient faire autrement que de me suivre. » 
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a soutenu que la religion pronee par tous les prophetes, depuis 
Abraham, n’etait autre que 1’Islam, lequel a trouve son plein 
epanouissement avec la predication de Muhammad ( 1 ). 

Entre Adam et Noe, a dit Ibn 'Abbas, dix siecles se sont 
ecoules, au cours desquels l’lslam regnait en maftre ( 2 ). 

Abraham, veritable fondateur de Tlslam, sollicita Tfiternel 
pour qu’il lui apprit comment ressusciter les morts. Alors Allah 
lui demanda de prendre quatre oiseaux, de les dechiqueter et 
d’en jeter les morceaux epars. Ensuite, les oiseaux se reformerent 
et vinrent a lui a tire d’ailes ( 3 ). C’etait, somme toute, le premier 
miracle de Y Islam. 


II. L'histoire ancienne des Fils d J Israel. 

Pour refuter les « Gens du Livre », tant juifs que chretiens, 
Ibn Taymiyya met l’accent sur des arguments developpes par 
ses predecesseurs, heresiographes musulmans. Ceux-ci avaient 
largement traite de T« egarement» des non-Musulmans, de leur 
influence pernicieuse sur la Belle Religion, de la responsabilite 
qui leur incombait dans l’eclosion des «innovations » et des 
« heresies » au sein meme de Y Islam. 

Notre auteur semble avoir, par ailleurs, tire une part de ses 
connaissances sur Thistoire d’Israel, des sources chretiennes 
qu’il refute ( 4 ). II part de l’histoire ancienne d’Israel, pour 
demontrer que les mefaits des Juifs tirent leur source d’un passe 
lointain. Le Coran en porte temoignage dans les innombrables 
versets qu’il consacre aux« Banu Isra’ll » et a leurs longs demeles 
avec Allah ( 5 ). 

Ibn Tamiyya conteste, d’abord, la pretention des Scripturaires 
a invoquer leurs ficritures, pour refuser a Adam le repentir apres 
sa faute dans le Jardin d’fiden ( 6 ). II rejette l’idee meme de 

(1) G., II, 38; IV, 17. On rappellera la fameuse formule de C., 99/111, 17/19 : 
« La Religion, aux yeux d’All&h, est risl&m... ». Cf. infra sur le sens ambivalent 
du terme «isl&m », la note 15 du chapitre XV. 

(2) G., I, 302, 

(3) G., IV, 263. Allusion a G., 93/11, 262/260. Cf. Genese, XV/9 sq. 

(4) Voir notamment le tome III du Gawdb, oil il cite abondamment ses sources. 

(5) Citons notamment les sourates 89/VII, 93/11, 99/111 et 116/V. 

(6) G., I, 302. Voir & ce propos, G. C. Anawati, « La notion de«peche originel» 
existe-t-elle dans l’lsl&m ? », in S.I., XXXI, 1970, pp. 29-40. 
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peche originel, en ecrivant:« II est notoire que le p&re <TAbraham 
etait impie. Dieu n’en fit pas, pour autant, assumer la responsa- 
bilite a son fils. A fortiori , la faute d’Adam ne saurait rejaillir 
sur sa descendance, a supposer meme qu’il ne se soit pas repenti; 
or Allah nous apprend qu’il fit resipiscence »(*). 

Allah a dit, au sujet des contemporains de Noe, qu’ils « se sont 
ecries : « N’abandonnez pas vos divinites! N’abandonnez ni 
Wadd ni Sowa* / ni Yaghout, ni Ya'ouq ni Nasr! »( 1 2 ). Nombre 
de savants musulmans, dont Ibn 'Abbas, ont affirme que lorsque 
des hommes vertueux de parmi le peuple de Noe moururent, 
on frequenta assidument leurs tombes et sculpta leur portrait; 
puis on adora ces sculptures. Ceci a ete mentionne par Jesus et 
par les savants chretiens ( 3 ). 

Moise ne se faisait, d’ailleurs, guere d’illusions sur la Constance 
des Fils d’Israel. Aussi, lorsqu’il rencontra l’Envoye d’Allah, 
au cours de l’ascension miraculeuse de celui-ci dans les sept 
cieux, lui conseilla-t-il, en s’autorisant de sa propre experience 
avec les Hebreux, de solliciter de l’Eternel qu’il allegeat les 
cinquante prieres quotidiennes qui etaient exigees de chaque 
Fidele ( 4 5 ). 

Le maitre hanbalite traite d’« ignares » ceux qui affirment 
que le prophete Su'ayb, mentionne par le Livre ( 6 ) est a identifier 
avec le beau-pere de Moise ( 6 ). II est fort probable que notre 
auteur vise, par cette condamnation, les Druzes, ses voisins 
« heretiques »( 7 ). 


(1) G.j I, 233-4, 377-8. Sur le pardon d’Adam, le Coran n’est pas explicite. 
Voir C., 57/XX, 120/122; 93/11, 35/37 ; et E.I., n.e., I, pp. 181-3. 

(2) C., 53/LXXI, 22/23 et 23. 

(3) G., Ill, 224. 

(4) G., IV, 163. 

(5) Prophete qui, selon le Coran, aurait 6t6 envoys aux Madianites, et que l’on 
a, fr6quemment, assimil6 k J6thro, lequel 6tait un pr§tre des Madyan. Voir & son 
sujet C., 58/XXVI, 177 sq. ; 77/XI, 85/84 sq.; 83/XXIX, 35/36 sq.; 89/VII, 
83/85 sq. et E.I., IV, p. 404. 

(6) G., IV, 229-30. 

(7) Les Druzes tiennent §u*ayb/J6thro dans la plus haute estime. Ils en font 
l’un de leurs premiers imdms & b6n6flcier de la lumtere divine. La tombe tradition- 
nelle de Nabl §u*ayb/J6thro, pr^s de Tib^riade, est un lieu de pfclerinage druze. 
Cf. E.J ., X, col. 20. 


7 
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Allah a mentionne, dans le Coran ( 1 ), la parabole des Fils 
d’Israel qui demanderent a Moise si 1’fiternel etait saisi par le 
sommeil. Moise s’assoupit, et les bouteilles qu’il tenait se bri- 
serent. De la sorte, le Maitre de l’Univers demontrait, a l’evi- 
dence, que s’ll s’assoupissait, le monde entier s’ecroulerait ( 2 ). 

Les Hebreux dirent a Moise : « Nous ne t’accorderons foi que 
si nous voyons Dieu de nos propres yeux. Alors un feu du ciel 
les emporta ; puis le Seigneur les ressuseita ( 3 ). 

De meme, Allah a signale que les Hebreux tuerent un homme 
au moyen d’une vache ; ensuite l’Eternel ressuseita cet homme ( 4 ) 

Les Juifs, suivis en cela par les Chretiens et par quelques 
Musulmans, ont diffame le prophete/roi Salomon et Font 
mensongerement accuse d’avoir mis a son service les genies 
(ginns), et de s’etre livre avec Tassistance de Asaf, fils de 
Barahya( 5 ), a des actes de sorcellerie satanesques et contraires 
a la religion ( 6 ). Ils ont attribue au sceau de Salomon des vertus 
magiques( 7 ). Mais Dieu, dans la Revelation qu’Il a transmise 
a Muhammad, a disculpe Salomon de ces infames assertions ( 8 ) 
et demontre que les ginns avaient redige des ouvrages de magie 
et d’impiete qu’ils avaient enterres sous le trone de Salomon. 
Lorsque celui-ci mourut, ils exposerent ces ouvrages et preten- 
dirent que Tillustre roi s’en etait servi pour ses operations 
magiques. Alors les Juifs se diviserent en deux partis : le premier 
outragea la memoire de Salomon et l’accusa d’impiete, tandis 
que le second decida de suivre l’exemple presume du prophete- 
roi. Ces derniers forment les adeptes des sortileges et des 
talismans ( 9 ). 

(1) Interpretation quelque peu forc6e de C., 93/11, 256/255, oil il est dit : «... Ni 
somnolence ni sommeil ne Le prennent... » 

(2) G. f II, 103. 

(3) G., IV, 262, 280. Cf. C., 93/11, 52/55 ; 102/IV, 152/153. 

(4) G., IV, 262. Cf. C., 93/11, 67/72 sq. et DeuUronome, XXI/1 sq., ou la fonction 
d£volue k la vache est totalement diff£rente. 

(5) Pretendu * vizir » du roi Salomon, sur lequel voir E.I. t n.e., I, p. 707. 

(6) G., II, 201-2. 

(7) Sur les vertus magiques et kabbalistiques du «sceau de Salomon », voir 
E.I.y IV, pp. 426-7, 557-8; G. Scholem, Le Messianisme juif, Paris, 1974, pp. 367-95 ; 
Sb., IV, pp. 158-61 ; A. Morabia, in S.J., XLII, 1975, pp. 97-8. 

(8) Cf. C., 93/11, 96/102. 

(9) G., II, 201-2; IV, 100-1. 
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Le maitre hanbalite rappelle que les Juifs se sont prosternes 
devant le Veau d’Or( 1 ), qu’ils ont, a plusieurs reprises, fait 
montre d’ingratitude a Tendroit du Seigneur ( 2 ) et declare : 
« Nos coeurs sont incirconcis » (gulaf) ( 3 ). Ils ont persecute et tue 
Prophetes et Envoyes ( 4 ), adore maintes fois des idoles( 5 ), offert 
des sacrifices a des demons (sayatin), immolant non seulement 
des animaux, mais egalement leurs propres fils et filles ( 6 ), 
comme l’a atteste Dieu Lui-meme dans Psaumes CV qu’Il a 
revele a David ( 7 ). Ge sang pur et innocent a ete verse a l’inten- 
tion des idoles sculptees (manhutat) de Canaan, souillant de la 
sorte la terre sur laquelle il etait repandu et rendant impures 
les actions des sacrificateurs ( 8 ). 

En effet, si Allah pardonne aisement les ecarts de Ses creatures, 
II ne saurait, en aucun cas, absoudre ceux qui Lui associent 
d’autres divinites. II fa proclame dans le tout premier des 
Dix Commandements qu’Il revela au Sinai*, et II l’a repete dans 
TUltime Message, celui adresse au prophete arabe( 9 ). 

Dieu a submerge, par le Deluge, le peuple de Noe, lorsqu’il 
repoussa ce prophete. II a fait perir le peuple de Loth, detruit 
ses villes et l’a lapide pour son impiete, et dans le Coran, II a 
signale que pareils chatiments devaient servir de « signes » aux 
hommes qui reflechiraient ( 10 ). Avant la revelation de la Tora, 

(1) G., II, 41 ; IV, 280. 

(2) G., II, 41. 

(3) G., IV, 280. Gf. C., 93/11, 82/88; 102/IV, 154/155; 116/V, 16/13. Formule 
que l’on trouve dans Ltvitique, XXVI/41 et d’autres passages bibliques (voir 
DeuMronome, X/16 ; XXX/6 ; Jtrtmie, IV/4 ; IX/26 et fiztchiel, XLIV/7). 

(4) G. f II, 41 ; III, 233. Voir C., 93/11, 58/61, 85/91 ; 99/III, 20/21, 108/112, 
177/181, 180/183, 181/184; 102/IV, 154/155; 116/V, 74/70. 

(5) G., II, 41, 224 ; III, 233. 

(6) G., II, 41-2, 224. 

(7) II s’agit du psaume CVI (GV de la Vulgate), oil louange est adress6e k l’fiternel 
pour les bienfaits dont II a combl6 Israel, malgr6 son infid61it6. Aux versets 37-38, 
il est bien dit que les Juifs ont sacrifte leurs fils et leurs filles aux demons et aux 
idoles de Canaan. Pour risl&m, les Psaumes sont ranges, avec la Tora et l’fivangile, 
comme l’une des trois grandes revelations qui ont precede et annonce la * descente * 
du Goran, venu les parachever. On sait par Luc (XXIV/44) que la Bible hebraique 
etait parfois designee par la formule «la Loi (tora), les Prophetes et les Psaumes ». 

(8) G., II, 42. Paraphrase de Psaumes , CVI/38-9. 

(9) G., IV, 106-7. Ibn Taymiyya fait allusion k C ., 102/IV, 51/48, 116. 

(10) G., IV, 253, 255. Il cite k ce propos le refrain que l’on retrouve dans C., 
58/XXVI, 7/8, 67, 103, 121, 139, 158, 174, 190, et la sourate Hud (XI/77). 
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nous dit Ibn Taymiyya, Allah avait coutume de chatier ceux 
qui rejetaient Ses Envoyes, par une prompte extermination. 
Tel fut le cas, notamment, pour les peuples de Noe et de Loth 
ainsi que pour les hommes de Pharaon ( 1 ). L’endurcissement 
du coeur de Pharaon par Dieu ( 2 ) a entralne sa perdition et celle 
de tout son peuple. En effet, Pharaon avait renie le Createur de 
rUnivers et repousse Sa souveraine divinite. De meme, son 
peuple avait traite de mensonges tous les signes de Moise et des 
prophetes qui l’avaient precede. Ils ont refuse d’accorder foi a 
l’existence de Dieu, a Sa puissance (qudra) et a Sa volonte 
(masVa) ( 3 ). 

Ensuite, lorsque les Fils dTsrael accomplirent des mefaits, 
Dieu ne chatia qu’une partie d’entre eux, car les infractions 
n’etaient point le fait de tous. Telle est la raison pour laquelle, 
de nos jours encore, subsiste une communaute issue des anciens 
Fils dTsrael ( 4 ). 

Les mefaits des Juifs ne s’arretent pas a ceux mentionnes 
ci-dessus. Ils ont commis l’adultere, suscitant le courroux 
celeste et souillant leur succession( 5 ). Allah a decrete que les 
Fils dTsrael repandraient, par deux fois, le scandale sur la 
terre( 6 ). De fait, Jerusalem et le Temple furent, par deux fois, 
detruits : sous Nabucodonosor, apres le regne de Salomon 
(accuse a tort de magie) ; puis en Tan 70, apres que les Juifs 
aient rejete Jesus et torture Jean, fils de Zacharie, celui meme 
que les Chretiens appellent Jean l’fSvangeliste. Certains commen- 
tateurs ont vu dans Coran , 116/V, 82/78 ( 7 ), une allusion a ces 


(1) G., IV, 282. II cite C., 81/XXVI11, 43. Les auteurs musulmans, tout comme 
le Goran, lorsqu’ils parlent de Pharaon, d6signent g6n6ralement le souverain qui 
s’opposa k Moise. 

(2) Un des themes majeurs de la th6odic6e musulmane. Voir E.I., n.e., II, 
pp. 938-9, et cf. Exode, VII, 14 sq. 

(3) G., IV, 284, 286. 

(4) G., IV, 282-3. II cite C., 89/VII, 167/168. Signalons que la th6orie du « peuple 
tGmoin », d6velopp6e par les th6ologiens chr6tiens k l’encontre d’lsrael, n’est pas 
reprise en Isl&m. 

(5) G., II, 42. 

(6) G., Ill, 233; IV, 229. Gf. C., 74/XVII, 4 sq. 

(7) «Geux des Fils d’lsrael qui ont ktk impies et ont 6t6 maudits par la bouche 
de David et de J6sus, fils de Marie, au prix d’avoir d6sob6i et d’avoir 6t6 trans- 
gresseurs *. 
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destructions ( x ). Apres la seconde devastation du Temple, les 
Juifs ont ete eparpilles dans toutes les regions de la terre, prives 
de leur royaume ; et, ajoute notre auteur, ils le sont encore de 
nos jours ( 1 2 ). 

Le docteur syrien enumere, ensuite, les maledictions que, 
sous Tinspiration divine, les prophetes dTsrael ont proferees, 
dans leur denonciation des mefaits de leur peuple. Par la bouche 
dTsaie, Allah a montre quTsrael n’a pas prete l’oreille a Ses 
recommandations, qu’il a porte atteinte, puis a rompu l’Alliance 
eternelle conclue avec Lui. En guise de chatiment, desolation, 
ruine et perdition ont ete assignees a ce peuple ( 3 ). Jerusalem 
sera devastee. Les autres nations triompheront des Fils dTsrael, 
et elles loueront publiquement le Maltre de l’Univers, faisant 
ainsi retour au Dieu Unique, dont elles constitueront, desormais, 
le (veritable) peuple ( 4 5 ). Quant a Israel, il sera disperse sur la 
terre ( 6 ). N’a-t-il pas souille la Montagne Sacree?( 6 ). Dieu 
l’exterminera par les guerres, puisque l’ayant convie a suivre le 
Droit Ghemin, II n’a pas regu la reponse attendue et puisque lui 
ayant parle, II n’a pas ete entendu( 7 ). Aussi, l’fiternel a-t-Il fini 
par detester Israel. II l’a chasse de ses demeures et de la Ville 
Sainte ( 8 ). A tout jamais, II ne lui pardonnera plus ses peches, 
ne compatira plus a ses peines et n’acceptera plus ses obla¬ 
tions ( 9 ). Bien plus, II l’a maudit et en a fait la malediction des 
(autres) peuples( 10 ). Israel ne connaitra plus la joie, car il a perdu 
la Voie qui mene a l’fiternel( 11 ). Le Tres-Hauta decide quTsrael 
sera objet du dedain de la part de toutes les nations ; sans roi, 
sans terre, sans ap6tre, sans pretre (kahin) ; et ceci jusqu’a la 


(1) G. f III, 233. 

(2) Ibid., ibid. 

(3) G., II, 42. 

(4) Ibid., ibid. 

(5) Ibid., ibid. 

(6) Ibid., ibid. 

(7) Ibid., ibid. 

(8) Ibid., ibid. 

(9) Ibid., ibid. 

(10) Ibid., ibid. 

(11) Ibid., ibid. 
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fm des temps. Plus d’un prophete a annonce ces chatiments 
celestes ( 1 ). 

Jeremie a proclame : de meme que le Noir (litteralement : 
l’Abyssin) ne peut devenir blanc, Israel n’abandonnera pas ses 
detestables coutumes. Telle est la raison pour laquelle le Seigneur 
ne compatira pas, ne s’apitoiera pas et ne deplorera pas les 
malheurs de la perfide nation ( 2 ). Ezeehiel a repris les reproches 
formules par Jeremie ( 3 ). Les memes propos se retrouvent 
abondamment repris dans la Tora, les Prophetes et les 
Psaumes ( 4 ). Et les Juifs les lisent regulierement dans leurs 
synagogues. Ils en reconnaissent l’authenticite et n’en contestent 
point la moindre lettre( 5 ). 

Isa'ie, Daniel, Michee et Amos( 6 ) ont prophetise le futur 
chatiment dTsrael et la venue du Messie pour redresser les 
egarements de leur peuple( 7 ). 

Le scribe ( 8 ) Ezra a predit, au temps ou Nabucodonosor 
regnait sur la Babylonie, que 482 annees le separaient de la venue 
du Messie qui delivrerait peoples et nations. Et lorsque ce 
nombre exact d’annees se fut ecoule, arriva (eflectivement) le 
Fils de Marie. Ceci, les Musulmans en conviennent ( 9 ), alors que 
les Juifs se livrent a toutes sortes d’exegeses pour rejeter Jesus, 
le descendant par Marie du prophete David. Ils declarent que 
le Messie n’est pas encore venu. En realite, comme nous le verrons 
plus loin, le Messie qu’ils attendent est le Messie de Tfigare- 
ment( 10 11 ). Et lorsque celui-ci apparaitra, les Juifs le suivront; 
mais les Musulmans s’opposeront a eux. Tous ces faits ont ete 
annonces dans la seconde prophetie attribuee a Jeremie( X1 ). 

(1) G., II, 224. 

(2) G., II, 43. 

(3) Ibid., ibid. 

(4) Voir sur la formule « Tora, Proph&tes et Psaumes » la note 7 de la page 
135. 

(5) G., II, 43. 

(6) Voir infra la note 2 de la page 144 du chapitre IV. 

(7) G., II, 66 sq. 

(8) Litteralement : le pr£tre (al-kahin). 

(9) G., II, 184. Sur l’attitude, originale, de l’lsl^im concernant le caract£re 
messianique de J6sus, voir Gd., pp. 213-5. 

(10) G., II, 185. 

(11) Ibid., ibid. 
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Isa’ie a predit que la Vierge donnerait naissance a un fils que 
Ton denommerait Emmanuel, nom signifiant, en hebreu, « Dieu 
est avec nous »( x ). 

A ces turpitudes qu’il denonce chez les Fils d’Israel, Ibn Tay- 
miyya se plait a opposer l’exemplaire edification, par Abraham 
et son fils Ismael, du Temple de la Mekke, la Ka'ba. Ce sanc- 
tuaire n’a cesse d’etre venere, tant par les Arabes que par les 
autres peuples. Moi'se et Jonas (Yunus b. Mattay) ( 1 2 ) ont fait 
leurs devotions a la Mekke. C’est ce que signale le Sahih de 
Buharl, d’apres Ibn 'Abbas ( 3 ), lequel l’avait entendu de la 
bouche meme de son illustre cousin, l’Envoye d’Allah ( 4 ). Notre 
auteur cite de longs recits attestant l’attachement temoigne par 
Abraham a son fils Ismael et l’interet qu’il porta a ce que celui-ci 
ne conservat point une epouse ingrate a l’endroit des bienfaits 
du Ciel( 5 ). Dieu n’a-t-Il pas promis a Ismael une posterity riche 
et puissante? ( 6 ). Est-il concevable que cette posterity promise 
par Allah puisse etre infidele, comme osent l’affirmer, menson- 
gerement, les Detenteurs de l’ficriture? ( 7 ). Lorsque le Coran 
annonce qu’a la descendance de Noe et d’Abraham ont ete reser- 
vees prophetie et revelation ( 8 ), cette promesse s’applique a 
Ismael autant qu’a Isaac ( 9 ). D’ailleurs les Arabes, descendants 
d’lsmael, constituent la nation la plus apparentee, par les liens 
du sang et du voisinage, a la progeniture d’lsaac que sont les 
Fils d’lsrael ( 10 ). 

Les promesses faites a la posterite d’Ismael ont ete realisees 
sous l’egide de Muhammad ( 11 ). Isaie a chante les louanges de 

(1) G., II, 209, 341-2. 

(2) sur lequel voir !?./., IV, pp. 1240-1. II est le seul, parmi les prophM.es qui 
ont donn6 leur nom & un livre, & Mre cit6 par le Goran. Qualifl6 d’« Envoy6 d’All&h », 
il est done plus qu’un simple proph^te. 

(3) Un grand nombre des traditions cities par Ibn Taymiyya ont pour trans- 
metteur Ibn *Abb&s. 

(4) G., Ill, 289. 

(5) G., Ill, 291-2. 

(6) Allusion k Genlse , XVII/20 ; XXI/13. Cf. /m, pp. 31-3. 

(7) G., Ill, 293. 

(8) G., 101/LVII, 26. 

(9) G., Ill, 293 ; IV, 25. 

(10) G., I, 209 

(11) G., Ill, 294-5. Cf. C., 93/11, 127/133. 
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la Mekke et de la Ka'ba. II a predit leur prosperity ( 1 ). Isai'e et 
David ont exalte et sanctifie le nom de Muhammad ( 2 ). Isa'ie 
a chante la gloire et les realisations de la future communaute 
musulmane ( 3 ). 

Alors que Jerusalem et son Temple ont ete devastes plus d’une 
fois, la Mekke et son sanctuaire n’ont cesse d'etre benis et l’objet 
d’un pelerinage qui, depuis les temps d’Abraham, n'a connu 
nulle interruption ( 4 ). 


III. Les miracles des prophetes d'Israel . 

Nous avons deja eu Toccasion de signaler Pimportance 
accordee par le maltre hanbalite de Damas aux miracles et 
prodiges accomplis par les prophetes en general ( 5 ). Faits qui 
ressortissent, conformement a Poptique des theologiens musul- 
mans, a une « rupture des normes courantes » (harq al-ada), 
decidee par un Seigneur desireux de prodiguer des « signes » a 
Ses creatures, en vue de leur rappeler le « droit chemin » de la 
Religion prechee par Ses Envoyes, beneficiaires de ces prodiges. 
Ibn Taymiyya a consacre une part, non negligeable, de son 
activite de polemiste a marquer la difference, fondamentale a 
ses yeux, entre les miracles provoques par Passistance divine, et 
le surnaturel trompeur qui tire sa source d'« illusions demo- 
niaques » (ahwal saytaniyya) ( 6 ). Notre auteur avait une autre 
raison, tout aussi importante, pour exalter la puissance thauma- 
turgique des prophetes d’lsrael. Dans sa polemique contre les 
Chretiens, il insista sur le fait que les miracles attribues a Jesus 
etaient largement surpasses par ceux de ses predecesseurs 


(1) G. t III, 307, 309. 

(2) G. y III, 307, 308, 310. 

(3) G. y III, 307-9. 

(4) G.y III, 309-10. 

(5) Pour Ibn Taymiyya, et conformement k une doctrine d6velopp£e par d’illus- 
tres predecesseurs, les miracles et l’infaillibilite sont les deux traits caracteristiques 
de la prophetie. Voir H. Laoust, Essai , Le Caire, 1939, pp. 179 sq. 

(6) Voir notre communication k paraitre in Actes du IX* Congr. Intern, des 
Or. et Arab. Europ4ens f Aix-en-Provence, sous le titre : * Prodiges prophetiques et 
surnaturel demoniaque selon Ibn Taymiyya ». Sur ce probieme speciflque, se 
reporter k Al-furqdn , cite en page 129 et n. 4. 
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hebreux. Or, aucun d’entre ceux-ci n’avait, pour autant, ete 
considere comme etant de nature divine. A fortiori le Fils de 
Marie ne pouvait l’avoir pretendu! 

Les « signes » d’Allah en faveur de Moise sont certes excep- 
tionnels et d’un caractere tout particulier ( 1 ). Le baton avec 
lequel il avait coutume d’effeuiller les arbres (yahuss) pour ses 
moutons ( 2 ) s’est transforme en un serpent dote de deux yeux 
au regard vif; et ce serpent avala les cordes et batons des magi- 
ciens egyptiens. Plus d’une fois Moise jeta son baton a terre le 
metamorphosant en reptile, puis le ramenant a son etat initial. 
Ce meme baton se metamorphosa meme en une multitude de 
poux, chacun dote de deux yeux qui voyaient ( 3 ). Or ce genre 
de miracles n’a ete accompli par aucun autre Envoye d’Allah et 
depasse en merveilleux la resurrection des morts ( 4 ). Moise 
offrait aux regards une main toute blanche (de lepre), mais 
pourtant indemne ; et ceci est plus bien remarquable que la 
guerison de lepreux attribute a Jesus. A l’intention de Moise, la 
mer s’est fendue livrant passage aux Fils d’Israel, a travers les 
flots qui, ensuite, emporterent Pharaon et ses legions. Et ceci 
est chose stupefiante (bahir). L’Eternel a extermine les ennemis 
du prophete hebreu, au moyen de stratagemes qu’Il n’a pas mis 
en oeuvre a l’encontre des adversaires de Jesus ( 5 ). En temoi- 
gnage d’affection pourle Fils de 'Imran ( 6 ), le Tres-Haut a nourri 
les Hebreux ; et, malgre leur tres grand nombre, II les a pourvus 
en manne et en cailles. En vue d’apaiser leur soif dans le desert, 
II a fait jaillir douze sources en demandant a Moise de frapper, 


(1) G., II, 273, 348. Cf. E.I., pp. 789-90. Sur Moise, prophete hors de pair 
voir DeuUronome , XXXIV/10-2. 

(2) G., Ill, 348. Gf. C., 57/XX, 19/18. Sur la symbolique du baton et de la 
baguette voir Sb., I, p. 153. 

(3) Les miracles de Moise sont relates dans C., 57/XX, 20/19 sq. ; 58/XX ; 
VI, 31/32 sq. ; 69/XXVII, 12 ; 81/XXVIII, 32 ; 89/VII, 104/107 sq. 

(4) G., II, 272, 333. Sur la metamorphose miraculeuse des substances concretes 
(qalb al-a'ydn), voir G. Vajda, in Journal Asiatique, 1974, p. 361, n. 330. 

(5) G., II, 272. 

(6) Un des surnoms de Moise, dont le p£re s’appelait Amram. Sur la possible 
confusion, dans le Coran, entre Marie sceur de Moise et Marie mere de Jesus, elle 
aussi appeiee dans le Livre * Fille de ‘Imran », voir C., 60/XIX, 29/28 ; 111/LXVI, 
12 . 
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de son baton, les pierres des espaces desoles. Et ce prodige 
depasse en merveilleux la descente de la Table Servie ( 1 ), en 
l’honneur du Fils de Marie, la transformation de beau en vin, et 
autres miracles admis a l’actif du Messie. Les plaies qui ont 
frappe les Egyptiens lorsqu’ils s’opposerent a Moise (poux, 
grenouilles, sang verse...) ( 2 ), et autres «signes», ont fait defaut 
a Jesus. Or, si le Fils de Marie avait ete la nature divine (al- 
lahut) qui a parle a Moise (dans le Buisson Ardent), n’aurait-il 
pas manifesto sa toute puissance d’une maniere autrement plus 
eclatante que celle de son envoye presume? ( 3 ). 

Ibn Taymiyya cite souvent le Livre des Rois au cours de son 
exposition des miracles innombrables accomplis par les pro- 
phetes d’lsrael. Dans un seul cas, la source qu’il mentionne est 
la Tora proprement dite ( 4 ). On y relate, nous dit-il, que Joseph 
a gueri la cecite de son pere Jacob ( 5 ). Pour tout le reste, la 
relation des prodiges est attribute au Sifr al-muluk. 

On y trouve la mention des « signes » divins suivants : 

. Elie ( 6 ) ressuscita le fils de la veuve. Elisee( 7 ), celui de 
l’lsraelite. 

. Ezechiel ramena a la vie plusieurs personnes. 

. Le plus illustre des Romains de son temps, un certain 
an-Nu'man, fut gueri de la lepre, lorsqu’Elisee lui recommanda 
de plonger par sept fois dans les eaux du Jourdain. Un serviteur 


(1) Cf. C., 116/V, 112. Allusion possible k la C6ne. 

(2) Cf. C., 69/XXVII, 12; 74/XVII, 103/101; 89/VII, 127/130, 130/133. II 
s’agit, evidemment, des « Plaies d’figypte ». Le Coran mentionne 9 signes/plaies, 
au lieu des 10 de la Bible. Cf. Exode, VII-XI. 

(3) G., II, 273, 347-8 ; IV, 21. 

(4) Contrairement a beaucoup d’auteurs musulmans, Ibn Taymiyya distingue, 
quelquefois, entre les differents livres bibliques. A la page 344 du tome II, il 
6num6re : «la Tora, les Psaumes, les Proph^tes et l’fivangile » (cf. supra , n. 7 
de la page 135). Par contre, il 6crit plus loin (tome III, pp. 265, 301) que la Tora 
englobe tous les livres r6v616s admis par les D6tenteurs de l’ficriture, hormis 
l’fivangile, qui forme, lui, une r6v61ation distincte. 

(5) G., II, 333. Reprise d’un midrach (texte interpr^tatif des fieritures). Cf. C., 
79/XII, 93. 

(6) fi lielllyds est cite deux fois dans le Coran (52/XXXVII, 123-30 et 91/VI, 

85) . Aucun miracle ne lui est attribuA 

(7) filis kelAlyasa' est cite deux fois dans le Coran (61/XXXVIII, 48 et 91/VI, 

86) . Lui, non plus, n’est credite d’aucun prodige. 
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d’Elisee ( 1 ), faisant montre de cupidite, soutira a Nu'man, pour 
prix du miracle, de l’argent et des bijoux. Lorsque le proph6te 
devina l’indelicatesse de son serviteur, il fit rejaillir la lispre sur 
lui et sur sa posterity ( 2 ). 

. Elie, accompagne d’Elisee, assecha le Jourdain en y jetant 
son turban ( 3 ), puis traversa le fleuve, avant de s’elever dans le 
firmament, sur un cheval de lumiere. II avait remis son turban 
a Elisee, lequel renouvela le miracle de la traversee du Jour¬ 
dain ( 4 ). 

. Elisee transforma l’eau de l’lsraelite indigente en huile, 
afin de lui permettre de rembourser les dettes contractees par 
son mari. Or, ajoute Ibn Taymiyya, metamorphoser l’eau en 
huile est autrement plus prodigieux que de la transformer en 
vin ( 5 6 ). 

. Elie parvint, a une epoque oil regnait la famine, a nourrir 
une pauvre veuve, sa famille et ses voisins, et ce durant les 
trois ans et demi que dura la famine, a partir d’une seule poignee 
de farine qu’il avait petrie (*). 

. Le simple contact avec les ossements d’Elisee redonna vie 
a la depouille d’un homme qu’on s’appretait a inhumer( 7 ). 


IV. Israel et ses prophetes. 

Malgre le merveilleux des « signes » accomplis par les prophetes 
qu’Allah leur avait envoyes, les Fils d’Israel adopterent, a 
1’egard de ces apOtres, une attitude qui est la concretisation de 
leur egarement et de leur « roide nuque »( 8 ). De tous les peuples 


(1) Ibn Taymiyya n’indique pas qu’il s’appelait Gfehazi/Gtezi. 

(2) G., II, 333. 

(3) Dans la Bible, il s’agit du manteau, non du turban d’filie. Sur la symbo- 
lique du manteau et du turban, deux vdtements tr6s riches en valeurs 6vocatrices, 
voir Sb., Ill, pp. 183 et 345-6. 

(4) G. f II, 334. 

(5) G., II, 334. L’allusion & J6sus est manifeste. 

(6) G., II, 334-5. 

(7) G., II, 343. On aura constate qu’Ibn Taymiyya suit assez fldfclement les 
narrations bibliques se rapportant aux miracles attribuSs a filie et & filis6e. Cf. 
/ Rois , XV11/7-24 ; II Rois , II/1-14 ; IV/1-37 ; V/1-27; XIII/20-1. 

(8) Pour ce th&me du «peuple k la roide nuque », voir Exode , XXXII/9 ; 
XXXIII/3, 5 ; XXXIV/9 ; DeuUronome y IX/6 ; X/16 ; XXXI/27 ; II Rois , XVII/ 
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de la terre, c’est eux qui ont beneficie du plus grand nombre de 
messagers celestes. On a ete jusqu’a evaluer leur nombre a un 
millier et tous venaient enjoindre de suivre la Tora, sans rien en 
modifier (*). Signalons, a ce propos, que ITslam attribue aux Juifs 
plus de prophetes qu’ils n’en connaissent eux-memes et fait de 
certains rois illustres d’Israel des Envoyes d’Allah. En revanche, 
Ibn Taymiyya affirme que la qualite de prophete n’est pas 
attestee (lam yalbut), en Islam, pour des hommes comme Michee 
et Amos ( 2 ). 

Ensuite vint le Messie, porteur d’une Loi revelee modifiant 
quelque peu les prescriptions de la Tora, a l’instigation du 
Tres-Haut ( 3 ). L’attitude des Juifs a 1’egard de leurs prophetes 
a ete deplorable. Ils ont traite d’imposteurs ceux qui ordonnaient 
d’etablir Tequite entre les hommes ( 4 ) ou les ont meme tues( 5 ). 
Le Coran insiste, a maintes reprises, sur le crime des Fils d’lsrael, 
mettant a mort les apotres d’Allah, sans raison valable (bi-gayr 
haqq) ( 8 ). Ce comportement reprouvable a ete motive par Tor- 
gueil, ainsi quel’a signale la Revelation ( 7 ). Ils sont reputes avoir 
denigre (naqadu) et insulte leurs prophetes. Ils leur ont impute 
des vices dont Allah les avait dispenses. N’ont-ils pas qualifie 
Salomon de magicien et David d’astrologue, en leur deniant de 
surcroit la qualite de prophete? On pourrait multiplier les 
exemples similaires, lesquels attestent une Constance chez les 
Juifs a formuler les memes accusations que leurs perfides 
ancetres ( 8 ). 

C’est pour les chatier de ces mefaits que Tfiternel a dresse 
contre eux Nabucodonosor ( 9 ). Et c’est a eux que s’applique la 


14; Nthimie, III/5 ; Jtrtmie , VII/26 ; XVI1/23 ; XIX/15. La «raideur du cou * 
d’Israel a aliments la pol6mique m6di6vale. 

(1) G., I, 218. 

(2) G., Ill, 244. Pourtant il cite Amos et Mich6e comme prophetes, a deux 
reprises. Voir supra , n. 4, p. 138 et infra , n. 39, chap. XIV. 

(3) G., I, 218. 

(4) G., I, 304. 

(5) G., I, 244, 304 ; II, 51 ; III, 300. 

(6) Voir supra, n. 4, p. 135, 

(7) G., I, 241, 304-5. Gf. C., 93/11, 81/87, 209/213 ; 102/IV, 57/54. 

(8) G., Ill, 234. 

(9) G., IV, 266. 
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formule du Livre : «...Ils furent frappes par l’humiliation et la 
pauvrete et eprouverent la colere d’Allah. C’est qu’en effet ils 
etaient incredules en les signes d’Allah et tuaient les Prophetes 
grace a la non-Verite. C’est qu’en effet ils desobeirent et furent 
transgresseurs»( 1 ). Certains parmi les Fils d’Israel( 2 ) ont 
pousse l’extravagance (galu), au sujet de e Uzayr/Esdras( 3 ), au 
point d’affirmer qu’il etait le fils d’Allah ( 4 5 ). Assertion qui n’a 
pas ete soutenue par la totalite des Juifs( 6 ). Cette doctrine 
aberrante et impie est imputee a un denomme Pinhas fils de 
‘Azura et ses partisans. Ibn Hazm( 6 ) a ecrit : « Les Saduqiyya 
(Sadokites? ( 7 )) constituent un groupe de Juifs qui tirent leur 
nom d’un certain Saduq. Ils se distinguent des autres Juifs en 
proclamant que 'Uzayr est le fils de Dieu. On les localise dans 
la region du Yemen »( 8 ). 

Les Fils d’Israel ont traite d’imposteurs Jesus et Muhammad. 
A ce propos, Allah a dit : « Ils ont encouru colere sur colere.»( 9 ). 
La premiere colere a ete suscitee par leur attitude a l’egard 
du Messie et la seconde par leur refus d’accorder foi au Message 
de Muhammad ( 10 ). D’une maniere generate, quiconque rejette 


(1) G., I, 274, 279-80. II s’agit de C., 93/11, 58/61. 

(2) On notera l’insistance d’Ibn Taymiyya k montrer que telle ne fut pas 
croyance commune k tous les Fils d’Israel, contrairement ^ la lettre de C., 115/IX, 
30. II est vrai que la fr^quentation des Juifs rendait insoutenable l’afllrmation 
qu’ils consid&raient un de leurs apdtres comme le Fils de Dieu. 

(3) Sur lequel voir IV ; pp. 1120-1. On assimile, fr&juemment, *Uzayr 

k Esdras/Ezra, le c616bre scribe du retour de l’exil babylonien au vi e stecle avant 
notre 6re. 

(4) G., I, 244. 

(5) G., II, 54; III, 175. 

(6) Eminent th6ologien et h6r6siographe de l’Espagne musulmane, mort en 
1064. Ibn Taymiyya s’est probablement inspire de son Fisal pour r6futer le 
Judaisme, le Ghristianisme et les « h6r6sies » musulmanes (cf. Laoust, Mithodologie , 
Le Caire, 1939, p. 95, n. 1). Voir k son sujet E.I. , n.e., Ill, pp. 814-22. 

(7) Nom fr6quemment donn6 aux Karaites, consid6r6s comme les hSritiers 
spirituels des Sadduc6ens. Dans E.J., VI, col. 1107, Hirschberg propose, pour 
Saduqiyya, la translation t les vertueux ». 

(8) G., Ill, 175. Gf. Ibn Hazm, Fisal, Le Gaire, 1928, t. I, p. 99. Au Y6men, 
l’attente messianique parmi les Juifs fut aviv6e par l’influence du voisinage 
zaydite. Plusieurs pseudo-Messies y apparurent. Voir E.J., s.v. Yemen . 

(9) C., 93/11, 84/90. Cf. 93/11, 58/61 et 99/III, 108/112. 

(10) G., I, 263. 
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(kafara bi-) un seul apdtre, dont la prophetie a ete certifiee ( x ), 
que ce soit Abraham, Loth, Moi'se, David, Salomon, Jonas ou 
Jesus, celui-la est considere, par la totalite des Musulmans, 
comme un Infidele, assujetti au sort reserve aux Impies ( 1 2 ). 

Au sujet des Messagers celestes et probablement en reponse 
aux Juifs pour lesquels ont existe des femmes prophetes ( 3 ), notre 
auteur declare que non seulement la mere de Moise n’etait pas 
prophetesse, mais qu’il n’y a jamais eu de prophetesses dans 
l’histoire des hommes. Telle est, conclut-il, l’opinion des docteurs 
tant chretiens que musulmans ( 4 ). 

En marge de l’attitude des Juifs a l’egard de leurs Messagers, 
signalons quTbn Taymiyya reprend — en vue de justifier un 
passage coranique sujet a interpretations divergentes ( 5 ) — 
l’affirmation selon laquelle les Fils d’lsrael ont toujours considere 
Tarchange Gabriel ( 6 ) comme leur ennemi parmi les hotes du 
Ciel ( 7 ). 


V. La Tora. 

Ibn Taymiyya place la Tora a un rang tres eleve. Elle consti- 
tue, comme le Coran, une revelation fondamentale (asl). Mais 
le Coran l’ayant partiellement abrogee, lui est superieur ( 8 ). 
Lorsque le celebre hanif Waraqa b. Nawfal( 9 ) entendit, pour 

(1) Miracles, infaillibilite et succ^s durable sont les trois criteres souvent retenus 
par Ibn Taymiyya. Voir supra la note 5 de la page 140. 

(2) G., I, 354. 

(3) Aux trois prophetesses mentionn£es par la Bible : Myriam, Deborah et 
Huldah, le Talmud adjoint quatre autres : Sara, Hannah, Abigael et Esther. 

(4) G., I, 343. 

(5) Voir C., 93/11, 91/97 et 92/98. 

(6) Traditionnellement considere comme le transmetteur, k Muhammad, de la 
Parole d’All&h. 

(7) G., IV, 60. 

(8) G., I, 25, 377; III, 223. II invoque, k ce propos, C., 82/XXXIX, 24/23. 

(9) On designe sous le nom de hantf certains Arabes qui, dej& avant l’apparition 
de lTsl&m, aspiraient a une religion monotheiste, sans pour autant adherer au 
Judaisme ou au Ghristianisme. Sur Waraqa b. Nawfal, le plus illustre de ces hommes, 
voir E.I., IV, p. 1181. Rappelons que le terme de hantf applique k Abraham (voir 
supra , p. 131) a une acception difterente : il designe celui qui pratique la Religion 
originelle (fiira) qu’All&h a imposee k tous les hommes, depuis le Jour de la Creation, 
en vertu d’une Alliance Initiale, pre-eternelle et post-eternelle (mttdq). Voir i ce 
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la premiere fois, reciter des versets coraniques, il ne put s’empe- 
cher de declarer que cette revelation provenait de la meme 
source de lumiere (miskat) que la Loi de Moise. Telle fut, egale- 
ment, la reaction du Negus, lorsqu’il accueillit les Emigres 
musulmans qui fuyaient les persecutions mekkoises et trou- 
verent refuge aupres de lui ( 1 ). Allah, Lui-meme, ainsi que les 
ginns , ont etabli un parallele entre ces deux predications fonda- 
mentales. II n’est que de se reporter aux versets du Livre ( 2 ). 
L’lSvangile, pour sa part, est une sorte d’« avenant» de la Tora. 
Depourvu d’un corps de prescriptions legales, il ne tranche pas 
les litiges qui peuvent surgir entre les hommes, n’evoque pas la 
creation du monde ni la vie des prophetes. Il se limite a relater 
l’apostolat du Messie et a prodiguer recommandations et exhor¬ 
tations ( 3 ). 

Selon le docteur hanbalite, «il n’a ete revele, de la part 
d’Allah, nul Livre qui soit meilleur guide que la Tora et le 
Coran »( 4 ). La hierarchie des Livres Sacres s’etablit de la sorte : 
Coran, Tora, fivangile( 5 ). Ces deux dernieres Ecritures sont 
« descendues » en langue hebraique, seule langue que connais- 
saient tant Moise que les prophetes d’lsrael, que Jesus et ses 
apotres ( 6 ). 

Rien de ce qui se trouve mentionne dans la Tora ne justifie 
le refus des Juifs de croire en Muhammad, ou de s’en tenir a un 
texte altere et abroge( 7 ). Car Ibn Taymiyya, comme tous les 
autres docteurs de lTslam, considere que le texte de la Revelation 
du Sinai* a ete falsifie. La transmission de la Tora a ete interrom- 
pue a la suite de la destruction de Jerusalem et de son Temple. 


propos, C., 75/XVI, 93/91 ; 89/VII, 171/172; 92/XIII, 20; E.I., n.e., I, p. 263 ; 
II, pp. 953-4. 

(1) G., I, 25, 80, 88-9, 314. 

(2) G., I, 313. Il cite C., 77/XI, 20/17; 90/XLVI, 29/30; 91/VI, 91 ; 116/V, 
48/44. 

(3) G.j I, 302, 317 sq., 344 ; III, 223. 

(4) G., I, 26. Cf. C., 52/XXXVII, 171; 71/XXXII, 23; 73/XLV, 15/16; 74/ 
XVII, 2 ; 77/XI, 20/17 ; 80/XL, 56/53 et 56/54 ; 90/XLVI, 11/12 ; 91/VI, 155/154; 
116/V, 48/44. 

(5) G., Ill, 287. 

(6) G., I, 34, 194-5, 211, 215-6 ; II, 47 ; III, 249. 

(7) G., I, 286. 
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Les Fils cTIsrael furent deportes, la Ville Sainte videe de ses 
habitants juifs pendant plus de 70 ans et la Tora oubliee ( 1 ). 
Plus tard, un homme nomme e Azar ( 2 ) — que certains conside- 
rerent comme un prophete et d’autres pas —, leur dicta le texte 
de la Tora, texte que Ton confronta a une vieille copie qui avait 
ete conservee. Ces conditions n’assurent pas Tauthenticite du 
texte etabli alors ( 3 ). D’autre part, les Juifs eux-memes recon- 
naissent que leur Livre a ete traduit par soixante-douze docteurs 
(ahbar) ( 4 ) de leur confession. Or, ces hommes n’etaient pas 
infaillibles. Le roi qui les avait charges de cette tache les avait 
separes les uns des autres, afm d’eviter qu’ils se mettent d’accord 
sur une erreur de traduction. Les soixante-douze s’entendirent 
sur un texte unique ( 5 ). 

La Tora des Samaritains differe de celle des Juifs et de celle 
des Chretiens ( 6 ), meme pour ce qui est des Dix Commandements 
divins. Juifs et Chretiens n’ont pas la meme lecture de l’Ancien 
Testament ( 7 ). II en est de meme pour les Psaumes reveles a 
David et dont Ibn Taymiyya assure avoir, lui-meme, eu entre 
les mains des versions fort differentes( 8 ). II s’agit done bien de 


(1) Sur une 16gende rejoignant cette croyance k «l’oubli de la Tora » et k sa 
«reconstitution » gr&ce k une inspiration sp^ciale accord^e k Ezra le scribe, voir la 
7 e vision de IV Esdras (XIV/18-9). Spinoza a parl6 de cette vieille 16gende. II est 
k noter que l’apocalypse que constitue le IV e livre d’Esdras nous est connue, 
entre autres, par deux traductions arabes. 

(2) A d’autres endroits, le nom cit6 est 'Uzayr, celui m6me que le Coran accuse 
les Juifs de proclamer « fils d’All&h ». Voir supra n. 3 de la page 145. L’allusion 
k Ezra le scribe est transparente. On ne peut s’empdeher d’6tablir un rapprochement 
entre les noms 'Azar, *Uzayr et 'Azur^i; ce dernier cit6 (supra, p. 145) au sujet des 
Saduqiyya, pr6cis6ment accuses de diviniser Ezra. 

(3) G., I, 368; II, 17-8. Pareille these avait 6t6 soutenue en milieu karaite, et 
reprise par Ibn Hazm. Voir Im., pp. 97 de la traduction de Perlmann, et 50 sq. 
du texte arabe. Samaw*al distingue Ezra le scribe du * Uzayr eit6 par le Goran 
(ibid., p. 63). Dans la pol6mique musulmane contre les Juifs, l’argumentation 
karaite fut quelquefois mise k contribution. 

(4) Allusion k la traduction des Septante. Ibn Taymiyya ne mentionne pas 
qu’elle fut effectu6e en figypte, a la demande d’un Ptol6m6e. 

(5) G., I, 209. 

(6) Ibn Taymiyya mentionne fr6quemment les Samaritains dans son ouvrage : 
ils aflirment que la proph6tie s’est arr£t6e avec Moise et Josu6 (I, 180) ; ils ont une 
Tora differente de celle des Juifs (I, 394 ; II, 20-1, 220) ; ils font montre d’un rigo- 
risme excessif pour ce qui est des lois de puret6 (II, 240). 

(7) G., I, 394 ; II, 21. 

(8) G., II, 22. 
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distinguer entre la Tora revelee a Moise et que nul ne saurait 
discuter, puisque le prophete hebreu etait infaillible, et la Tora 
conservee, plus tard, par les Fils d’lsrael, dans les conditions 
signalees ci-dessus. Certains (auteurs musulmans) affirment 
qu’apres la deportation en Babylonie quelques termes de la 
Revelation juive furent modifies ; d’autres estiment que cela ne 
se fit que dans un nombre restreint d’exemplaires de la Tora, 
mais que ceux-ci fmirent par prevaloir au sein du Judaisme ( 1 ). 
Cette alteration de la Tora, apres son oubli, fut obtenue avec 
d’autant plus de facilite que, contrairement aux Musulmans, 
lesquels veillent tous a apprendre par cceur le texte du Coran, 
les Juifs, eux, reservent la connaissance de leurs Ecritures sacrees 
et la possession des rouleaux en contenant le texte a leurs seuls 
docteurs ( 2 ). D’autre part, le Coran n’est transmis et recite qu’en 
une seule langue, celle dans laquelle il fut revele et ceci n’autorise 
aucune possibility de fausse interpretation ou lecture. Tel n’est 
pas le cas pour la Tora, pour les Psaumes et pour l’fivangile ( 3 ). 
Juifs et Chretiens osent affirmer que tous les exemplaires de 
leurs livres sacres, dans la diversity de leurs translations, sont 
identiques. Affirmation d’autant plus audacieuse qu'ils savent 
pertinemment que nul ne saurait la contrdler. Ils n’ignorent 
d’ailleurs pas qu’elle est fallacieuse ( 4 ). La Tora contient Tan- 
nonce de la venue de Muhammad ( 5 ). On y trouve egalement 
Tordre expres de mener gihad pour la Foi ( 6 ). Certains parmi les 
Detenteurs de Tficriture ont obtempere a cette injonction, 
d’autres pas( 7 ). 

En conclusion, le maitre hanbalite enumere les multiples 
raisons pour lesquelles le Coran Temporte sur la Tora : 


(1) G., I, 394; II, 220-1. 

(2) G. f II, 22 ; IV, 236-7. 

(3) G., II, 24-5. 

(4) G., II, 25, 27. 

(5) Voir C., 58/XXVI, 196, 197 ; 89/VI I, 156/157 (voir la note de Blachere se 
rapportant & ce verset) ; 93/11, 123/129. 

(6) Le * combat dans la Voie d’All&h », en vue de faire triompher la Religion, 
si besoin est, par la force des armes. On sait la place exceptionnelle que tient le 
gihad dans la doctrine du docteur hanbalite. Voir, k ce propos, notre 6tude k paraltre 
dans les Melanges H. Laousl , sous le titre :« Ibn Taymiyya, dernier grand th6oricien 
du gihdd classique *. 

(7) G., Ill, 237. 
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. le premier de ces livres sacres nous relate les apostolats de 
nombreux prophetes, dont Hud, Salih et Su'ayb, alors que le 
second n’en souffle mot( 1 ) ; 

. il est plus explicite et plus acheve concernant la Resurrection 
et le Jugement Dernier, le Paradis et l’Enfer ( 2 ) ; 

. la mention des noms et attributs d’Allah, la description des 
anges, des humains et des ginns , y sont plus detaillees ; 

. la demonstration de l’unicite divine y est plus explicite ; 

. l’indication des religions de la terre y est plus developpee ; 
. la controverse (munazara) contre les adversaires (muha - 
lifun) des prophetes et l’argumentation concernant les fonde- 
ments de la Religion y sont plus convaincantes ; 

. on y trouve autorisation d’accepter le prix de compensation 
du sang (diya), ce que la Tora ignore, pour sa part; 

. celle-ci est parvenue a Moise d’un seul tenant et toute 
redigee. Le Tres-Haut n’a pas juge indispensable — alors que 
tel avait ete le cas pour le Goran — de la reveler par petites 
portions distinctes (munaggama mufarraqa), dans le but 
d’empecher les ginns de l’ecouter et d’en ravir les secrets aux 
forces celestes ( 3 ) ; 

. a l’oppose de la Tora, le Goran ne contient nulle interdiction 
de nourritures excellentes. Ceci parce que le Seigneur a manifesto 
plus de mansuetude (nima) a l’endroit des Musulmans que des 
Juifs ( 4 ). 

En definitive, Allah a juge bon d’informer Muhammad d’une 
maniere plus achevee, plus ample, qu’Il ne l’avait fait pour 
Moise ou pour Jesus ( 5 ). 


VI. Jesus et la Tora . 

En realite, Jesus n’est venu que legerement modifier la Tora. 
II avait pour charge de l’amender et non de l’abroger. A propre- 


(1) Sur les prophetes envoyes par All&h aux Arabes pr6islamiques, voir notam- 
ment les sourates 58/XXVI ; 77/XI et 89/VII. 

(2) G., I, 207 ; III, 223. 

(3) G., IV, 34-5, 121 sq. Gf. C., 52/XXXVII, 7 sq. ; 58/XXVI, 210 sq. ; 64/ 
LXXII, 8 sq. ; 65/LXVII, 5. 

(4) G.j III, 223. 

(5) G., IV, 323. 
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ment parler, le Fils de Marie n’etait pas porteur d’un Message 
nouveau, mais de quelques indications complementaires et de 
quelques rectifications de la Loi du Sinai. 

L’lSternel le chargea, entre autres, de lever certaines des 
interdictions qu’Il avait enoncees dans la Tora ( 1 ), mais pas leur 
totalite ( 2 ). En fait, le Messie a confirme (qarrara) la majeure 
partie de la Loi mosaique ( 3 ) et ordonne d’en observer les pres¬ 
criptions, hormis le petit nombre qu’il etait venu abroger( 4 ). 

A cet egard, il est manifeste que la veneration que Jesus 
vouait a la Tora et a ses enseignements depasse de loin la consi¬ 
deration de Muhammad pour Tfivangile lui-meme( 5 ). 

Malheureusement la masse des Chretiens, y compris leurs 
docteurs, sont incapables de distinguer ce que Jesus a modifie 
de ce qu’il a confirme (dans les prescriptions de la Tora), encore 
qu’il y ait unanimite parmi eux a reconnaitre que leur apotre 
n’est venu ni confirmer ni infirmer la Loi du Sinai, mais simple- 
ment la parfaire ( 6 ). 

Independamment de certaines interdictions en matiere de 
nourritures ou de purete rituelle, le Messie a abroge celles 
concernant le travail durant le Sabbat ( 7 ). Une autre modifi¬ 
cation apportee par T^vangile consiste a proclamer que les 
oeuvres surerogatoires doivent le ceder en importance aux pres¬ 
criptions obligatoires ( 8 ). 

II serait done errone d’affirmer que la Loi de l’Evangile 
contredit celle de la Tora. Elle n’en est que le prolongement 
complementaire (taba ')( 9 ). C’est la raison pour laquelle les 
Chretiens ont eu tort de prendre systematiquement le contre- 
pied de certains enseignements de la Tora, cette meme Tora 


(1) G., I, 119; II, 226. 

(2) G., Ill, 117. 

(3) G., II, 231. 

(4) G., I, 360. L’auteur a, probablement, dans l’esprit Matthieu , V/17 : « Ne 
pensez pas que je sois venu abolir la loi ou les Proph^tes ; je ne suis pas venu abolir, 
mais parfaire. » 

(5) G., I, 285. 

(6) G., I, 231 ; III, 214-5. 

(7) G., Ill, 215. 

(8) G., Ill, 241. 

(9) G., Ill, 243; IV, 320. 
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que Jesus leur avait, au contraire, ordonne de suivre respec- 
tueusement ( x ). 

II est a remarquer que la majorite des Chretiens ignorent 
l’hebreu, langue dans laquelle furent reveles tant la Tora que 
l’Evangile et en ceci les Juifs leur sont superieurs ( 1 2 ). 

Le peche des Juifs, pour leur part, est double. Avant la venue 
du Messie, ils avaient deja falsifie et deforme la Loi du Sinai*. 
C’est d’ailleurs pour les ramener sur le Chemin de la Rectitude 
que le Tres-Haut leur envoya le Fils de Marie ( 3 ). A la venue de 
ce dernier, ils repousserent le Message qu’Allah leur adressait 
par son truchement. Ainsi, ils ajouterent au peche d’avoir gauchi 
les enseignements du Livre Premier celui d’avoir rejete le Livre 
Second ( 4 ). 

En definitive, seuls parmi les Fils d’Israel ont droit a la qualite 
de bons Croyants et d’adeptes du Chemin de la Rectitude ceux 
d’entre eux qui sont restes fideles a la religion pronee par Moise 
dans sa purete originelle et qui, lorsque vint le Fils de Marie, 
accorderent foi a sa Mission ( 5 ). Les autres sont egares, indignes 
de Moise et de la Tora. 


VII. Le Messie des Juifs. 

Le rejet, par la majeure partie des Fils d’lsrael, de Jesus ne 
signifie nullement que ceux-ci refusent de croire en la venue du 
Messie annonce par leurs Ecritures. Mais ils interpretent les 
passages bibliques se rapportant a cette venue dans un sens 
conduisant a nier que le Messie annonce soit le Fils de Marie. 
Ils attendent done la venue d’un Liberateur qui n’est autre que 
TAntechrist (ad-Daggal) ( 6 ). Nombre de textes musulmans, 
s’appuyant sur un « diet» prophetique recense dans les grands 
recueils de traditions, se plaisent a raconter que soixante-dix 


(1) G., I, 24. 

(2) G., Ill, 249. 

(3) G., I, 212. 

(4) G., I, 130; III, 220. 

(5) G., I, 238; II, 80; III, 220. 

(6) Cf. E.I., n.e., II, pp. 77-8; Cd ., II, p. 111. 
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mille Juifs d’Ispahan ( x ) portant tous le taylasan ( 1 2 ) suivront ce 
faux-Messie. Ils seront combattus par les Musulmans et meme 
les pierres et les arbres apporteront leur concours aux Fideles ( 3 ) 
et ne manqueront pas de denoncer, a haute voix, les Juifs ( 4 ) 
qui chercheront a se dissimuler derriere eux pour eviter d’etre 
tues ( 5 ). L’Ante-Christ sera execute a la fin des temps par Jesus 
lui-meme. Celui-ci descendra du Ciel, en Terre Sainte, a cet 
effet et aussi pour confirmer la veracite du Message de Muham¬ 
mad et prendre la tete de la Communaute musulmane. L’execu- 
tion du Daggal sera faite a quelques pas de la porte orientale ( 6 ) 
de Lydda/Lod ( 7 ). 

Lorsque Jesus, le Messie de la Rectitude (masih al-huda), re- 
viendra sur terre, il se manifestera sur l’arcade blanche de la 
porte orientale ( 6 ) de Damas ( 8 ). II infligera au Messie de l’lSgare- 
ment la pire des morts, en lui assenant des coups d’epieu. Les 
Musulmans Tassisteront dans son combat contre les Juifs 
dTspahan, adeptes de l’Ante-Christ. II n’y aura plus alors qu’une 
seule Communaute, celle de V Islam, sous la conduite du Fils de 
Marie venu denoncer ses faux adeptes. 


(1) Le nombre 70.000 est, lui-mdme, riche en symbolique (cf. Sb., IV, pp. 170-7, 
213-4). Ispahan eut toujours une forte colonie juive, ktablie lk, dit-on, par 
Nabucodonosor. A la fin du vn e si&cle, un faux messie juif, Ab£i *lsk al-fsfah&ni, 
y connut un certain succks, alors que la ville 6tait sous domination musulmane. 
II entralna des adherents en dehors mSme de sa province. Les trails d’h6r6siogra- 
phie musulmane mentionnent toujours les *Isdwiyya parmi les sectes du Judaisme. 
Voir E.I., n.e., I, p. 133 ; IV, pp. 101 sq. 

(2) Espkce de manteau de poil de chkvre ou de chameau, que portaient les 
non-Arabes. A rapprocher du pallium romain. 

(3) Gf. Habaquq, I I/ll : pierres et poutres accusent le p6cheur. 

(4) Une variante, que ne cite pas Ibn Taymiyya, remplace « Juifs » par le terme, 
plus g6n6ral, d’« Infidkles ». 

(5) G., II, 185. Gf. Cd., I, 425 ; II, 523 ; III, 67 ; V, 10. 

(6) II semble exister un lien symbolique, dans les traditions s6mitiques, entre 
le theme de la «porte orientale », et les pratiques magiques ou surnaturelles. Le 
cklkbre Ballnks (Apollonius de Tyane), surnomm6 par les auteurs arabes, «l’ho mme 
aux talismans* (§&hib al-lilasmat ), chasse un d6mon (gul) qui faisait fr6mir les 
habitants d’Antioche, par la porte orientale de la ville (cf. P. Kraus, Jdbir et la 
science grecque, Le Gaire, 1942, p. 294 et n. 5). 

(7) G., I, 182; 11,276; III, 306. 

(8) La localisation de la descente de J6sus, en Terre Sainte, & la fin des temps, 
est flottante dans les textes musulmans, Gf, E,L, n.e., IV, pp. 85 sq. 
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Muhammad avait predit tous ces evenements et ordonne a 
sa Communaute de chercher refuge en Allah du pouvoir de 
seduction (fitna) exerce par le faux-Messie (*). 

Notre auteur va jusqu’a ecrire que tant les Musulmans que les 
Gens du Livre sont d’accord pour aflirmer l’existence de deux 
Messies : un Messie de la Rectitude, issu de la lignee du prophete 
David et un Messie de 1’lSgarement, que les Scripturaires affir- 
ment venir de la posterity de Joseph ( 1 2 ). Ils sont, de meme, 
unanimes a considerer que ces deux Messies se manifesteront 
sur la Terre. Mais les Juifs, a rencontre des Musulmans et des 
Chretiens, nient que Jesus ait ete le Messie de la Rectitude et 
attendent la venue des deux Messies ( 3 ). Telle est la raison pour 
laquelle ils deforment les indices (dalalat) annonciateurs de la 
venue du Redempteur ( 4 ). Et pourtant, leurs prophetes tout 
comme ceux de 1’Islam et du Christianisme ont mis en garde 
contre l’Ante-Christ et annonce sa manifestation funeste dans 
ITci-Bas ( 5 ). 

Ibn Taymiyya multiplie les « citations bibliques », souvent 
tronquees, telles qu’il semble les avoir empruntees a l’ouvrage 
chretien qu’il refute ou a ses predecesseurs heresiographes et 
polemistes musulmans. II invoque ces citations pour demontrer 
que tous les prophetes d’lsrael qui ont annonce la venue du 
Messie n’ont jamais soutenu que celui-ci serait le fils de Dieu ( 6 ). 
Critique non voilee des theses chretiennes qu’il s’attache a 
refuter. 


VIII. Mo'ise , les Juifs et Jesus . 

Ces considerations conduisent notre auteur a etablir un 
parallele entre Moise et Jesus. Toute l’argumentation qu’il 

(1) G. f I, 336 ; II, 185, 241 ; III, 305. Cf. Cd., II, 111. 

(2) Dans la pens6e rabbinique existent, effectivement, deux Messies, mais 
aucun n’est consid6r6 comme un * Messie de l’figarement». Le premier Messie, 
fils de Joseph ou Ephraim, est un chef militaire. II fraiera la voie au Messie 
davidique, et mourra en combattant les ennemis de Dieu et d’lsrael. Gf. E.J ., 
XI, col. 1411. 

(3) G., I, 341 ; II, 305. 

(4) G., Ill, 276. 

(5) G., Ill, 305. 

(6) Voir notamment G., II, 185 sq. 
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developpe le conduit a aflirmer la superiority du premier de ces 
deux grands Apotres. Les miracles du prophete hebreu, on Fa 
vu, surpassent en qualite et en quantite ceux du Messie ( 1 ). 
Dieu lui a adresse, personnellement, la Parole, meme s’II ne Pa 
pas autorise a Le contempler de face ( 2 ). Or ceci ne se realisa pas 
pour Jesus ( 3 ). II est bien connu que ce privilege fut exclusive- 
ment reserve a celui que le Coran appelle «Tlnterlocuteur 
d’Allah » (kalim Allah) ( 4 ), afin de bien marquer sa place parti- 
culiere parmi les Envoyes( 5 ). Bien plus, Tfiternel Pa qualifie, 
dans la Tora, de «seigneur (ilah) pour Aaron et pour Pha- 
raon»( 6 ) et lui a menage contre ses adversaires une assistance 
toute particuliere ( 7 ). 

Nous savons que Muhammad, lors de son ascension nocturne 
miraculeuse (mi'rag), sorte de ravissement qui le conduisit 
jusqu’au septieme ciel, eut le loisir de rencontrer tous les apotres 
qui Pavaient precede sur terre et chacun d’eux, selon son rang 
dans la hierarchie celeste, logeait dans un des sept cieux. Or 
Moi'se etait bien plus haut place que Jesus ( 8 ). 

Si ce dernier avait reellement ete la nature divine (lahut) qui 
s’est manifestee a Moise et a d’autres prophetes, se serait-il 
soumis aux prescriptions revelees a ceux-ci? Certes, le Seigneur 
des Mondes est au-dessus de ces contingences terrestres! ( 9 ). 
Par ailleurs, shl n’est guere concevable que puisse exister un 
prophete vaincu, saurait-on imaginer un Dieu crucifie? ( 10 ). Nul 
besoin de dire combien la formulation de pareille hypothese 
devait paraltre blasphematoire a tout bon Musulman, a fortiori 
au triomphaliste maitre damascene. 


(1) G., II, 183. Voir supra, chapitre III. 

(2) Allusion & Exode, XXXIII/18 sq. 

(3) G., II, 187. 

(4) Cf. C., 102/IV, 162/164 ; Grf., VII, p. 63. 

(5) G., II, 267, III, 240. 

(6) G., Ill, 164. Allusion & Exode , IV/15-16 ; VII/1-2. Dans le Goran, Aaron 
est qualifie de «vizir » de Moise (C., 57/XX, 30/29; 68/XXV, 7/35). Le terme 
« ildh *, utilise par notre auteur, a une forte resonance sacrale. 

(7) G., Ill, 164. Voir supra, page 141, n. 5 et page 142, n. 2. 

(8) Voir E.I ., III, pp. 576, 789-90. J6sus est plac6 dans le 2 e ciel; Moise, selon 
les sources, dans le 6 e ou le 7 e . Dans G., IV, 117, l’ordre hiSrarchique des prophetes 
est le suivant : Muhammad, Abraham, Moise, Aaron, J6sus, Jean r£vang61iste. M 

(9) G., II, 275. 

(10) Ibid., ibid . 
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Tout ceci pour mettre en relief l’aberration des Chretiens, 
faisant de Jesus, a Pinsu de celui-ci, une divinite. 

Ibn Taymiyya ne laisse pas de marquer sa surprise lorsqu’il 
constate que les memes Chretiens qui proclament la divinite 
du Fils de Marie, ne lui adressent pas leurs prieres, mais prient 
pour lui! ( 1 ). Ces developpements sur les merites respectifs de 
Moi'se et de Jesus ne doivent pas, cependant, nous conduire a 
commettre deux erreurs depreciation : 

. inferer des merites eminents de Moi’se et de la Tora Peloge 
des Juifs qui ne s’en sont pas montres dignes, puisqu’ils ont 
rejete les deux Messages celestes prones par le Messie et par le 
Sceau des Prophetes ( 2 ). 

. douter du caractere messianique de Jesus, reconnu par tous 
les Musulmans, a commencer par le Livre d’Allah. Le grand 
crime des Fils dTsrael est justement de n’avoir pas accorde foi 
au Fils de Marie, dont Allah leur avait annonce la venue et a 
Tintention particuliere desquels II Pavait notamment envoye ( 3 ). 

A cet egard, la liste des griefs est severe, impressionnante : 

. les Juifs ont affirme que Jesus etait le fruit d’un acte adul- 
tere et ont diffame Marie ainsi que Pa signale la Revelation elle- 
meme ( 4 ). 

. ils ont traite Jesus de magicien et d’imposteur ( 5 ). 

. ils lui ont manifesto, a lui, puis a ses adeptes, une vive 
hostility et les ont excessivement humilies ( 6 ). 

. leurs notables les ont incites a s’opposer a Jesus et se sont 
appuyes sur leur haute position pour egarer le peuple et le 
conduire a sa perdition ( 7 ). 

. ils ont repandu la fausse nouvelle qu'ils Pavaient crucifie, 
alors qu'il n'en etait rien( 8 ). D’ailleurs, aucun des quatre 

(1) G., Ill, 304. 

(2) G., I, 319. 

(3) G., I, 24, 140, 211, 215 ; II, 16, 226. 

(4) G., I, 23, 48, 243, 306; II, 85, 281, 284; III, 306, IV, 280. Allusion & C., 
102/IV, 155/156. 

(5) G., I, 23, 243 ; II, 85. 

(6) G., II, 84. 

(7) G., IV, 205. 

(8) A un autre endroit, Ibn Taymiyya impute ces fausses indications k 
« beaucoup de Juifs » et non k leur totality. Rappelons que le Coran, rejoignant 
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apdtres qui ont relate la passion de Jesus n’a assiste a la preten- 
due crucifixion. Ils se sont contentes de repandre les fausses 
rumeurs propagees par les Juifs ( 1 ). N’est-il pas surprenant de 
voir ces memes Chretiens qui ont divinise le Messie se complaire 
a rapporter qu’il a ete bafoue par un groupe de Juifs malfaisants 
fsurrar) ( 2 ), lesquels lui ont orne le chef d’une couronne d’epines, 
ont crache sur sa face, Font humilie, mis en croix et, somme toute, 
lui ont fait subir un traitement indigne du plus vil parmi les 
hommes?! ( 3 ). 

Toutes ces infamies a l’endroit du Messie que l’filternel leur a 
envoye accusent les Juifs. II ne fait nul doute, ajoute notre 
auteur, que ceux parmi les Fils d’Israel qui ont traite le Fils de 
Marie d’imposteur et Pont bafoue, se sont rendus, de par leurs 
agissements, coupables d’impiete. Allah Pa dit lui-meme a Son 
Apotre ( 4 ). Le Juif qui invoquerait pour sa defense sa fidelite 
scrupuleuse au Livre qui a ete revele a son peuple (c’est-a-dire 
la Tora), sans croire en Jesus, tiendrait propos d’infidele( 5 ). 

Ne point croire dans le Messie, c’est s’ecarter des enseignements 
contenus dans la Tora elle-meme et que Jesus n’a guere abro- 
ges ( 6 ). D’une maniere generale, comme l’a clairement enonce 
l’Eternel dans Son Ultime Revelation ( 7 ), celui qui rejette Pun 
quelconque des Envoyes d’Allah fait acte d’impiete( 8 ). 

Telle est la raison pour laquelle l’impiete des Chretiens, 
rejetant Muhammad et marquant leur hostilite aux Musulmans, 
est encore plus grave que celle des Juifs lorsqu’ils bafouent Jesus. 
En effet, ce dernier n’a guere abroge la Loi du Sinai, mais a, au 
contraire, fait fond sur elle. Muhammad, lui, est venu porteur 


en l’occurrence la th6orie doc6tiste, annonce que J6sus ne fut crucifix qu’en appa- 
rence, puisqu’Allfth lui substitua un sosie. Voir C., 99/111, 48/55 ; 102/IV, 156/157. 

(1) G. f I, 324 ; II, 211, 281 ; 284 ; IV, 280. 

(2) Les Romains sont totalement absents dans la relation de la disparition de 
J6sus. 

(3) G., II, 66. 

(4) G., I, 24-5; II, 210. Cf. C., 99/III, 47/54 sq. ; 100/LXI, 6 sq. ; 116/V, 
82/78 sq. 

(5) G., I, 211. Cf. C., 93/11, 85/91. 

(6) G., I, 388. 

(7) C. t 102/IV, 149/150 sq. 

(8) G., II, 226. 
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(Tun Message nouveau, original, revele par Tfiternel et ne tirant 
sa substance d’aucune autre legislation passee ( 1 ). 

Le theologien hanbalite va meme jusqu’a faire assumer aux 
Juifs les « aberrations » des Chretiens. En effet, estime-t-il, ce 
sont la cruaute et Tingratitude des Israelites envers le Fils de 
Marie qui ont aiguise la haine des Chretiens contre eux, leur 
desir de vengeance et leur ferme resolution de prendre Texact 
contre-pied des affirmations juives. Lorsque, sous Constantin, 
le Christianisme devint religion officielle, les sectateurs de Jesus 
passerent a Textreme oppose des theses soutenues par les Fils 
d’Israel. Au Jesus bafoue et humilie, ils opposerent un Christ 
glorifie et divinise, au rigorisme excessif de la Loi d’Israel, ils 
opposerent le laxisme qui fait la specificite de TEglise et decla- 
rerent systematiquement licite ce que les Juifs ecartaient comme 
illicite ( 2 ). 

(a suivre) Alfred Morabia 

(Paris) 


(1) Position audacieuse de notre auteur qui se comporte, en l’occurrence, en 
mugtahid mullaq (docteur ind6pendant). Telle n’est pas la th6se soutenue, d’ordi- 
naire, au sein de l’orthodoxie musulmane. 

(2) G., II, 84-5. 
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Dans un passage du Tarif, l’auteur exprime dans des termes 
passionnants, ce a quoi a abouti sa carriere politique, longue et 
pleine de vicissitudes : Techec. Alors, il quitte definitivement 
la scene politique trop perturbee, pour se consacrer a Tetude et 
specialement a realiser un projet d’histoire, apres avoir cherche 
refuge dans le Chateau d’Ibn Salama ( 1 ). La lecture de ce passage 
incite aisement a faire la liaison entre Techec politique et l’entre- 
prise d’ecrire Thistoire. Cette liaison a ete soulignee par les 
commentateurs d’Ibn Haldun. 

Or, pourquoi Techec? Une question qui n’a pas ete posee et 
dont la reponse illustre, a notre avis, le vrai rapport entre l’echec 
d’une carriere politique et la decision d’ecrire Thistoire. 

Dans son Autobiographic, Ibn Haldun commence par relater 
Thistoire de sa famille. Nous sommes devant une famille dont 
la noblesse remonte a des temps recules. La fierte du recit s’appuie 
sur des citations dont Tautorite est confirmee. Pour les origines 
de la famille, Tauteur rappelle la genealogie des Banu Haldun, 
telle qu’elle est rapportee par Ibn Hazm ( 2 ) ; ils seraient arrives 
en Espagne, avec les conquerants arabes, faisant partie de 
T«armee du Yemen» (jund al-Yaman). Ibn Haldun cite un 


(1) Ta l rlf , 6d. d’Ibn Tawit al-Tangl, Le Caire, 1951, pp. 1-4. 

(2) Jamhara (6d. L6vi-Provengal), t. I, Le Caire 1948, pp. 429-430. D’autre 
part, Ibn Hazm est pour Ibn Haldun, en mature de g6n6alogie, l’autoritS incontes¬ 
table; il y recourt dans les 'Ibar pour trancher vis-4-vis des«variations i g6n6alogiques. 
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historien specialiste de l’Andalousie, Ibn Hayyan, pour montrer 
le rdle important des Banu Haldun dans l’histoire de Seville. II 
releve notamment une tentative de s’emparer de la ville, a la fin 
du regne Omeyyade, ayant occasionne de graves troubles qui 
ont abouti a l’instauration des principautes independantes 
(Muluk al-Tawa’if) ( 1 ). Apres l’echec de la tentative, les Banu 
Haldun deviennent les vizirs d’lbn 'Abbad a Seville, avant 
d’etablir des liens etroits avec les Almohades. Ibn Haldun conclut 
ce recit sur l’histoire andalouse de sa famille par une phrase d’une 
forte signification : 

« La Maison des Banu Haldun a Seville, durant le regne des 
Omeyyades jusqu’a l’epoque des « Tawa’if », etait telle que font 
decrite Ibn Hayyan et Ibn Hazm. Ensuite, ils y perdirent tout 
pouvoir (al-imdra) quand leur clan eut perdu sa puissance »( 2 ). 

Ce passage resume la fin d’une gloire familiale : la perte de 
son influence politique. II donne une explication a cela : le clan 
auquel elle appartenait a perdu sa force. Les 'asabiyya -s des 
Banu Haldun, comme toutes les 'asabiyya -s arabes en Andalus 
se sont affaiblies par le luxe urbain. Les Andalous, etant inca- 
pables de faire face a l’avance chretienne, les Almoravides, sous 
le commandement de Yusuf Ibn Tashfin ont du traverser le 
detroit pour la repousser et pour rattacher l’Andalousie a leur 
royaume. Ainsi, ces puissantes tribus du desert ont mis fin, d’une 
maniere definitive, au regne des Arabes en Andalousie pour lui 
substituer le regne des Berberes. « Yusuf ibn Tashfin et les 
Almoravides soumirent l’Andalousie ; le regne des Arabes y 
disparut et leurs tribus perirent»( 3 ). 

C’est la l’un des tournants de l’histoire dont parle Ibn Haldun, 
en employant les mots inqilab , tabaddul bi'l-jumla s’agissant de 
la mutation de l’hegemonie politique d’une nation a une autre. 
Or, ce tournant revet une signification particuliere pour l’auteur 
puisqu’il est etroitement lie a sa propre histoire, celle de sa 
famille. Cette phase de l’histoire andalouse, qui marque un 
changement radical dans la position politique des families arabes, 


(1) Ta'rif, p. 5. 

(2) Ta'rif, p. 8. 

(3) Ta'rif, p. 8. 
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est celle de la fin de la gloire politique des Banu Haldun dont 
parlaient Ibn Hazm et Ibn Hayyan. Au temps des Almoravides, 
la famille n’a joue aucun r61e particulier semble-t-il, et notre 
auteur n’en dit rien. Sous les Almohades avec lesquels la famille 
d’lbn Haldun a entretenu de bons rapports ( 1 ), celle-ci fuyant 
la menace chretienne, a choisi pour refuge la Tunisie, alors 
gouvernee par la branche Hafside des Almohades. Grace a ces 
anciens rapports, les Banu Haldun occuperont dans 1’lStat 
hafside des fonctions plutot techniques, comme nous allons 
hexpliquer. 

Puis survint un changement radical dans la destinee de la 
famille : elle abandonne la politique pour s’orienter vers la science 
et la mystique. Gertes, elle ne fut jamais etrangere a la science, 
mais il s’agit cette fois-ci de celle qui est etroitement liee au 
tasawwuf . Cette mutation se produit a partir du grand-pere de 
hauteur qui, apres avoir occupe de hautes fonctions aupres du 
sultan hafside Abu Yahya, accomplit un « pelerinage du repentir 
et du renoncement », et ne quitte plus sa maison, s’excusant 
chaque fois que le sultan happelle a ses services. II se consacre 
a l’education de son fils — le pere de hauteur — dans la meme 
voie. « Son fils, Muhammad Abu Bakr qui est mon pere, delaissa 
la voie de hepee et des services de hfitat pour emprunter celle 
de la science et de la mystique, qu’il a apprise dans le giron 
d’Abu 'Abdillah al-Zubaidl, dit Al-Faqlh »( 2 ). Ibn Haldun nous 
donne done une explication a propos de ce changement survenu 
dans la vie de sa famille : hinfluence de ce savant-mystique de 
Tunis. C’est a son contact que le grand-pere a decide de renoncer 
a la vie politique, puisqu’«il est demeure attache a lui, depuis 
le premier jour de sa retraite »( 3 ). II lui confie son fils, le pere 
d’lbn Haldun qui, lui, ne s’est jamais interesse a la politique. 

Est-ce la le signe d’une epoque qui s’oriente de plus en plus 
vers le mysticisme et le maraboutisme, lesquels vont conditionner 
durant des siecles, hhistoire de la societe maghrebine et deter¬ 
miner sa politique? Le siecle de hauteur sera marque par un 


(1) Ta'rif, p. 9. 

(2) Ta'rif , p. 14. 

(3) Ta'rif, p. 14. 
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fort courant mystique et maraboutique, et les savants se 
tournent vers le tasawwuf. Ibn Haldun lui-meme s’est parti- 
culierement interesse a la question mystique. En plus de son 
important chapitre sur « al-tasawwuf » dans la Muqaddima, une 
des six propedeutiques du * umran (muqaddimat al-umran), est 
consacree aux etats du perfectionnement spirituel de l’homme ( x ). 
D’autre part, 1’auteur s’est meme engage dans une querelle qui a 
vivement preoccupe savants et mystiques de son epoque a propos 
de cette question du Shayh (maitre spirituel). II a compose pour 
la circonstance Shifa al-Sail . 

Le courant mystique de ce vm e S.H. maghrebin, malgre son 
importance, n’a pas marque la theorie de l’histoire d’Ibn Haldun, 
et ce en depit de ses repercussions sur la destinee meme de sa 
propre famille. 

Toutefois, cet interet pour la mystique des Banu Haldun n’est- 
il pas la consequence logique de leur marginalite? N’est-ce pas 
l’aboutissement de la perte definitive du pouvoir, cette ’ imara 
que la famille avait en Andalousie? L’experience politique 
d’Ibn Haldun lui-meme, nous autorise a avancer de telles hypo¬ 
theses. Non seulement a cause de son echec, mais aussi de 
l’interpretation que nous pourrions lui donner en recourant a 
certaines theses halduniennes relatives a l’histoire personnelle 
et a celle de sa famille. Nous n’avons nullement l’intention de 
donner aux theses halduniennes sur l’histoire une interpretation 
« psychologique ». Nous considerons que l’echec de 1’experience 
politique d’Ibn Haldun, heritier d’une histoire familiale parti- 
culiere, s’explique par l’histoire, voire par les lois de l’histoire 
telles qu’elles ont ete envisagees par l’auteur lui-meme. 

L’histoire de la personne et de sa famille s’integre dans 
l’histoire en general. G’est la ou git le lien etroit entre VAuto - 
biographie et les Prolegomenes. Des theses de la Muqaddima , qui 
tendent a expliquer theoriquement l’histoire en tant que telle, 
impliquent en effet celle de l’auteur comme elle est exposee dans 
le Ta'rlf. Mais nous ne devrions pas negliger ceci : chaque fois 


(1) Muqaddima, pp. 91-119. 
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qu’il existe une correspondance implicite entre deux livres, le 
ton de rauteur n’est pas le meme, d’autant plus qu’il est sou- 
cieux de convaincre de l’importance des fonctions que ses 
ancetres et lui-meme ont occupees. Ces memes fonctions sont 
ramenees a leur juste valeur lorsqu’elles sont traitees dans la 
Muqaddima. C’est celle-ci qui nous montrera la realite des 
fonctions des Banu Haldun au Maghreb et nous permettra done 
de saisir l’echec de l’aventure politique d’Ibn Haldun. 

Car il s’agit reellement d’une aventure. D’apres les lois memes 
du 'umran, n’est-ce pas se lancer dans l’aventure que de tenter 
de s’assurer une gloire politique dans une societe oil Ton ne 
possede aucune racine dans les forces politiques reelles? Cela 
contredirait totalement les lois de la politique (qawanln al- 
siyasa) qui font partie des lois du * umran . 

Malgre les fonctions prestigieuses qu’Ibn Haldun et ses 
ancetres ont assumees au sein des differents Etats du Maghreb, 
ils sont toujours restes politiquement marginaux dans ce pays. 
Pourquoi? Les lois halduniennes de la politique nous donnent 
une reponse. La politique au Maghreb est determinee par sa 
structure tribale, et en cela elle differe fondamentalement de 
celle qui a cours en Andalousie, d’oii venait la famille. 

Au Maghreb, «pays de tribus et de 'asabiyya- s»( x ), toute 
action politique doit passer par le jeu tribal. Elle n’est permise 
qu’a ceux qui sont naturellement lies a une tribu et integres dans 
une * asabiyya . Or, la famille Haldun, comme les grandes families 
andalouses refugiees au Maghreb, a perdu, avant meme d’arriver 
dans ce pays, sa ' asabiyya , par le glissement dans le luxe et la 
civilisation. D'autres 'asabiyya- s plus fortes, celles des Berberes, 
leur ont arrache le pouvoir dans leur propre pays. Ceci, les 
« nobles » Andalous l’oublient et continuent a se vanter de leur 
passe qu'ils croient encore pouvoir investir politiquement. 
Conscient de Tabsurdite d’une croyance mythique en une 
« noblesse » qui n'a plus d’appui social, 1’auteur donne l’exemple 
des Maisons andalouses arabes et y inclut bien entendu la sienne. 

« Une famille peut avoir, au depart, une noblesse fondee sur 
la * asabiyya . Puis elle la perd par la disparition de la ' asabiyya 


(1) Muqaddima , p. 164. 
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par la civilisation, comme il a ete explique. Les descendants de 
cette famille se melent a la plebe tout en restant obsedes par 
leur noblesse passee. Ils se comptent parmi les families qui sont 
reellement nobles par leur * asabiyya , alors qu’ils n’en font plus 
partie depuis la disparition de la leur »( 1 ). 

L’appartenance de ces families de notables andalous a une 
noble origine, ne saurait suffire en elle-meme pour s’assurer un 
pouvoir politique dans un pays ou Ton n’est pas socialement 
integre. L’on peut s’elever dans Techelle des fonctions de l’fitat, 
mais pas dans toutes les fonctions. 

Certaines theses halduniennes concernant 1’evolution de l’Etat 
(d’origine tribale) ainsi que la repartition des fonctions au sein 
de ce dernier trouvent, dans revolution de sa propre famille, un 
exemple eloquent. Essayons de faire ce rapprochement. 

Selon Ibn Haldun, les fonctions au sein de l’fitat se divisent 
en deux sortes : celles du sayf(e pee) et celles du qalam (plume). 
Les premieres concernent la guerre (al-harb la police (al-shurla), 
les liaisons avec les provinces et les renseignements (al-barld) et 
le commandement de la garde des frontieres (wilayat al4hughur). 
Les secondes comprennent la correspondance officielle (qalam 
al rasa’il), le secretariat des actes et des titres de concessions 
(qalam al sukuk wa’l-iqta'at), la comptabilite, les impots et les 
finances (qalam al-muhasabal wal-jibaya) et le bureau de la solde 
des troupes (dlwan al-jaysh) ( 2 ). 

Si ces deux types de fonction sont necessaires a chaque Etat, 
leur importance depend de la phase dans laquelle celui-ci se 
trouve. Nous pouvons distinguer trois phases dans revolution de 
chaque Etat ( 3 ) : une premiere phase ou il est occupe par la 
consolidation de son nouveau pouvoir et le renforcement de ses 
assises. L’armee est constitute en grande partie, en cette phase, 
des hommes des tribus coalliees pour la conquete du pouvoir. 
Le metier de guerre etant alors de premiere importance, les 
fonctions du sayf sont plus importantes dans l’fitat. Puis vient 


(1) Muqaddima, p. 134. 

(2) Muqaddima, pp. 235 sv. 

(3) 11 s’agit de l’^tat d’origine tribaie, celui auquel se r6fere implicitement 
Ja reflexion haldunienne sur l’Etat. 
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une seconde phase oh 1’lStat est bien installe et son autorite 
generalement admise. II s’agit alors plus de la gestion de l’fitat 
que de sa defense. Le qalam devient plus important que le sayf. 
Dans sa troisieme phase, l’fitat devient de plus en plus menace 
et il recourt de nouveau a l’armee pour se defendre. Mais c’est 
une armee differente de celle du debut a cause de la separation 
de Tfitat de sa base tribale, le role des elements mercenaires y 
devient primodial. Les fonctions concernant la guerre et le 
maintien de l’ordre redeviennent plus indispensables que les 
autres : 

« De meme quand l’fitat s’approche de sa fin, lorsque sa 
*asabiyya s’affaiblit et que la degenerescence reduit le nombre de 
ceux qui le soutiennent, il a alors grand besoin de ceux qui 
portent le sabre pour le defendre (...). D’oh la superiority des 
fonctions guerrieres sur celles des scribes dans les deux cas [le 
debut et la fin de l’fStat]. Ainsi, les hommes du sabre ont plus 
d’autorite, sont plus riches et disposent d’importantes conces¬ 
sions (iqta'at) »( x ). 

Que peut-on conclure a partir de cette theorisation des phases 
de Tfitat tribal, a propos de la famille Haldun elle-meme? Le 
Ta'rif nous parle souvent de hautes fonctions dont les membres 
de cette famille furent charges par les Hafsides, d’une maniere 
souvent imprecise et nettement exageree. Un ancetre de l’auteur 
est designe par le sultan hafside Abu Ishaq pour etre le cham- 
bellan de son prince heritier ( 1 2 ). Si nous ne savons pas en quoi 
consiste exactement la fonction de hajib d’un prince heritier, 
nous ne croyons pas qu’il s’agisse de quelque chose d’important. 
La seule fonction precise dont hauteur nous parle, concerne son 
ancetre Abu Bakr Muhammad qui etait « sahib al ashghal » chez 
les Hafsides, soit une sorte de « ministre » des finances, respon- 
sable de la comptabilite de l’fitat et qui controle la perception 
des impots (al-jibaya). C’est une fonction d’abord technique. 
L'auteur dans le Ta'rif parle de Timportance de cette fonction 
detenue par son ancetre en des termes tout a fait exageres si on 
les compare a ce qu’il en dit dans la Muqaddima . Ce livre qui 


(1) Muqaddima, p. 257. 

(2) Ta'rif, p. 13. 
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parle des ashghal nous dit que cette fonction est devenue sous 
les Hafsides, la speciality des Andalous immigres : 

« Lorsque les Hafsides se sont empares de l’lfriqiya et qu’eut 
lieu l’exode des Andalous, beaucoup de grandes families parmi 
ceux-ci ont cherche asile aupres d’eux. L’Etat hafside leur 
confia la gestion des ashghal qu’ils partageaient avec les notables 
almohades. Ensuite, cette fonction fut accaparee par les comp- 
tables et les secretaires, a l’exclusion des Almohades. Enfin, 
avec l’omnipotence du hajib , cette fonction a perdu sa valeur, 
et celui qui l’exerce, devenu un subordonne de ce dernier et un 
simple percepteur, a perdu tout le pouvoir qu’il avait au sein 
de l’Etat»( 1 ). 

Ce texte signale une donnee importante : les Andalous refugies 
en Tunisie ont ete orientes vers les ashghal , c’est-a-dire qu’en 
tant qu’etrangers, et malgre leurs nobles origines et leurs compe¬ 
tences, ils ne pouvaient acceder qu’aux fonctions du qalam. 
Meme si une telle fonction devient de premiere importance dans 
la phase mediane de l’fitat, elle ne saurait se transformer en 
pouvoir politique, car cela demanderait l’eviction du pouvoir 
en place, ce qui n’est realisable que par le moyen d’une force 
tribale. D’autant plus que cet ancetre d’Ibn Haldun etait devenu 
sahib al-ashghal a un moment ou l’Etat hafside commengait a 
decliner. Ce n’est plus seulement cette fonction du qalam qui 
etait reduite au second rang, mais son titulaire devenait un 
subordonne du hajib puissant, dont l’omnipotence caracterise 
l’affaiblissement de la dynastie. 

Ce passe familial herite determinera 1’orientation politique 
d’Ibn Haldun. Des le debut, il est charge d’une fonction du 
qalam : secretaire du paraphe du sultan hafside Abu Ishaq. Mais 
comme il existe des periodes ou une telle fonction perd de son 
importance, au profit de l’omnipotence du hajib , c’est justement 
dans une pareille phase de la dynastie hafside que le jeune Ibn 
Haldun est appele par le puissant chambellan Ibn Tafraguln 
pour etre le katib al-alama de son sultan. Plus tard, il partira 
pour Fes pour rejoindre le secretariat particulier du sultan 
merinide Abu 'Inan. « Malgre moi », dit-il, car « mes ancetres 


(1) Muqaddima, p. 245. 
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n’avaient jamais occupe de telles fonctions »( 1 ). L’auteur qui 
debute dans les fonctions offlcielles exprime ainsi une fierte 
relative a son passe familial, qui s’ajoute a la confiance en ses 
capacites personnelles deja exaltees dans ses poemes de jeu- 
nesse ( 2 ). Mais jamais il n’arrivera a depasser la fonction du 
qalam. Et quand il joue un role determinant dans hintronisation 
du sultan merinide Abu Salim, c’est Mas'ud ibn Massai, d’une 
tribu alliee, qui sera le vizir, et Ibn Haldun le secretaire. Il put 
meme devenir hajib a Bougie, et ne cache pas sa fierte en par- 
lant ( 3 ) du poste important qu’il occupe dans cette principaute 
hafside convoitee par les Abdelwadides et les Merinides. Cepen- 
dant,il faut encore se referer a la Muqaddima pour ramener cette 
fonction a sa veritable dimension ( 4 ). L’ambition et la fierte du 
passe familial vont se heurter a la realite, les lois du 'umrdn au 
Maghreb, mais apres que la vie politique de l’auteur eut passe 
par tant de vicissitudes. On a beaucoup reproche a Ibn Haldun 
sa persistance dans l’intrigue et les tractations immorales (si bien 
que la politique et la morale, selon hauteur lui-meme, ne vont 
pas forcement de pair). Mais justement dans un Maghreb 
decadent, ou les rois et les vizirs changent si rapidement, 
hintrigue, qui s’instaure a cause de hepuisement meme de 
hEtat, s’ avere tres tentante, d’autant que hambition ne repose 
sur aucune ' asabiyya . Moyen dangereux certes, mais eflicace pour 
surmonter les blocages et assurer une ascension rapide. Mais 
cette ambition doit affronter, non seulement un pays livre a 
l’instabilite et aux troubles, mais aussi une realite politique avec 
ses lois implacables. L’aventure tourne court et se termine par 
une decision de renoncement. 

Nous avons de fortes raisons de supposer que le sort du grand 
contemporain de hauteur, Ibn al-Hatlb, lui a servi d’ultime 
«legon» ('ibra) quant a cette decision. La cour des Banu 
1-Ahmar, oil hauteur grenadin a connu sa puissance politique 


(1) Ta'rif, p. 59. 

(2) Voir ces podmes dans Ta'rif, pp. 75, 78 [k partir du vers 17), ainsi que sa 
lettre k Ibn al-Hatib, p. 123. 

(3) Ta'rif, p. 99. 

(4) Muqaddima, p. 242. 
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etait etroitement liee a celle de Fes, surtout par les intrigues. 
Le royaume de Grenade, de plus en plus affaibli par Pavance 
chretienne, comptait sur les renforts de moins en moins possibles 
des Merinides. Un contingent de volontaires zenetes etait sur 
place, mais son commandant le Sayh al-Ghuzal , intervenait 
souvent dans les affaires de la cour grenadine. A cause de la 
mefiance habituelle entre celle-ci et la cour de Fes, on detenait, 
de part et d’autre, des otages, et on abritait des candidats au 
trone qu’on utilisait en chantage pour les lacher, le cas echeant, 
a la conquete du pouvoir. Ibn al-Hatlb gardait toujours des 
rapports etroits avec certains hommes de la cour merinide. Aussi, 
lorsqu’il fut emprisonne a la suite du renversement de son sultan 
Muhammad V, al-Ghaniyy bi-llah, le roi de Fes est-il intervenu 
pour qu’il soit libere et envoye au Maroc. Lors de ce premier exil, 
Ibn al-Hatlb a decide, nous dit-il, de se retirer de la vie politique 
pour se consacrer a la mystique. II a decline, entre temps, une 
offre du sultan merinide concernant une « haute fonction », que 
Pauteur ne precise pas, mais qui reste toujours dans le cadre 
permis aux gens du qalam ( 1 ). L’auteur a « prefere la quietude ou 
je me trouve, la fuite des malheurs du temps (...) en essayant de 
me tourner vers Dieu sans etre soumis a une tache officielle... » ( 2 ). 
Or cette retraite qui, semble-t-il, n’etait pas entierement consa- 
cree a la mystique ( 3 ), ne dura pas longtemps, et Ibn al-Hatlb 
va bientot regagner Grenade pour retrouver ses fonctions de 
vizir. Pour la seconde fois, il a du se refugier a Fes, aupres du 


(1) «aqsa ma taniahl ilayhi wasail al-aqlam » (l’extrgme de ce que peuvent 
atteindre les gens de plume) dit l’auteur qui confirme la distinction entre les fonc¬ 
tions de la «plume » et celles de l’« 6p6e » dans cet fitat maghrebin. Pourtant k 
Grenade, le rang du vizir lui fut accessible : Nufadat al-jirab , manuscrit de la 
Biblioth^que G6n6rale de Rabat, n° 256, feuil. 33. Ce manuscrit acquis r6cemment 
(il 6tait k la Biblioth^que Royale) constitue la troisteme partie de la Nufada. 
II continue celui de l’Escurial (6d. par al-*Abbadi) qui en constitue la seconde partie. 
Quant k la premiere partie, elle demeure toujours inconnue. 

(2) Ibn aKHatib : Nufadat al-jirab (6d. *Abbadi), p. 286. 

(3) A cause d’abord du lieu choisi : la n6cropoie de la dynastie r^gnante, d’ou 
l’auteur ne cessait de solliciter l’intervention du sultan merinide pour r6cup6rer 
ses propri6t6s confisquGes k Grenade. D’autre part, Ibn al-IJatib, pendant cette 
retraite, continuait k acquGrir des biens (cf. sa lettre k Ibn Batata, l’avisant qu’il 
venait de poss6der des terres k Tamesna, k c6t6 de celles du c616bre voyageur, 
Nufada , p. 137). 
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sultan 'Abd al-'AzIz, avec lequel il continuera a comploter contre 
les Banu 1-Ahmar. Ces derniers demandent l’extradition d’Ibn 
al-Hatib et devant le refus, lancent un candxdat au pouvoir, 
Abu 1-'Abbas, qu’ils aident a conquerir Fes. Des son avenement 
au pouvoir, il fit jeter Ibn al-Hatib en prison avant de le faire 
etrangler. 

Le sort de cet ecrivain, dont la litterature etait hautement 
estimee par Ibn Haldun ( 1 ), a certainement bouleverse ce dernier. 
D’abord parce qu’il etait lie a cette affaire. Il a ete accuse d’inter- 
venir pour la liberation d’Ibn al-Hatib, alors qu’il etait a 
Grenade et on l’a oblige a quitter l’Andalousie. Debarque a 
Hunain, au Maghreb-Moyen, il etait menace et par les Abdelwa- 
dides et par les Merinides. Alors, il demande la protection de la 
tribu des Awlad 'Arif qui sont intervenus aupres du sultan 
zeyyanide pour qu’il l’autorise a s’installer au sanctuaire d’al- 
'Ubbad, a enseigner et a etudier. Le sultan accepte, mais ne tarde 
pas a le charger d’une mission aupres des Arabes al-Dawawida. 
Las d’une politique aventureuse, Ibn Haldun feint de se diriger 
vers le pays de ces derniers, mais change de chemin et va deman- 
der refuge chez Awlad 'Arif, dans leur Qal'at Ibn Salama ( 2 ). 

La lecture d’un passage dans le Ta'rif { 3 ), ou Tassassinat 
d’Ibn al-Hatib est relate, laisse une forte impression de la relation 
entre ce drame et la decision d’Ibn Haldun de se refugier chez 
les Awlad 'Arif. Non seulement parce qu’il s’est trouve menace, 
en meme temps, par les cours de Fes, de Tlemcen et de Grenade, 


(1) TaVff, 123 ; */6ar, VII, 232. D’autre part, Ibn Saldun jusqu’& ses demiferes 
ann^es en figypte, aimait citer de mSmoire la prose et la po6sie d’Ibn Hatlb. 

(2) Ce chateau, & Tawghzut, pr6s de Mascara, appartenait aux Banu Salama 
(il fut fond6 par leur ancdtre Salama Ibn Muhammad) qui sont des Berbferes de la 
tribu Idelliten (de la confederation Tujln, l’une des principales formations des 
Zenetes) mais qui pretendaient avoir une origine arabe, chez les Sulaym. Les 
Idelliten combattaient l’ascension des 'Abdelwadides en s’alliant avec les Merinides. 
Ils avaient comme clients les Awlad *ArIf, des Arabes de Suwayd. Mais ces derniers, 
devenus puissants, le *Abdelwadide Abu Hammu leur fit la concession et de la 
Qal*a et de la tribu Idelliten. C’est alors qu’Ibn Haldun a recherche refuge chez 
*Awlad *Arif et a sejourne dans la Qal*a. — */6ar, VII, 708-709 ; voir aussi Particle 
de J. Berque qui a visite l’emplacement de l’ancien chateau : * Ibn Haldun et les 
bidouins », in Maghreb , histoire et soctiU , ed. S.N.E.D. et Duculot, Alger, 1974, 
pp. 48-52. 

(3) Ta'rlf, p. 227. 
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mais aussi parce que cet incident a ete le signal d’alarme qui Pa 
incite a se retirer. Absurde est toute tentative de chercher une 
gloire politique dans un pays tribal quand on n’a pas de 
'asabiyya . Une theorie concernant le rapport 'asabiyya/ politique 
va etre formulee dans la QaPa, mais qui passe, comme nous le 
voyons, par un echec politique. C’est pourquoi Ibn Haldun a 
d’abord ecrit la Muqaddima , c’est-a-dire son interpretation de 
Thistoire liee a une aventure personnelle et a une histoire familiale 
II s’agit d’expliquer Pechec par Phistoire. Pour que celle-ci soit 
explicative, il faut aller au-dela de son apparence (fl zahirihi) 
vers le fond (fl batinihi) par une demarche rationnelle (nazar 
wa tahqlq) qui recherche les causes (ta'lll) et les principes 
(mabadV) ( 1 ). L’echec doit etre explique par les lois d’une histoire 
determinee, celle du Maghreb. Cette histoire il faut la faire car 
elle a ete insuffisamment faite, d’autant plus que des change- 
ments sont survenus sans qu’ils soient saisis par les historiens 
qui persistent dans le taqlld. La critique de PHistoire par laquelle 
commence la Muqaddima , concerne Pauteur. Le fait que Kitab 
al-Ibar contenait la Muqaddima , P Histoire proprement dite, 
et le ta'rif ajoute au meme livre en figypte, n’est pas sans 
logique : un profond lien existe done entre Phistoire personnelle 
(al-Ta'rlf), Phistoire (al-Ibav) et la theorisation de cette 
histoire (al-Muqaddima). 


Ali Oumlil 
(Rabat) 

(1) Ge sont les mots clefs que comporte la definition que donne Ibn Haldun 
de 1’Histoire, Muqaddima, 4. 



THE PERFECT MAN 
AS THE PROTOTYPE OF THE SELF 
IN THE SUFISM OF JAMI 


No single technical term in the vocabulary of Jami's Sufism 
conveys satisfactorily the various meanings denoted by the 
English word “self”. (*) Rather these meanings are expressed 
through the use of a number of different terms. A brief 
discussion of some of these can act as an introduction to the 
particular dimension of Jaml’s concept of the self which we wish 
to explain. 

The first and most common term which conveys the meaning 
of “self” is nafs , which in the Arabic dictionary is also translated 
as “soul, psyche, spirit, mind, life, person”, etc. In the context 
of Jami's technical terminology it can probably best be rendered 
as “soul”. It usually refers to the animating principle of the 
body, the intermediary between the bodily constitution and the 
spirit, or to the immortal aspect of man's being which can be 
perfected through the spiritual life. It may also refer simply 
to the individual consciousness, and as such is nearly equivalent 
to ana'iyyah (“I-ness” or ego), a term, however, which Jam! 
rarely employs. Man's nafs or soul possesses potentially a 


(1) The word “ khwud ” in modern Persian is near to being an equivalent for 
the English word “self”. But although it is used as a technical term by certain 
Sufis, such as Ahmad Ghazzali, as far as I have been able to discern it is not 
employed technically by Jami. 
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number of different stages of perfection. By traversing these 
stages it moves ever closer to God and farther from its own 
fallen nature. The soul in its fallen state—or in its ordinary 
everyday reality far from its primordial nature (fitrah) —is 
referred to as the “soul which incites'' (to evil, nafs-i ammarah). 
Through entering upon the path of spiritual perfection it 
becomes the “soul which blames" (itself for its own short¬ 
comings, nafs-i lawwamah) and at the end of the Path it attains 
the station of the “soul at peace" (nafs-i mutma’innah). One 
can also speak of the “inward dimensions" of the self or soul, 
dimensions which are only actualized through the path of 
spiritual perfection, but each of which at a certain stage repre¬ 
sents man's subjective reality. Here such terms as “heart" 
(qalb or dil), “secret" (sirr), “hidden" (khafl) and “most 
hidden" (akhfa) are mentioned as ascending stages of the self. 

Another term which is often translated as “self"— dhat — 
in Jaml's works refers almost exclusively to the divine Essence 
or the Godhead. Here “Self" with a capital “S" would be an 
appropriate translation. When employed to refer to human 
beings (a rare usage), the term dhat denotes the individual 
essence and is usually used—just as it often is in the case of 
the Divine—to distinguish a person’s essence or reality from his 
attributes (sifat) and acts (af'al). 

A third term also listed in dictionaries as meaning “self" is 
*ayn. For Jam! it usually refers to the reality of a thing as it 
is known in the divine Knowledge, i.e., the thing's immutable 
archetype Cayn thabitah), or to the reality of a thing as external¬ 
ized and manifested in the corporeal world. 

Thus if we accept a typical dictionary definition of the word 
“self" and say that it denotes “the integrated unity of subjective 
experience" or “the individual consciousness in its relation to 
itself" the word nafs , particularly in its ordinary signification 
(equivalent to the first level of the soul, nafs-i ammarah ), or 
perhaps the word ana’iyyah , approaches most closely to what 
we would mean by “self". If on the contrary we take “Self" 
to refer to Ultimate Reality, then dhat is the term which more 
or less corresponds to this concept. 

In the present paper, however, it is not my purpose to deal 
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with the individual self at its ordinary level of consciousness or 
the divine Self, either of which concepts in Jamfs thought would 
require detailed expositions. Rather I wish to deal with a 
third definition which I feel is more relevant to an understanding 
of Jamfs concept of the self in its overall meaning and in its 
relation to all dimensions of reality: the self as the consciousness 
and existence of man in the state of perfection, a state which is 
neither the self of ordinary human experience nor the Divine 
Reality as such. I am referring of course to a further technical 
term which plays a role of utmost importance in Sufism from 
the time of Ibn 'Arab! (d. 638/1240) onward, the insan-i kamil 
or Perfect Man. 

The Perfect Man is precisely the human self at its final stage 
of perfection and completion. For man there is nothing 
conceivable beyond this state. Only the Divine and Absolute 
He-ness or Ipseity (huwiyyah , dhat) can be said to be beyond it. 
Ultimately the Perfect Man may be said to contain within him¬ 
self all the ontological states of God as well as all those of 
creation. In fact the only difference between the Perfect Man 
and the ontological level designated by the Name “Allah”, i.e. 
God as we understand Him and as possessing all positive Attri¬ 
butes (sifat), is that God is the Lord and man is the servant; 
or that God is the Necessary Being in His own Essence whereas 
man is the Necessary Being by means of another (wajib bVl- 
ghayr). Otherwise, everything which can be said about God 
can be said about the Perfect Man. ( x ) 


(1) See Jaml’s Naqd al-nusus, ed. by W. G. Chittick, Tehran, 1977, pp. 63 
and 93. Sa'd al-DIn Sa'Id FarghanI identifies the highest stage of the Perfect 
Man—which is equivalent to the Muhammadan Reality (al-haqlqai al-muhamma - 
diyyah) or the Reality of Realities (haqlqal al-haqa y iq) —with the station of “Or 
Nearer” (aw adna), i.e., the First Determination (al-la'ayyun al-awwal) or the 
ontological level of Unity (ahadiyyah). This station is above Unicity (wahidiyyah) 
or the Second Determination, which is the ontological level of the Divinity or the 
Name “Allah”, but below the unknowable Essence. See the index to Mashariq 
al-dararl , edited by Sayyid Jalal al-DIn Ashtiyani, Tehran, 1979 ; also Naqd 
al-nusus , pp. 36-37, a passage quoted from FarghanI. In another passage of the 
same work Jam! writes as follows about the Prophet Muhammad: his reality 
“was the first immutable archetype effused by the Most Holy Effusion (al-fayd 
al-aqdas). Thereby he attained Supreme Uniqueness through his unitary essence 
(i.e. his essence at the level of Unity or ahadiyyah), his divine level (i.e., the onto¬ 
logical level of the Name “Allah”) and his immutable archetype” (p. 274). 
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The Perfect Man has two aspects, only one of which we will 
consider here. First he is the ontological prototype of both 
man and the universe. He is the first creation of God, or 
rather the primordial and original theophany (tajalli) of the 
Essence, and thus the first point in the descending arc (qaws-i 
nuzuli) of the manifestation (zuhur) or effusion (fayd) of 
existence. But the descending arc must reach its lowest point, 
which is the corporeal world ('alam al-ajsam) or world of sensory 
perception ( e alam al-hiss , c alam al-shahadah). Then the circle 
closes upon itself. The goal of the ascending arc (qaws-i 
su'udl) —the return to the Principle or Creator—is likewise the 
state of the Perfect Man. The whole practical or operative 
('amall) side of Sufism is oriented towards the realization 
(tahaqquq) of the state of primordial perfection which belongs 
only to the Perfect Man. For example, the various discussions 
of the stages of the perfection of the soul or nafs all refer to the 
ascending arc through which man returns to his original state. 
Likewise the complicated and detailed expositions of the stations 
(maqdmat) of perfection found in many Sufi texts refer to this 
same reality. ( 1 ) 

Hence the two dimensions or aspects of the Perfect Man are 
that he is first the ontological prototype of man and the universe 
—or the origin of the ‘‘descending arc” of creation—and second 
the exemplar to be emulated, or the goal of the “ascending arc” 
of creation. Here we are only concerned with the first dimen¬ 
sion, as reflected in the writings of the great Persian Sufi poet of 
the ninth/fifteenth century, 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Ahmad Jam! 
(d. 898/1492). Although best known for his poetry, Jam! is 
also the author of eight relatively long prose works—such as his 
Lawa’ih ( 2 )—and eight or nine shorter prose works, all dealing 
directly with Sufi metaphysics. ( 3 ) We will be relying mainly 
on his first attempt to explicate the theoretical teachings of 
Sufism, Naqd al-nusus fl shark naqsh al-fusus , which in fact of 


(1) The 650 pages of FarghanI’s Mashariq al-dararl , for example, are devoted 
mainly to the stations of the spiritual path. 

(2) The Lawa’ih was translated into English by E. H. Whinfleld, London, 1906. 

(3) I have listed these works and given a brief description of each in my Persian 
introduction to Naqd al-nusus, pp. 21-28. See also the following note. 
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all his prose works is the one in which he deals with Sufi doctrine 
at the greatest length and with the most freedom to follow his 
own inclinations and preferences. Most of his other long meta¬ 
physical works are commentaries relatively limited by the texts 
upon which they are based. ( x ) 

★ 

¥ ¥ 


But when we propose to discuss “Jamfs concept of the Perfect 
Man”, we must be aware of what this signifies: Jam! is not an 
original thinker in the sense that he has his own peculiar concept 
of the Perfect Man and other Sufi doctrines. His concepts are 
those of the school of Ibn 'Arab! and his special role is that 
he represents a culmination of that school in the history of 
Sufism. After Jam! Ibn ‘ArabT’s school produces no more 
figures of the first magnitude. Although certain represen¬ 
tatives of Ibn 'Arabl’s pure gnosis ('ivfan), such as 'Abd al- 


(1) Jaml’s longest philosophical work is his Arabic commentary on the Fusus 
of Ibn * Arab!, but it follows the text very closely and offers practically no detailed 
theoretical elaborations or digressions. Naqd al-nusus on the contrary consists 
of 255 pages of commentary upon a ten page text and includes a 65 page introduction 
in which Jam! deals with most of the major teachings of Ibn 'Arabl’s school in 
a detailed manner which is not to be seen in any of his other works. Over 
50 pages of this work are devoted exclusively to the Perfect Man, and of course 
many more pages relate to him. If the proportion of commentary to text in 
Naqd al-nusus were the same as in Jami’s commentary on the Fusus, the work 
would have 25 pages instead of 265. 

Jaml’s other long prose works on metaphysics and philosophy are the following: 
a commentary on the Lama*at of ‘Iraqi (Ashi“at al-lama'at), which contains a 
relatively independent introduction of about 15 pages and a few one or two page 
discussions of certain concepts. Lawa ’ ih, which is not a commentary but compared 
to Naqd al-nusus is very short; Shark al-ruba*iyyat, a commentary on some of his 
own poetry covering about 80 pages, about one third of which—as I have shown 
in my introduction to Naqd al-nusus (p. 22)—is quoted or translated from the 
latter work; Lawami*, a commentary on Ibn Farid’s khamriyyah (“wine song”), 
which contains an independent introduction of about 25 pages on mystical love; 
Sharh-i ba'd-i az abyal-i qaslda-yi lafiyya-yi faridiyyah (“Commentary on a few 
verses of Ibn Farid’s Poem of the Way”), a brief translation and explanation of 
about one-tenth of the poem; and finally al-Durrat al-fakhirah (recently critically 
edited by N. Heer but not yet published), a relatively short Arabic work comparing 
the views of the philosophers, theologians and Sufis. For a discussion of the 
relationship between these works in terms of the ideas and themes they discuss 
see my English introduction to Naqd al-nusus. 
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Ghanl al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1730-1), Ahmad ibn ‘Ajibah (d. 1224/ 
1809) and Aqa Muhammad Rida Qumsha’I (d. 1306/1888-9), 
continue to exercise considerable influence upon Islamic thought, 
to a large degree metaphysical speculation, particularly in the 
eastern lands of Islam, is gradually taken over by the “theo¬ 
sophers’’ of the School of Isfahan, figures such as Mulla Sadra 
(d. 1050/ 1640), Mulla Muhsln Fayd KashanI (d. 1090/1679) 
and their successors. However this may be, no subsequent 
representative of Ibn ‘Arabl’s school can be compared to Jam! 
in terms of fame and influence in the Islamic world. 

Thus Jaml’s “originality” is that he summarizes a whole 
school of thought in himself and brings it to a climax. More¬ 
over he carried this out in a language often clearer and almost 
invariably more eloquent and beautiful than that of his pre¬ 
decessors and thus more readily accessible to a larger audience. 
This is true both of his prose and his poetry. Of the other Sufi 
poets and authors who reflected Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrines in their 
verses and writings—figures such as ‘Iraqi, Maghrib! and Shah 
Ni'matallah Wall—none, with the possible exception of Sha- 
bistari, was able to express the Greatest Master’s (al-shaykh 
al-akbar) teachings as directly, beautiful and simply as Jam!. 
Certainly the tremendous popularity of Jaml’s writings in the 
Indian subcontinent is one of the major reasons for the spread 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s school in that region. 

In short, JamI is a spokesman for Ibn ‘Arab! and his school. 
In his works numerous references to and quotations from most 
of the major figures of this school can be found. After the 
Greatest Master himself, most important for JamI is Sadr al- 
Dln Qunyawl (d. 673/1274-5), Ibn ‘Arabi’s foremost disciple and 
the close friend of Ruml. In fact, although there can be little 
doubt that after Ibn ‘ArabI Qunyawl is the most important figure 
of this school, his writings have been neglected by modern 
scholars. These works, mostly in Arabic but also in Persian, ( x ) 


(1) Concerning Qunyawl and his works see the recent Ph. D. thesis of S. Ruspoli, 
La clef du monde suprasensible, Sorbonne, V e section, Sciences religieuses, n.d. 
(1976?). I am currently editing and translating two of Qunyawl’s Persian 
works: Tabsirat al-mubtadV and Matali' al-iman. 
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represent a major step in the integration of Ibn 'ArabT’s 
teachings into the intellectual world of the eastern lands of 
Islam. The originality of Qunyawl can be observed particularly 
in his mode of presenting Ibn 'Arabl’s teachings, a mode almost 
completely different from that of his master. The writings of 
Ibn 'Arab! tend to be like sudden inspirations flowing from his 
pen with such force and velocity that they destroy horizontal 
and logical continuity. Qunyawl on the contrary is the model 
of logical consistency and point-by-point reasoning. (*) Thus 
even though the universe he speaks about and the teachings he 
presents are completely in harmony with those of the Greatest 
Master, Qunyawl could write with complete justification, “I 
have written my works without ever mixing with them the 
words of other writers, for that is not my habit. God has 
protected me from that and delivered me from the need for 

Two other figures of Ibn 'Arabl’s school who are of first 
importance and frequently quoted by Jam! ( 1 2 3 ) are Mu’ayyad 
al-Dln Jandl (d. ca. 700/1301) and Sa'd al-Dln Sa'Id Farghani 
(d. ca. 700/1301), both direct students of Qunyawl and authors 
of works in Arabic and Persian. Jandl’s commentary upon 
Ibn 'Arabl’s Fusus al-hikam is probably the first complete one 
and in Jami’s view is the basis for all subsequent comment¬ 
aries, ( 4 5 ) which number over one hundred. ( 6 ) Farghani com¬ 
mented Ibn Farid’s famous Poem of the Way ( 6 ) in Persian and 


(1) On the difference between “Semitic inspirationalism” and “Aryan intellec- 
tualism” see F. Schuon, Logic and Transcendance, New York, 1975, pp. 149-150; 
also S. H. Nasr, “Persia and the Destiny of Islamic Philosophy”, Studies in Compa¬ 
rative Religion , vol. 6, 1972, pp. 31-42, especially pp. 39-40. 

(2) Al-Nusus , printed in the same volume as 'Abd al-Razzaq Kashanl, Sharh 
manazil al-sa’irin, Tehran, 1315 A. H. lunar, p. 281. 

(3) For details of the quotations made by Jam! from his predecessors in Naqd 
al-nusus f refer to the work’s Persian introduction, pp. 53-67. I was able to find 
the source of 65% of the work and confirm Jami’s remark in his introduction that 
the work resembles the “patchwork cloak” of the Sufis. 

(4) See Nafahal al-uns of Jami, ed. by M. Tawhldipur, Tehran, 1336 A. H. solar, 
p. 558. 

(5) O. Yahia, Hisioire el classification de Vceuure d'Ibn * Arabl, Damascus, 1964, 
pp. 241-257. 

(6) Translated by A. J. Arberry, London, 1952. 
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then translated his own work into Arabic, adding a great deal 
to his introduction in the process. This work, called Mashariq 
al-dararl in Persian and Muntaha'l-madarik in Arabic, ( x ) is 
perhaps the most detailed exposition of the stations of the 
spiritual path to be found in the works of Ibn 'Arabl’s followers. 

Finally it should be mentioned that Jam! makes extensive use 
of the famous commentaries upon the Fusus , such as that of 
e Abd al-Razzaq KashanI (d. 736/1335-6) and even more so that 
of Kashanl’s disciple Da’ud Qaysari (d. 751/1350-1). Qaysarl’s 
rewritings of Ibn 'Arabl’s ideas, especially in the introduction 
to his commentary on the Fusus , are unequalled in their clear 
and beautiful Arabic prose. 

In short, when “Jam!” is mentioned in the present paper, we 
are referring to Jaml’s understanding of the consensus of 
opinion of 250 years of Ibn 'Arabl’s school. Moreover there is 
no doubt that Jam! himself saw this school as a unified and 
harmonious whole, with differences of opinion only on minor 
points.( 1 2 ) His continuous quotations in Naqd al-nusus from figures 
who composed their works at various times throughout this 
long period reveal this harmony, and other than minor differences 
of point of view and variations in prose style few discrepancies 
can be seen among these writings. 


Jam! discusses three major aspects of the Perfect Man as the 
ontological prototype of creation: First, the Perfect Man as the 
locus of manifestation for the Name “Allah”; second, as the goal 
of creation; third, as God’s vicegerent. Each of these concepts 
will have to be examined separately. 


(1) Concerning Mashariq al-darari see note on p. 45. The Arabic text was 
published apparently in Istanbul in 1293 A. H. lunar. 

(2) In his own glosses on Naqd al-nusus Jam! points out a number of instances 
where KashanI, Jandl, Qunyawi and others disagree with Ibn 'Arab! or with each 
other on a point of doctrine. But in each case the point discussed is a minor one. 
See Naqd al-nusus, glosses # 23, 35, 45, 51, 193. These glosses, moreover, seem 
to indicate that if Jam! had been aware of major points of difference, he would 
have mentioned them. 
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Practically all of Islamic religious thought goes back to the 
Names and Attributes of God (al-asma ’ wa’l-sifai). God in 
His Absolute Essence cannot be known, but we can know Him 
in so far as He has revealed His Names, and therefore His 
Attributes, in the Quran. The primary knowledge of God 
revealed through the Holy Book becomes the basis for all other 
knowledge. Without a knowledge of the Names and Attributes 
we cannot know the universe. The whole of the universe in 
fact is nothing but the manifestation or theophany of God’s 
Names. To say that “God created the world” means in this 
context that the world derives its relative and limited existence 
from the Absolute and Infinite Being of God and that the 
characteristics and properties which we observe in the world are 
nothing but dim reflections of God’s Attributes. If certain 
things possess the property of life, this is because God is the 
Living and they receive effusion (fayd) and succour (madad) 
from that Name. If certain things see, that is because God is 
the Seeing, and so forth. 

In the context of the Islamic teachings themselves, then, the 
key to the understanding of the Perfect Man lies in the doctrine 
of the Names and Attributes. According to Ibn 'Arabl’s school 
the relationship between the Names and the Perfect Man is that 
he is the locus of theophany (mazhar , majla), or the direct 
manifestation in the world, of the Name “Allah”. “Allah” is 
the “all-embracing Name” (ism-i jami )—therefore also often 
called the “Greatest Name” (ism-i a'zam) (p. 17) ( x )—in which 
all of the Names of God are contained. In Jami’s words, “The 
Name ‘Allah’ is a unity in which is comprised all the divine 
Names. Therefore any heart which knows it knows all the 
Names. This is in contrast to the other Names, for the know¬ 
ledge of not one of them entails the knowledge of the Name 
“Allah” (p. 199). 

In the Quran it is said that God “taught Adam the Names, 
all of them” (II, 31). At first sight and in the context of the 
verse these names seem to be the names of the created things, 
including the angels, but as explained above the created things 


(1) Page numbers mentioned in the article refer to the text of Naqd al-nusus . 
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themselves are theophanies of the divine Names. So the Sufis 
are quite justified in saying that according to the Quran Adam 
was taught all of God’s Names, since the names of the created 
things are the Names of God inasmuch as they are manifested 
in this world. Ibn 'Arab! and his followers state explicitly 
that “Adam” means man as such, and that what is said about 
Adam refers to all men (p. 86), or at least to all men in their 
state of perfection. Now since Adam or man was taught all 
the Names, this is equivalent to saying that he was taught the 
knowledge of the Name “Allah”, which is precisely the Name 
which embraces all the others. So Adam as the knower of 
Allah is the first locus of theophany for that Name in the world 
and the first corporeal manifestation of the eternal reality of 
the Perfect Man. Therefore also Adam as an individual was 
the first prophet. Ibn 'Arab! calls the first chapter of the 
Fusus al-hikam the “Wisdom of (the ontological level of the 
Name) ‘Allah’ as embodied in the Logos of Adam”, alluding to 
the fact that Adam—i.e. man himself in his state of perfection— 
is the theophany of the divine Name “Allah”. Ibn 'Arab! then 
proceeds to discuss in this first chapter of the Fusus the Perfect 
Man. 

A second Quranic verse which is taken to refer to man’s all- 
comprehensive nature as the locus of theophany for the Name 
“Allah” occurs also in the story of the creation of Adam. After 
God created Adam and taught him all the Names, He command¬ 
ed the angels to prostrate themselves to him—for Adam also 
knew their names and thus possessed power over them, while 
they themselves did not know the names which Adam had been 
taught (Quran II, 31). (*) But Iblls refused to prostrate 
himself. Then God asked him, “What prevented thee from 
prostrating thyself to him whom I have created with my two 
hands ? ” (XXXVII1,75). Jam! points out that what distinguishes 
man is that he was created with two hands, whereas everything else 

(1) The fact that the angels did not know all the Names indicates that they 
are only "partial” or "peripheral” beings and do not possess the centrality 
(qulbiyyah) and all-embracing nature of man’s state. But of course their luminous 
nature endows them with a certain superiority over man, at least in his fallen state. 
See F. Schuon, Dimensions of Islam, London, 1969, p. 120. 
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was created with only one hand. The Two Hands refer to the 
division of God’s Attributes into two categories, the Attributes 
of Beauty (jamdl) and those of Majesty (jalal) (p. 87). ( x ) 
Everything other than man is a locus of manifestation only of 
the Attributes of divine Beauty, or only of those of divine Ma¬ 
jesty. Nothing else was created embracing all the Attributes 
(p. 87). 

JamT’s interpretation of the famous hadith of the Prophet, 
“God created Adam in His own form,” illustrates more fully 
how he understands man as the locus of theophany for the Name 
“Allah”. After remarking that the exoteric authorities simply 
understand from the hadith that man partakes of all of God’s 
Attributes, he states that the Sufis understand “form” (surah) 
to signify the means whereby unseen realities (haqa’iq ghay - 
biyyah) —which are “disengaged” (mujarrad) from and trans¬ 
cend physical realities—can be conceived or understood (p. 94). 
In other words the form of a transcendent reality—perhaps 
“symbol” would be a better translation—is the means whereby 
that reality (haqiqah) or that “meaning” (mana— the term 
employed in contradistinction to surah) manifests itself in the 
physical world. The form is ontologically connected to its own 
meaning. Hence man as the “form” of Allah is ontologically 
the manifestation of Allah and the means whereby He is known 
in the physical world. Without man the Name “Allah” would 
have no single locus of manifestation. 

Of course it is also true that since the Name “Allah” embraces 
all the Names, we can say that the manifestation of all the Names, 
which is equivalent to the universe as a whole, is a manifestation 
of the Name “Allah”. This is why Jam! distinguishes between 
the summated (mujmal) and single manifestation of the Name 
“Allah” in man and its particularized (mufassal) and multiple 
manifestation throughout the whole universe (p. 95). 

This “two-pronged” theophany of the Name “Allah” is the 
basis for Jaml’s exposition of man’s relation to the universe. 
Man the microcosm ( e alam-i saghlr) is the mirror of the macro¬ 
cosm ('alam-i kablr). But in man the Name “Allah” is 

(1) For other interpretations of the "Two Hands” see Naqd al-nusus , pp. 107-108. 
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manifested in such a way that each one of the individual Names 
which are comprehended by it is equivalent to all others. In 
other words the divine Unity is manifested directly in man in 
the midst of the multiplicity of the world. But the world 
itself, though also a reflection of the Name “Allah”, is so in a 
particularized mode which manifests the relative multiplicity 
inherent within that Name. Each of the individual Names 
embraced by the Name “Allah” finds its own separate and 
independent locus of manifestation only in the external world. 

This same point can be explained by saying that man is more 
directly a manifestation of the First Determination (la'ayyun-i 
awwal) or the Level of Unity (ahadiyyah), while the universe 
is more directly a manifestation of the Second Determination or 
Level of Unicity (wahidiyyah). As Jami explains in detail 
(pp. 34 fif.), at the Level of Unity the divine Essence is non¬ 
manifest (batin) and all relations (nisab , i'tibarat , idafat) and 
attributes are negated from it. At this level one can say that 
each Name is equivalent to all other Names. God as the In¬ 
ward (batin) is the same as God as the Outward (zahir) and God 
as “He who gives life” (muhyl) is identical to God as “He who 
gives death” (mumil). But at the Level of Unicity each Name 
can be envisaged as a separate reality. There is a certain 
relative multiplicity (kathrat-i nisbl) which can be discerned in 
the Divine Nature, since to envisage God as the Hearing, for 
example, is to understand Him in a different aspect from God as 
the Seeing. Hence the Perfect Man reflects more directly the 
First Determination, because all of the divine Attributes are 
integrated into his own Essence and are equivalent to it (p. 92). 
But the world contains a definite multiplicity, which confirms 
concretely and in a particularized mode the separate and 
individual reality—albeit relative reality—of each of the 
Attributes. 

The key term which is ascribed to man as the manifestation of 
the Name “Allah” is the Arabic word “jdmi e ”, meaning, “all- 
embracing, all-comprehending, that which brings all things 
together into a unified whole”. The state thus described is 
called “jam*” or “jam'iyyah” , “all-comprehensiveness.” It is 
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a state which can be well symbolized by a cross, ( x ) the vertical 
axis indicating that the Perfect Man encompasses all the onto¬ 
logical levels (maratib) or divine Presences (hadarat), and the 
horizontal axis indicating that he embraces each of these worlds 
or levels in its full extension. Thus when Jam! enumerates the 
vertical levels of existence from the divine Essence to the 
Corporeal world—i.e., the First Determination, the Second 
Determination, the World of the Spirits, the World of Image- 
Exemplars (mithal) and the World of Corporeal Bodies—he 
states that the sixth level is the Perfect Man, who embraces 
(jamV) all levels. It is also clear that because the Perfect 
Man embraces all of the divine Names (whether we consider 
them to be 99, 1001 or infinite in number—p. 84), he embraces 
all the myriad theophanies of the Names on each of the horizontal 
levels. For example, in the physical world all the celestial 
spheres, the elements, the animals, vegetables and minerals are 
included within him (p. 110). 

A further method of expressing the reality of man as the locus 
of manifestation of the Name “Allah” reminds one of l^he exposi¬ 
tions of later schools of philosophy: pure and undefiled existence 
whose source is the Necessary Being (wajib al-wujud), is cha¬ 
racterized by certain attributes, and whatever exists, by the 
mere fact of its existence, must possess these attributes at least 
potentially. These attributes can be summarized as the seven 
principal divine Names (the “seven leaders”— d immah-yi 
sad ah): Living, Knowing, Willing, Powerful, Speaking, Hearing 
and Seeing (p. 40). Wherever existence is found these attributes 
are also found, but in most beings one of more of these attributes 
is in potentia and not in adu. Only in man can all of the 
attributes of existence be manifested actually. Other creatures, 
even if they attain the fullness of their own actuality, can not 
manifest all of the Names and Attributes. Thus to say that 
man is the locus of manifestation for the Name “Allah” is 
equivalent to saying that in him all the Attributes of the Divine 
Being are actualized in external existence. 


(1) See R. Gu6non, The Symbolism of the Cross, London, 1958. 
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In Jaml’s words, “The Name 'Living’ is the 'Leader of the 
Seven Leaders,’ since the other attributes, such as knowledge, 
will, power, etc., can not be imagined to exist except after life... 
Everything has a peculiar kind of life in keeping with its own 
nature, such that life and its concomitants—i.e., knowledge, 
power, will, etc.—appear within it in keeping with its own 
constitution. Hence if its constitution is near to equilibrium, 
such as is the case with man, all of these attributes, or most of 
them, will appear; but if it is far from equilibrium, as is the case 
with inanimate objects and minerals, life and its concomitants 
will remain hidden within it” (p. 216). Moreover, “Since man 
is a unity which brings together all of the loci of manifestation, 
all perfections appear within him in actuality and individually... 
It is this all-embracingness (jami'iyyah) which is peculiar to 
man” (p. 61). 


But why does God need a locus of manifestation for His Name 
“Allah”? This of course is almost the same as asking why God 
needs a locus of manifestation for any one of His Names. In 
other words, “Why did God create the world?” When making 
use of the “mythical” language of the Quranic revelation the 
Sufis answer this question by referring to the famous hadlth of 
the Prophet in which God speaks through him in the first person 
and says, “I was a hidden treasure and I wanted to be known, so 
I created the world.” The Sufi theoreticians then explain the 
meaning of this hadlth in more explicitly metaphysical language. 
Jam! writes, “In the inherent perfection of His Essence and in 
His unitary Self-subsistence God gazed upon His own Self by 
means of a vision which was in no way superadded to Himself or 
distinguished from Himself. He saw His Names and His 
Attributes as relations inherent in Himself, or as Unseen states 
whose properties had been annihilated by the all-subjugating 
power of His Unity. Their effects were in no way manifest and 
their realities were in no way distinguished one from another. 
But God wanted to manifest these relations and states in order 
to display the complete perfection of His Names and to gaze 
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upon them in their loci of manifestation in such a way that their 
realities and effects would be distinguished” (p. 85). 

Thus for Jam! the meaning of the sentence “I was a hidden 
treasure” is that in the Essence Itself, the Attributes of God are 
nowise manifest or distinguished one from another, and there¬ 
fore none of them exists separately. The door to the Treasure 
is locked and the precious jewels within (=the Attributes) are 
hidden from sight. The words “I wanted to be known” refer 
to the divine Infinity and Perfection, which require that no mode 
of existence be denied to Absolute Reality, not even limited and 
finite existence. This finite existence itself adds a new dimen¬ 
sion of knowledge to the non-manifest Essence, for the Names 
and Attributes which in the Essence are known only inasmuch 
as they are one with the Essence, are known in manifestation or 
creation as separate and distinct realities in the midst of multi¬ 
plicity. Each of the jewels within the Treasure is seen as an 
independent entity. To deny this separative and pluralized 
reality to the Essence would be in effect to limit It and negate 
from It one of the dimensions of Its infinite Perfection. 

Thus the meaning of the hadlth of the Hidden Treasure is that 
God knows Himself in Himself in summated (mujmal) and 
unitary form, whereas He also must have particularized 
(mufassal) and pluralized knowledge of Himself, which can only 
come about through the externalization of His Attributes and 
their “separation” from Him. As a result of this externali¬ 
zation, this transfer from Unity to multiplicity, each of the 
Attributes can be contemplated in all of its individual traits and 
in a separative mode. The Attribute of “Sight” for example, 
which on the one hand manifests itself in God’s vision of Himself, 
becomes manifested in all of the myriad possible forms it can 
assume as an independent—or rather semi-independent— 
reality. In the physical world it manifests itself in countless 
individuals as the sight of man and animals, the photosensitivity 
of plants, the vision of the sages, etc. Each mode of mani¬ 
festation exists potentially within the reality of Sight within 
God’s Knowledge, but it exists in actuality only through 
separative existence in the manifested universe. 

But what has just been explained answers only part of our 
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question, i.e., “Why did God create the world?” Although the 
world is the locus of manifestation for all of the Names, and thus 
in its totality for the Name “Allah” as well, we still want to 
know why the Name “Allah” should manifest itself particularly 
in man. 

Jam! answers this question in a long passage which is worth 
quoting in toto : When the One Essence manifests Itself in the 
diverse loci of theophany which make up the world, “Its man- 
festation is in a mode which does not allow for the appearance 
of all-comprehensiveness. These loci are the various levels of 
existence, which particularize and disperse the One Reality. 
Hence (as a result of manifestation) the properties of multi¬ 
plicity gain sway over the properties of Unity, and the reality 
of Unity becomes hidden in accordance with the requirements 
of actualized diversification and objectified particularization. 
(Because Unity becomes thus veiled by multiplicity), the One 
Essence wants to manifest Itself in a single perfect locus of 
manifestation which will embrace all of the loci of theophany, 
whether they be of the nature of light or of darkness; and which 
will encompass all of the hidden and open realities of the uni¬ 
verse and all the manifest and non-manifest intricacies of 
creation. 

“(The reason for this desire) is that the One Necessary Essence 
perceives Its Own Self through a perception in no way super- 
added to Itself or distinguished from Itself... Likewise It 
perceives Its Attributes and Its Names as inherent and non¬ 
manifest relations whose realities are in no sense separate from 
one another. Then when It manifests Itself upon the basis of 
the exigencies of the divine Will, in keeping with the diverse 
preparednesses of the loci of manifestation and in accordance 
with the multiple intermediaries between Itself and the creatures 
in such a manner that It becomes particularized in the diversified 
loci of the various levels of existence, It does not perceive Its 
own Reality in a manner which unites all the objectified and 
externalized perfections with the totality of the divine Names and 
Attributes. The reason for this is that Its Self-manifestation 
in any given locus of theophany is in accordance with that locus 
only. Do you not see that the Self-manifestation of God in the 
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spiritual world is different from His Self-manifestation in the 
corporeal world? For in the first His manifestation is simple, 
active and luminous, while in the second it is composite, passive 
and tenebrous. 

“Therefore the One Essence willed to manifest Itself in the 
universal locus of manifestation, the all-embracing generated 
being (al-kawn al-jamV) which also encompasses the divine 
Reality. This is the Perfect Man, for he is a locus of mani¬ 
festation for both the Absolute Essence and the Names, Attri¬ 
butes and Acts, because of the all-comprehensiveness and 
equilibrium of his universal mode of existence and because of 
the scope and perfection of his state of being a locus. More¬ 
over he unites the realities of the Necessary Being and the 
relations pertaining to the Divine Names with the realities of 
the possible beings and the attributes of creatures. So he 
brings together the level of all-comprehensive unity with that of 
particularization and embraces all that there is from the 
beginning to the end of the chain of being” (pp. 60-61). 

In sum, only through man does God gaze upon Unity in 
multiplicity. In Himself He sees nothing but Unity, and in 
the world nothing but multiplicity. But in man Unity and 
multiplicity are combined in such a way that all of God’s Attri¬ 
butes—or in other words the Name “Allah”—are manifested 
within one unitary locus of theophany in the midst of the plura¬ 
lity of the world. Without man, a certain mode of divine 
Knowledge would not exist and the infinity of God would be 
limited. This is the same as saying that man must exist. 

In Itself the Hidden Treasure knows Its own Essence in a 
unitary mode, so that every Attribute is equivalent to every 
other. In the world, the Hidden Treasure observes each of 
Its Attributes manifested singly or in various combinations 
as semi-independent realities. Only in man does the Hidden 
Treasure know Itself as a unity objectified and externalized 
within the heart of multiplicity. 
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That the Perfect Man is the locus of theophany of the Name 
“Allah” is indicated by the Quran when it states that man is the 
vicegerent of God (khalifat Allah). Jam! interprets this key 
term to mean precisely that man is the vicegerent of “Allah” 
and of no other Name, and that since he manifests the All- 
embracing Name within the world, he has been given respon¬ 
sibility for the whole of creation. By encompassing all of the 
Names man contains the principles of all creatures. He is the 
microcosm or small world as opposed to the macrocosm or great 
world, since all that the world contains he also contains. But 
in reality and in terms of his rank “Man is the great world and 
the world is the small man, because the vicegerent is superior 
to his subjects” (p. 91). 

Envisaged as the vicegerent of the Name “Allah” the key 
function of the Perfect Man is to act as the “isthmus” or barzakh 
between God and the world and thereby to maintain the 
existence of the world. “ Barzakh ” is a Quranic term sometimes 
translated as “purgatory”, since it is the bridge between this 
world and the next. It is also one of the names of the World 
of Imagination ('alam al-khayal) or World of Image-Exemplars 
('alam al-mithal), the intermediary world between the physical 
world and the spiritual world (pp. 52-53). As such the barzakh 
is similar to the animal soul, which is an intermediary between 
the body and the spirit (pp. 54-55). Now it is characteristic of 
a barzakh that as an isthmus or intermediary between two 
realities, it possesses the attributes of both. Thus the World of 
Image-Exemplars possesses a luminous substance (jawhar 
nuranl) like the spiritual world, but it is perceptible to the 
senses (mahsus) and capable of division (miqdarl) like the 
physical world (pp. 55). Likewise the animal soul is similar to 
the spirit in that it is simple (basil), but similar to the composite 
constitution of the body in that it embraces multiple faculties 
(p. 55). 

The Perfect Man then is the isthmus between God and the 
world, embracing the attributes of both. Jam! quotes Ibn 
'Arab! as follows: Man is like “an isthmus between the world 
and God, bringing together and embracing both the creatures 
and Him. Man is the dividing line between the shadow and 
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the sun. This is his reality. So he has absolute perfection in 
temporality and Eternality. But God has absolute perfection 
in Eternality, and He does not enter into temporality... And 
the world has absolute perfection in temporality; it does not 
enter into Eternality. Thus man has brought together and 
embraced all that exists” (p. 106). 

It is precisely man's quality of being an isthmus which has 
made him worthy of being God’s vicegerent. Since he is an 
isthmus, he comprises the attributes of both lordship and servant- 
hood. Through his attribute of lordship—i.e., his divine 
nature—he takes from God what the creatures demand. And 
through his attribute of servanthood he is able to establish 
contact with the other creatures and to see that they receive 
what they need from God (p. 103). 

Expressed differently, the Perfect Man is the means whereby 
the world is maintained. The Perfect Man in his aspect of 
lordship, or inasmuch as he embraces the divine realities, 
receives the effusion of God, i.e., of the Name “Allah”. Then 
the reflection of the lights of God’s theophany overflows into 
the world, which subsists by receiving this reflection (p. 89). 
The beings of the world are the loci of manifestation for the 
Names and Attributes, or their forms, symbols or “seats” 
(mahall-i istiwa 1 ). Since each being is the locus within which 
certain particular Names are manifested, it remains under the 
sway of the Perfect Man, who is the locus of manifestation for 
the universal Name which contains in itself all the others. 

It follows that without man, there would be no world. Here 
Jam! quotes Qunyawl: “The true Perfect Man is the isthmus 
between Necessity and possibility and the mirror which unites 
the attributes of Eternality with those of temporal events... 
He is the intermediary between God and creation. Through 
him and from his level of existence the effusion of God and the 
succour which is the cause of the subsistence of ‘other than God’ 
reach the world, all of it, both its celestial and terrestrial parts. 
If it were not for the fact that he acts as the isthmus unopposed 
to either of the two sides, nothing in the world could be the 
receptacle for the unique divine succour, because of the lack of 
correspondence and relationship. The succour would not reach 
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the world and the world would cease to exist. The Perfect Man 
is the pillar of the Heavens and the earth. Because of this 
mystery, when he leaves the center of the earth, which is... the 
station of Allah’s vicegerency, ...the order of the earth and the 
Heavens will be destroyed and they will be changed into other 
than themselves” (p. 97). 

In a strangely modern manner Jam! anticipates an objection 
which might occur to many people at this point: Before the 
actualization of the human form the world existed and the 
planets revolved. So how can you call man the Pole (qutb) of 
the universe and the means whereby it is maintained? Jami 
replies that although man did not exist in the Sensory World, 
he did exist in the Spiritual World, and the effect of his existence 
was manifested in the lower world. To prove this point he 
cites the famous hadlth of the Hidden Treasure quoted above. 
According to his hadlth , the goal of creation is the perfection of 
God’s Self-manifestation. If God’s Essence were not to be 
manifested, He would remain a Hidden Treasure. This Self¬ 
manifestation of God takes place in two modes: the mode of 
particularization and multiplicity, i.e., in the form of the 
universe as a whole; and the mode of summation and unity, i.e. 
in man’s form. So the Self-manifestation of the Essence as It 
is in Itself, i.e. in Its Unity and as embracing all Attributes at 
once, only takes place in the elemental form of man. In the 
world as such the Essence manifests Itself as dispersion and 
multiplicity. 

The role of man as perfecting the Self-manifestation of God is 
referred to in the Quran in the famous verse of the “trust” 
(amanah): “We offered the trust to the Heavens and the earth 
and the mountains, but they refused to carry it..., and man 
carried it” (XXXIII, 72). In this verse “Heavens” refer to the 
celestial parts of creation, while “earth” refers to the physical 
world. “Mountains” are an allusion to the worlds and levels 
of existence which lie between. All of these levels of existence 
refused to carry the trust because they are loci of manifestation 
for only certain Names of God. Thus they do not possess the 
necessary receptivity (qabiliyyah) to be the locus of manifest¬ 
ation for the divine All-comprehensiveness, i.e., for all of the 
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Names embraced by the Name “Allah”. But man did carry 
the trust, since he possesses a perfect and total receptivity for 
all of the Names. Thus the divine goal in creation, i.e., the 
Self-manifestation of God, only became actualized through 
man’s form. Therefore even before man was created in the 
physical world, the world could only exist through the effusion 
of existence carried out through him and directed toward his 
actualization in the external world (pp. 90-91). 


In sum, the Perfect Man as the ontological prototype of the 
human self, or as the self in its ultimate state of perfection and 
realization, is the locus within which is manifested directly the 
Greatest Name of God, which includes in itself all other Names. 
Thus the Perfect Man is the goal of creation, for through him 
the Self-manifestation and Self-unfolding of the Infinite Ipseity 
is actualized. And since he is the goal of creation, all other 
creatures depend upon him, for “without the fruit in mind the 
gardener would never have planted the tree” (p. 101). In 
other words, the individual and particularized Names of God, 
whose loci of theophany are symbolized by the tree with its 
myriad branches, are only manifested under the sway of the 
universal and all-embracing Name, whose locus of manifest¬ 
ation is symbolized by the fruit, which contains in itself the 
principle of the whole tree. 

Finally, one of Jaml’s numerous versified descriptions of the 
Perfect Man may be quoted here: ( x ) 

“Before Eternity, the states of God 
are held within the First Determination 
united in their essences with one another, 
embodied within each other, 
hidden behind the curtain of Unity, 
free from separation and its decrees. 

(1) This poem is from one of Jaml’s maihnawV s, Silsilat al-dhahab, and has 
been put into its final English form with the help of Peter Lamborn Wilson. 
The Persian text can be found in JamI, Mathnawi-yi haft awrang, ed. by 
M, Mudarris-i-GIlanl, Tehran, 1337 A. H. solar, pp. 70-71, 
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Both in their being and in the Mind of God 

multiplicity and distinction have not touched them. 

Then in the Second Determination 

each hidden state becomes distinct, 

the realities become distinguishable 

each from the other, but still 

within the veil of mystery— 

a distinction in Knowledge alone, 

still inferior to ontological distinctions. 

Then, in the footsteps of this becoming, 

these realities emerge from the Inward 

into the Outward world, though they remain 

still unmanifest within the Essence: 

the external face of the Essence 

is like a mirror in which 

the Inward shows itself in the Outward, 

and possibility becomes the veil of Necessity; 

through this reflection of the Inward, 

Necessary Being is tinted with the hue 
of each possible being— 
one in Essence, but in the eye 
of perception, revealed as multiple. 

By the differences in the varieties of manifestation 
the levels of the Worlds become known: 

First the World of Intellects and Souls, 
then the World of Imagination, 
finally the sensible world. 

One by one within these worlds 
the divine Names are manifested. 

Each thing in each realm 

comes into being from a particular 

and different Name. All the Cosmos 

becomes a mirror, still unpolished, 

in which the Face of the Master 

of Glory and Bounty can not yet 

perfectly be shown, for this 

numerical dispersion obstructs 

the unitary and all-embracing Mystery. 
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Adam is the polishing stone 

for this mirror, since the Essence 

and all its Attributes are within him— 

he becomes an all-embracing and universal 

locus of manifestation; from within him, 

the mystery of the Essence and the Attributes shines forth; 

and within this locus, this man, 

each of the Names reveals itself. 

He becomes the unitary form of all 
the individual particularities of the Cosmos— 
through him the circle is closed, 
the last becomes the first. 

He is a book embracing all verses 
and signs, his being is the goal 
of all goals.” 


William C. Chittick 
(Teheran) 



THE MUSLIMS UNDER 
THE MANCHU REIGN IN CHINA 


“If politeness and ceremony be observed 
toward the Mahommedans, they imagine they 
are feared and become arrogant; but in showing 
severity and rudeness, they are impressed with 
fear and respect and they are supple and 
manageable’’. 

North China Herald f 1 ) 
August 31, 1867. 


This passage, which probably reflected popular and official 
sentiment in China during the Muslim rebellions of the 1850’s 
and 1860’s, epitomizes the disruption of the modus vivendi and 
the breakdown of the modus operandi that the Hui minority 
had worked out among the Chinese up to the advent of the 
CITing ( 2 ). This outright attack on Muslims, all Muslims, was 
uttered in public by a prominent Chinese figure at a time when 
an attempt was being made in official circles to distinguish 
between good Hui and evil Hui. The slogan was “Pu-fen 


(1) At the height of the Muslim rebellions in Yunnan (1856-1873) and the 
Northwest (1862-1878), the North China Herald Editorial quoted a “popular 
Chinese author’’ as having said this. 

(2) Before the Manchu reign in China, no Muslim uprisings took place in the 
Empire, despite the long record of Muslim settlement there which dates beck to 
the T’ang. 
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Han-Hui, chih wen liang-yu” (“We do not discriminate between 
Han and Hui, we only distinguish between good and evil.”). (*) 

The implications of this attack are clear: “them” as opposed 
to “us”. They are Hui, we are Chinese; they have definite 
barbarian and despicable characteristics; they are unable 
to grasp the meaning of politeness and ceremony. Li (cere¬ 
mony) is reserved for us, the Chinese chiin-lzu (gentlemen). 
There is no way to deal with their arrogance other than the 
rudeness and severity of fa (law). Only then might they 
become manageable like tamed animals or subjected barbarians. 

The public Chinese figure who might have reasoned in this 
fashion in August 1867, was certainly well within his rights. 
The Taiping Rebellion, essentially a Han uprising, had nearly 
toppled the system, but it had finally been contained. But 
what about these barbarian Muslims in Shensi, Kansu, Yunnan 
and the far West? Not only were they not content with the 
bounty that the Emperor and the Empire had accorded them, 
but they, the ingrates, were now bent on wrecking havoc on 
Civilization and tearing apart what had been rescued from the 
Taipings. 

To be sure, we are not speaking about an abrupt volte-face 
of the Ch’ing toward the Hui, a change from favoritism and 
harmony (which never existed) to discrimination and perse¬ 
cution (which did not always prevail). What generated the 
transition from coexistence under the Ming and previous 
dynasties, to confrontation under the Ch’ing, was not a clear 
qualitative change in the attitude of the Chinese toward the 
Muslims, but rather a quantitative intensification of previous 
trends that were inherent in the traditional Chinese system 
and in Chinese attitudes towards foreigners. The intensifi¬ 
cation of Chinese pressure was sufficient to tilt the precarious 
balance and set in motion the Muslim defence mechanisms 
which, when in full swing, followed their own dynamics and 
tended further to sharpen the crisis between the host and guest 


(1) Ghu, Wen-djang, The Muslim Rebellions in Northwest China, 1862-1878, 
Mouton, the Hague, 1966, p. 7. The author’s translation of this slogan has been 
revised. 
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cultures. For the Muslims, there appear to have been three 
major factors which perhaps made them more responsive under 
the Ch’ing than before to these pressures. First, the ruling 
dynasty was alien; that is, if Muslims revolted they could 
always rationalize (as indeed they did) that their revolt was not 
directed against their hosts (whom they were eager to please) 
but against another non-chinese group who happened to have 
mustered enough power to rule both them and the Chinese. 
Second, the mounting self-awareness of Chinese Islam, generated 
by revivalist Muslim influences which seeped into China from 
India, or emerged domestically during the 18th and 19th Centu¬ 
ries, coincided propitiously with the mounting Chinese pressures 
upon the Muslims to forego their identity. Third, Muslim 
rebellions in China were part of, and took advantage of, the 
malaise of the Ch’ing dynastic decadence and all its manifes¬ 
tations: population growth, economic difficulties, rebellions, 
devolution of the central power, the breakdown of adminis¬ 
tration, etc. Granted that dynastic decline was not a Manchu 
novelty, it is nonetheless true that no major Muslim rebellions 
broke out during previous dynastic declines or during most of 
the period of the pax sinica of the High Ch’ing. But when 
rising Muslim awareness on the one hand and the intensification 
of Chinese anti-Muslim sentiment on the other converged with 
the dynastic crisis, the stage was set for Muslim uprisings on 
a grand scale. Despite the nostalgia with which some Muslim 
writers view the “Golden Age” of Islam in China under the 
Ming, and the negative light which they throw on the Manchus 
as the source of all Muslim trouble in China, (*) the picture 
cannot be really depicted only in black and white. During 
the Ming, some restrictions were imposed on Muslims (and 
other minorities) ( 1 2 ) on the one hand, and on the other; what 
amounts to truly benevolent statements were made about the 


(1) See for example D. Ting, “Islamic Culture in China”, in Kenneth Morgan 
(ed.) Islam :the Straight Path , Ronald, N.Y. 1958, pp. 350-1; and Pai Shou-i, 
Chung-kuo Hui-chiao Hsiao-shih (A short History of Islam in China) Chunking, 
1944, p. 28. Many Chinese Muslims whom I interviewed in Taiwan hold the 
same view. 

(2) Pai, op. cit. f p. 27. 
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Hui by no other than the Manchu Yung-cheng Emperor 
himself: 

“For years, people have submitted memorials claiming that the Hui 
follow one religion, speak a strange language and wear strange clothes; 
they are savage and outlaws. These people requested that the Hui 
be severely punished and restrained... 

I know that the Hui inherited their religion from their ancestors... 
thus, the Muslims 1 use of mosques, different clothes and a different 
script, must be considered as resulting from differences in custom. 
Things such as the Muslim religion, which are not traitorous, lawless 
or deceitful to the people, should not give us any concern. Living 
in this Empire and benefiting from our enlightened rule, their faith is 
not exempt from observing the moral laws of humanity and justice. 
Therefore, how could they but cherish goodness and urge all to act 
similarly? Our Court looks on them with the same benevolence as 
with everybody... Among the Hui many achieved success in the civil 
and military examinations, received office and were promoted to high 
ranks... They became accomplished in the rules of propriety and in 
literature, thus demonstrating that they are no different from others... 
Not all are good people, there are certainly evil persons among them; 
but is this not the same among the Han? 

Local officials must not discriminate against Muslims, but treat 
them as the rest of the population...” ( x ) 

Yung-cheng’s words, of course, indicate not only imperial 
concern for peace and quiet, and an attempt to avert open 
clashes between Han and Muslim while affording imperial 
protection to the latter, but also underline the strained relations 
between the two communities, and the demand by the Chinese 
populace and local officials for harsher treatment of the Muslims. 
The perennial quality of these two themes was in evidence 
when, a century and a half later, Tso Tsung-t’ang, the suppressor 
of the Muslim rebellions in the Northwest during the 1860’s 
and 1870% wrote: 

“Shensi’s gentry manifest a profound hatred for the Muslims. When 
they are asked their views about the Hui, they are always of the opinion 
that all Muslims should be killed... I fail to understand their reasoning” ( 2 ) 


(1) This was an edict issued in the 7th year of the Yung-cheng Emperor reign 
1729), concerning the Muslims of Shensi. The text is cited in Fu T’ung-hsien, 

Chung-kuo Hui- chiao Shih (History of Chinese Islam), Taipei 1969, pp. 116-117. 

(2) Tso Wen-hsiang-kung Shu-tu (a Collection of Tso Tsung-t’ang’s letters), 
Nanking, X, pp. 17-18. 
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After the advent of the Manchus, the Hui problem was 
complicated by the fact that the Dynasty did not see eye-to-eye 
with the Chinese on this issue. In order to try to disentangle 
the complex triangular relationship—Hui-Chinese-Manchu— 
one should analyze events from the viewpoints of all three 
components of the triangle. This article, however, will concen¬ 
trate on the Manchu and Chinese stand, and first the Manchu 
rulers. 

The Manchu Dynasty did not treat the Hui and other 
minorities uniformly throughout its rule. At first, as foreign 
conquerors, they adopted the divide el impera policy, keeping 
a delicate balance of power between the various peoples so that 
they could rule them all. ( x ) But with the increasing sinici- 
zation of the Manchus in the 19th Century, Ch’ing neutrality 
toward disputes between Han and Hui could no longer be 
maintained. Moreover, as dynastic decline began its swings 
the border between Chinese and Manchu became so blurred 
that the dynasty was pursuing a Chinese policy, and the Chinese 
officials employed by the Dynasty were carrying out the Manchu 
government’s policy, as it was obvious during the T’ung-chih 
Restoration (1862-74). This situation was, of course, reversed 
in the 1890’s, when anti-Manchu sentiment began mounting 
again and tearing apart the unity that had prevailed since 
the 1860’s. 

During the hundred peaceful years which followed 1683, the 
exceptionally able first Ch’ing rulers maintained economic 
abundance, tax remittances, an artistic and literary boom, and 
an energetic administration, all of which provided for stability, 
a general feeling of euphoria and self-esteem. Under the 
indefatigable Yung-cheng Emperor (1723-35) in particular, 
the administration became centralized in his own hands. He 
personally read and commented on numerous memorials daily. 
His control of the officials was tight and autocratic, and enforce¬ 
ment of the law was inexorably and vigorously carried out. 
To prevent any possibility of secret opposition to his rule, he 


(1) Chu, op. city p. 6. 
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emphatically prohibited associations and cliques among scholars 
and officials, as evinced in his treatise “P’eng-tang lun” (On 
Parties and Cliques) of 1725. (*) He severely punished adminis¬ 
trative irregularities and took egalitarian steps toward socially 
despised people. ( 1 2 ) It is in this light that Yung-cheng’s 
benevolence towards Muslims must be seen; at the same time, 
however, the Emperor left no doubt as to his insistence on 
obedience to the law by Muslims, and his belief that Islam 
should be narrowly defined as an ancestral custom and a matter 
of creed, nothing more: 

“Muslims should not set themselves apart as Muslims, but only as 
believers in the Muslim faith... In this way, the good will be rewarded 
and the evil-doers shall be punished... The Muslims in Shensi are far 
more numerous than in other provinces. How could I consider Muslims 
as a separate people from the rest of the population. Therefore, I call 
upon you, Muslims, to act in accordance with propriety, humility and 
generosity. Do not rely on force to hurt the weak, or take advantage 
of the ignorant to cheat him. Wrong-doing and cruelty are not 
permitted by the law, or by Muslim religion. Filial piety and loyalty 
are extolled by all religions, of which the Muslim religion is part. 
However, should anyone, by claiming adherence to a separate religion, 
or by following an heterodoxy, wickedly pursue his own interests, there 
are laws and statutes to deal with him. Do not imagine that I shall 
show you any leniency. It is incumbent upon all governors of the 
provinces where Muslims reside, to announce my intentions and ensure 
that they are known to everybody” ( 3 ) 

In another Imperial Edict issued a year later (1730), in 
response to a proposal to oppress Muslims from an Anhui 
Taotai, Lu Kuo-hua, Yung-cheng dismissed the memorial as 
“reckless and outrageous” ( 4 ), repeated his assurances coupled 
with warnings to the Muslims, and called Chinese officialdom 
to order: 

“The Hui, having come to China in ancient times, are part of the 
people of this country. They are among the children of our land. 
Since I have ascended the Throne, I have showed them the same favor 


(1) I. Hsu, The Rise of modern China, Oxford 1970, pp. 42-45. 

(2) Pei Huang “Five Major Sources for the Yung-cheng Period (1723-35)’’, 
in Journal of Asian Studies, XXVIII, 1968, p. 847. 

(3) Fu, op. cit., pp. 116-7. 

(4) Ibid., p. 180. 
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as to all others. How could I single out the Muslim religion alone for 
disapproval? 

...If the Hui transgress, they will be punished under the prevailing 
laws and statutes, which are not calculated to shield them in any way. 
But if the Hui do no evil, I shall harshly punish any official who, under 
the excuse of the insignificant differences which exist between [their 
and our] customs, submit memorials against them... Lu Kuo-hua is a 
petty official, undeserving of his title of Taotai... Instead of managing 
local affairs, which should absorb his attention, he meddles with the 
Hui customs, and even urges legal action against the innocent Hui 
people. He is motivated either by his private feelings or by his inten¬ 
tion to disturb the Government. It is therefore, decreed that Lu 
Kuo-hua be arrested, interrogated and punished” (*) 

One cannot help wondering whether this strong position taken 
by Yung-cheng reflected not only his concern for law and 
order, efficient government and justice for all, but also his 
strong conviction that any corporate activity of either the 
Muslims or their Chinese oppressors might potentially bear the 
seeds of cliquism and rebellion. For the Muslims, the 
Emperor’s insistence on their definition as a creed “emanating 
from ancestral custom”, and his assurances that he would 
shield them as such, betrayed his anxiety about the Muslims’ 
forming gangs, concealing weapons, setting themselves apart, 
and outwitting the Chinese, especially in areas such as Shensi, 
where they were numerous and where their impact generated 
the strongest anti-Hui sentiments. 

Yung-cheng’s concerns may have been fostered by the 
Muslim rebellion which broke in Kansu in 1648, during the 
turbulent years when the Manchus were struggling for hege¬ 
mony in China. That uprising, which had spread to a 
substantial part of the province, and had taken a year and 
a half to defeat with tremendous cost to both sides ( 1 2 ), must 
have reminded the Manchu rulers constantly of the potential 
dangers of the Hui. The ubiquitousness of Muslims in China 
made the problem impossible to solve by a military campaign 
such as those launched against the Olod Mongols by the first 


(1) Ibid. 

(2) J. J. M. de Groot, Sectariarism and Religious Persecution in China , Muller, 
Amsterdam, 1902-4, II, pp. 269-70. 
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Manchu Emperors. A pragmatic solution, combining accommo¬ 
dation and stiff controls, was necessary. Hence the promises 
of protection on the one hand, and threats of punishment on 
the other. 

The danger of corporate activity by the Chinese with regard 
to the Hui also loomed as a reality, though very subtly so. 
Was not K’ang-hsi’s insistence that bureaucratic disputes had 
weakened China (*) akin to Yung-cheng’s castigation of Chinese 
officials who kept memoralizing him about the necessity of 
a strong-handed policy toward the Muslims, despite his edicts 
to the contrary? ( 1 2 ) Was not the unity of action against the 
Hui, advocated by Chinese officials from Shensi, Anhui and 
other palces, a subtle manifestation of a corporate represen¬ 
tation to the Throne? Even if it were not so, it might have 
looked so to this fanatically centralistic Emperor. Hence, 
his policy of dismissing these representations one by one , and 
even dismissing some of the officials who made them, in order 
to avert the potential turning of their cumulative effort into a 
corporate activity. The Manchu Emperors also had a positive 
stake in the preservation of the Hui integrity because of its 
implications regarding their own manchu-ness, namely their 
minority status. For Chinese respect for the integrity of the 
Hui would make an equally strong case for the integrity of the 
Manchus and their ruling House. 

The Ch’ien-lung Emperor (1736-95) marked the peak of the 
Ch’ing rule and the beginning of its decline. Splendour and 
literary achievement, peace and territorial conquests, were 
coupled with a stern literary inquisition, tight social and 
ideological controls, and numerous uprisings. The Emperor’s 
own boasting, in his Shih CKuan Chi (A Record of Complete 
Achievements), about the pacification of the Ghurkas, the 


(1) F. Wakeman, “High Ch’ing’’, in J. Crowley (ed.), Modern East-Asia: 
Essays in interpretation, Yale Uni. Press, New Haven 1970, p. 17. 

(2) Yung-cheng made no secret of his resentment on this matter. In his 
edict of 1729 he wrote: “For years, people have been submitting memorials stating 
that all Muslims etc.”; and in the 1730 Edict: “The Muslims have been condemned 
in many earlier memorials, and I have strongly reprimanded Ch’en Shih-kuan 
for a memorial he submitted in 1723...” (See Fu, op. cit., pp. 116-118). 
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Annamese, the Muslims of Turkestan, etc., ( 1 ) was a sad 
reflection of the unrest which swept the Empire, particularly 
after 1775, when the corrupt Ho-shen held the reins of power. 
Ch’ien-lung’s policy towards the Muslims remained conciliatory 
and benevolent on the surface, even in the wake of the Muslim 
uprising in Turkestan in 1758, making good the old Chinese 
device of “using barbarians to control barbarians’', in our case 
“I-Hui chih-Hui ” (use Muslims to control Muslims). ( 2 ) 

In 1765, when Muslim unrest was again present in the 
Northwest, ( 3 ) the Central Government’s budget provided for 
stipends to be paid, inter-alia , to Muslim nobles ( 4 ) in order 
to ensure peace. But while this treatment could be applied 
to Muslims on the fringes of the Empire, such as Turkestan, 
where the nomadic-tribal structure of these people allowed 
the Manchus to buy off their headmen, the settled and more 
sinicized Hui of China Proper, who submitted to no central 
authority of their own, had to be dealt with by ideological 
means. When Fu An-k’ang took up the post of Governor- 
General of Shensi-Kansu in 1785, he required all the inhabitants 
of these provinces, Muslim and Chinese alike, to attend the 
regular hsiang-yueh sermons ( 5 6 ) and, eventually in 1797, the 
Hui of these two provinces were brought under the regular 
system of the semi-monthly lectures designed for the “edifi¬ 
cation of the ignorant rustics”. ( 8 ) 

Ch’ien-lung refused to yield to Chinese officials on the 
Muslim issue, even after the Kansu turbulence caused by the 
first New Sect-Old Sect controversy in 1781. ( 7 ) Either 


(1) Li Chien-nung, The Political History of China, 1840-1928, Stanford, 1956, 
p. 7. 

(2) Wang Shu-huai, Hsien-Vung Yunnan Hui-min Shih-luan (The Muslim 
Uprising in Yunnan 1856-73), Taipei, 1968, p. 45. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Hsu, op. ciL, p. 81. 

(5) Hsiao, Kung-ch’uan, Rural China: Imperial Control in the nineteenth 
Century, The Univ. of Washington Press, Seattle, 1967, p. 192. 

(6) Ibid., p. 191. 

(7) See “Muhammedanism”, in Encyclopedia of Religions and Ethics, p. 894. 
The doctrinal nature of the New Sect as compared to the Old Sect, has been 

under study by several researchers, including the present writer, but no conclusive 
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because he had not yet grasped the disruptive potentialities 
of these religious controversies, or because he was wise enough 
not to press the Muslims on religious matters, he turned out 
to be very lenient toward them, to the extent of undoing his 
own orders regarding the literary inquisition. While thousands 
of works were being destroyed by the inquisitors because of 
anti-Ch’ing insinuations, heterodox references, or merely 
seditions and abusive language^ 1 ) the Emperor reprimanded 
Chinese officials who showed zeal in carrying out his orders, 
and confiscated Muslim books in Chinese and Arabic. Chu 
Wang, the Governor of Kwangsi, memorialized in 1782 
concerning the arrest of a Hui “law-breaker” 

“...in his luggage we found 21 books hand-written in the Hui script... 
but it is impossible to tell whether they contain anything illegal... There 
were, however, ten copies of a book in Chinese, T’ien-fang Chih-sheng 
Shih-lu Nien-pu (The True Record of the Life of the Highest Saint of 
Arabia) (*)... and another called Tien-fang San-tzu Ching (The Three 
Character Classic of Arabia) ( 8 )... The presumption of the title True 
Record etc . is unbearable, and its translation and printing by Your 
Majesty’s subjects is lese-majeste... 

I have examined the religious books in the Hui scripts, but due to 
my incompetence, it was impossible to ascertain whether they are 
illegal. But the Chinese books contain many ridiculous passages... 
Moreover, since the arrested Hui was on his way from Shensi to 
Kwangtung, he may be connected with the rebel group of Kansu 
Muslims... It seems necessary to investigate and punish anyone who 
stirs unrest among people... I am notifying other provincial governors 


results have yet emerged; it is evident, however, that the New Sect element was 
politically more militant that the rest of Chinese Muslims, and stood behind 
Muslim unrest in 19th Century China. 

(1) Justification for book destruction included: “although there is nothing 
to show evidence of treason in this work, still the words are, in many cases, lying 
nonsense, fishing for praise; it should be burned”, or “This belongs in the class 
of fiction. Its words are very confused, it ought to be destroyed”. Cited by 
Fairbank and Reischauer, East Asia: The Great Tradition, p. 382. 

(2) A biography of Muhammad, known in its Western versions as “The Life 
of Mahomet”, published probably in the late I770’s by Liu Chih, by far the most 
prolific and respected Chinese Muslim writer. See D’Ollone, Mission d 'Ollone 
(1906-9), Recherches sur les Musulmans Chinois , Leroux, Paris, 1911, p. 413. 

(3) Also attributed to Liu Chih. Its name derives from the fact that it 
resembles in form the Chinese “Three Character Classic” in that it is composed 
of three-character sentences. This book is a compendium of the creed and ritual 
practices of the Islamic Faith. 
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to confiscate the printing blocks of the books so that they may be 
destroyed... and to arrest and interrogate the translators, printers, 
distributors and authors of the books, so that they should be punish¬ 
ed...” (i) 

The Emperor swiftly retorted: 

“The affair was mishandled... The Hui of the Old Sect are numerous 
all over China and in Shensi in particular... Their prayers follow tradition 
and have nothing seditious to them... The rebellion in Kansu last year 
was a result of the feud between the New Sect and the Old Sect, but 
their religious books were not a bone of contention... I am not to be 
influenced by any prejudice in dealing with government matters. 
Those responsible for seditious writings should be punished severely, 
according to the law, but this is not the case with these Muslim books, 
which have been inadequately misinterpreted. I see no excess in 
them. Chu Chang and Pi Yuan ( 1 2 3 ) are to take no measures. When 
books of this kind come to the attention of Governors, they ought to 
take no action against them” (*) 

In another edict of the same year (1782), Ch’ien-lung 
reprimanded Sa Tsai, the Acting Governor General of Liang- 
Kiang, who had acted on Chu Chang’s request to punish 
Muslims for disseminating their books. He wrote: 

“Such foolishness is inconsistent with the conscientious way officials 
are supposed to carry out their duties... In past years; when Wang Lun 
in Shangtung, and Wang Fu-lin in Kansu revolted, some Hui people 
fought bravely against them; and when Su Ssu-shih-san ( 4 5 ) rebelled last 
year, Muslims of the Old Sect helped the Government to defeat and 
catch the rebels... I look upon the Hui people as my children...” (*) 

The 1790’s were, perhaps, the watershed in the fortunes of 
Manchu rule. With the outbreak of the White Lotus Rebellion 
(1796-1804), which brought to the fore the growing socio- 


(1) The text of this and other documents, drawn from Wang Tai-yu’s Cheng - 
chiao chen-ch'iian and Liu Chih’s T'ien-fang Chih-sheng Shih-lu, were kindly 
brought to my attention and made available to me by Mr. Joseph Ford of 
Wimbledon, England. Hereafter, I shall refer to these documents as Ford’s. 

(2) The Governor of Shensi, who had also memorialized the Throne on the 
same matter in 1781. 

(3) Ford Documents. 

(4) A disciple of Ma Ming-hsin, the founder of the New Sect in China, who was 
apparently responsible for the New Sect-Old Sect feud in Kansu in 1781. See 
de Groot, op. cit., p. 312. 

(5) Ford Documents. 
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economic problems of China on the one hand, and exposed the 
impotence of the Manchu armed forces to deal with the situation 
on the other, the ground was ripe for widespread social unrest, 
of which the Muslim rebellions were part and parcel. In this 
situation, when central power declined and security became 
more and more a concern of extra-imperial organizations 
such as local militia or secret societies, Muslim communities, 
like all others, took their protection into their own hands. 
But these organizations, being ideologically and practically 
undermining to the Chinese state, could, in turn, only be seen 
as heterodox and dangerous to the Manchu Government, 
which dealt with them accordingly. The more the Manchu 
Dynasty became unable to contain social disruption, the more 
intent it was on eradicating heterodoxy, a policy characterized 
by Schumpeter as the “radicalism of impotence”. ( x ) The 
19th Century was marked by a succession of rebellions which 
shook the entire country. No sooner had the White Lotus 
Rebellion been temporarily contained than the Eight Diagrams 
rose in 1813, followed by Muslim rebellions in Yunnan (1820-28, 
1830, and 1846), ( 1 2 ) then the great rebellions of the mid-century: 
the Taiping, the Nien and the Muslims in the Northwest and 
the Southwest, all of them at a time when foreign powers were 
making inroads into China, progressing from “strangers at the 
gate” to “foreign devils” within the walls. How did the 
Manchu authorities regard these rebellions, and what could they 
do against them? China’s rulers have always been forced to 
grapple with the frustrating problem of controlling the hsieh- 
chiao (heterodox groups), because of the difficulty of drawing 
a clear line between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. Under the 
traditional authoritarian system of control, religious movements 
which did not win recognition, as the three great institutional 
religions did, were forced to seek cover and frequently were 
ready to offer armed resistence to the threat of suppression in 
order to develop their own form of religious life. Of course, 


(1) J. Schumpeter, Capitalism , Socialism and Democracy, N.Y. 1950, p. 328. 

(2) Chan, Wing-tsit, Religious Trends in Modern China, Columbia Univ. Press, 
N.Y. 1953, pp. 209-10. 
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religions which claimed universal salvation and superior powers 
for their deities over the world order, a dogma implicitly 
offensive to the Chinese temporal power, would be considered 
heretical, because they were subversive to the system by 
definition. 

In Ch’ing China, the contents of government ideology were 
narrowed down to Confucianism of the Chu Hsi brand, despite 
Emperor Shun-chih’s admission that all three systems of 
teaching—Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism—were good. 
Emperor K’ang-hsi himself expounded Chu Hsi and elevated 
him in official worship. He selected slogans from Chu Hsi’s 
system which were elaborated upon by Emperor Yung-chen 
and made a basis of continuous ideological indoctrination 
(Sacred Edicts). In practice, however, a wide gamut of 
extra-Confucian religious worships persisted, and the govern¬ 
ment had no choice but to establish a behavioral criterion for 
evaluating the potential or actual danger posed by heterodox 
groups. As long as any form of worship or religious creed 
appeared harmless to imperial security, it was tolerated by 
the government even if it did not conform to the basic 
Confucian tenets. But if any religious activity of the people 
tended to disturb the peace, or was found to have been carried 
out with seditious intentions, it was branded as hsieh-chiao or 
yin-ssu (heretical sect) and promptly persecuted. ( x ) 

The Manchus, as an alien conquering power, were aware of 
the resistance with which they had been met by the Ming 
loyalists, of the disdain that eminent Chinese scholars felt 
towards them (e.g. Wang Fu-chih), ( 1 2 ) and of the suspicion 
with which the Chinese populace viewed them. Therefore, 
the Ch’ing Emperors, especially the early ones, were doubly 
vigilant with regard to manifestations of heresy among the 
Chinese and moved swiftly to burn heterodox books (Ch’ien- 
lung’s Inquisition), to curtail interprovincial pilgrimages (1739), 
and to launch ideological war against distinctly heretical 


(1) Hsiao, op. cit., pp. 230-1. 

(2) Wang Fu-chih is reported to have remarked that even barbarian poetry 
is stained by the smell of sheep. 
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societies such as the White Lotus ( 1 ), as preventive measures 
to localize and isolate foci of trouble. But they cautioned 
against lumping together seditious elements with peaceful 
citizenry, just because the latter may have shared the same 
religious beliefs with the former. The Chia-ch’ing Emperor 
emphasized this point in an edict of 1800: 


“The teachings of Confucius are honored forever. Other doctrines, 
such as Buddhism and Taoism, though not orthodox, have not been 
eradicated since Han and T’ang times to the present... Even the White 
Lotus believers do not differ from the common people in their mode of 
living and dressing. Officials fail to distinguish good elements from the 
bad among them, and thus force them all into rebellious conduct... 
I have written in my own hand an essay “On heretical Sects”, in 
which I reiterated the principle that believers in heresies who obey laws, 
will not be placed under arrest, but only those who herd themselves 
together and break laws will be punished” ( 2 ) 


This statement is very much akin to what Yung-cheng and 
Ch’ien-lung had decreed about the Hui. The Imperial attitude 
of benevolence and relative tolerance toward the Muslims 
could be pursued when heterodoxy in general was at a manag¬ 
eable level, and the Imperial policy was meant to maintain it 
at that level. But with the worsening of the socio-economic 
conditions in the Empire during the 19th Century, and the 
resulting heretical movements, heterodoxy got out of hand, 
and the Manchus had no choice but to order its persecution. 
At the same time, due to the accelerated sinicization of the 
Dynasty, the Ch’ing came to look at the Hui problem as the 
Chinese of the time did, with suspicion and hostility. This 
approach was, in turn, reinforced by the heterodox manifes¬ 
tations of 19th Century Islam—the Muslim rebellions. 

The CITing of the 19th Century were no longer concerned 
mainly about their rule in China as Manchus, but, like the 
Chinese Emperors before them, they became interested in the 
survival of the Dynasty. So while the basic distinguishing 


(1) Hsiao, op. cit., pp. 230-1. 

(2) Cited by Hsiao, pp. 231-2. 
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characteristics of the Manchus were no longer being cultivated (*) 
and the Dynasty fell back on the Chinese bureaucracy for 
support, the Court, in concert with the gentry, was arrayed 
against any group which threatened their symbiotic political 
hegemony. Such groups were, first of all, heterodox organi¬ 
zations which used armed rebellion to resist the Imperial 
system, or even to attempt to overthrow it. 

The worsening conditions of the 19th Century made this 
problem particularly acute due to the success of secret societies 
and other heterodox groups in gaining an ever-tightening grip 
on the people who fell victim to economic destitution, social 
disturbances and so on, to the point that they had nothing 
to lose by joining a rebellion. The Taiping Rebellion, which 
threatened the Confucian foundations of the Empire, brought 
the Manchus (“now consummately Chinese in culture”) ( 1 2 ) 
closer than ever before to the Chinese gentry, who derived 
their status from the traditional system and had a stake in 
preserving it. 

If we recapitulate the intricacies of Manchu policies toward 
the Hui, we can observe the following broad lines: At first, 
the Manchus struggled to establish their own rule over the 
Chinese amidst suspicion and hostility. The stratagem of 
“divide and rule” seemed to be the most workable at this 
point, and the Manchus made every effort to balance the Hui 
against the Chinese by refusing to leave the former at the 
mercy of the latter. Then, faced with sporadic Hui uprisings 
under CITien-lung, the Manchus began to realize the strength 
of this community and chose to accomodate them rather than 
antagonize them. 


(1) During the T’ung-chih Restoration, the Banner System lost almost all of 
its significance as a barrier between Manchu and Chinese, and the Manchus 
rapidly lost their special position in the bureaucracy. The general ban on inter¬ 
marriage with the Chinese lost much of its effectiveness, the Chinese population 
in Manchuria grew steadily after the 18th Century, despite Imperial prohibition. 
The Manchu language ceased to be a useful tool of the administration, and the 
hunting expeditions to Manchuria wound down to insignificance. (See Mary 
Wright, The last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The Tung-chih Restoration, 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1957, p. 52. 

(2) Ibid ., p. 53. 
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Inquisition laws were not enforced on Muslim writings, and 
Chinese officials who attempted to do so were unequivocally 
reprimanded. Even when heterodox Chinese movements 
were being persecuted, the Hui received a somewhat prefe¬ 
rential treatment. It seems that over this period of time, 
the government was unaware of the inherent undermining 
quality of the Hui in general, and of their New Sect in 
particular, and dealt with local Muslim rebellions as pure 
outbursts of social unrest rather than heterodox activities. 
Even with the rise of the New Sect during the Ch’ien-lung 
reign, the Emperor remained uncertain as to its goals and 
elected to play it down rather than drum up its importance. 

But with the recurrence of Muslim disturbances in the 
context of the ubiquitous social unrest of the mid 19th Century, 
the Manchus came to realize the dangers of Islamic movements 
as part of the widespread growth of sectarian movements in 
general. Thenceforth, the New Sect drew the blame for the 
trouble, and the Muslims in general, although nominally 
differentiated into the liang-Hui (good Hui) and Hui-fei (Hui 
bandits) categories, became, in fact, indirectly indicted in toto 
as a troublesome non-Han minority and as a dangerous 
sectarian organization. ( x ) 

The Chinese were always ahead of the Ch’ing government in 
terms of desiring a harsh policy towards the Hui. Before 
the mid 19th Century, the Manchu rulers seemed to have 
difficulties in preventing their Chinese officials from going too 
far in their over-zealous anti-Hui approach, which no doubt 
reflected popular sentiment. At this time, intense Chinese 
dislike for the Muslims may have been generated not only by 
the cumulative effect of the negative stereotypes that had 
accompanied Hui existence in China for centuries but also by 
what social scientists have termed “displaced aggression”. ( 1 2 ) 


(1) Ghu Wen-djang, (op. cit., p. 22) says that “sd this time, the Manchu govern¬ 
ment would have liked to destroy all Muslims, but was short of the necessary 
force to carry it out”. 

(2) See G. E. Simpson and J. M. Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities, An 
Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination, Harper, N.Y. 1958, pp. 239, 248-51; 
and B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity, Bantam, N. Y., 1972, p. 27. 
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The Chinese, because they had to submit to the humiliation 
occasioned by the Manchu rule, (*) and unable to avenge them¬ 
selves of their oppressors, directed their frustration away from 
its primary source and towards the Hui, whom they thought 
they could mistreat without incurring the danger of reprisal. 

Another reason might be that the Chinese, by pushing the 
Muslims to the lowest social stratum, thereby raised themselves 
from that position, though they remained subjugated to the 
Manchus. The Imperial protection afforded to the Hui 
certainly contributed to Chinese resentment of their guest 
minority, as reflected in the repeated memorials to the Throne 
on these matters and the ever-booming manufacture of new 
stereotypical tales about the repulsive nature of these arrogant 
and unreliable people. ( 1 2 ) 

The fact that many Chinese Muslims were traders was not 
in itself conducive to harmony between the Hui and the literati 
either, for even during the High Ch’ing, strict Confucianists 
continued to believe that commerce created a class of social 
parasites, attracting men and resources away from agriculture, 
the nation’s economic foundation. Trade, according to this 
view, also bred crime and corruption because its profits invited 
embezzlements, and also because it was associated with the 
underworld. ( 3 ) What easier way was there to discredit the 
Hui than to associate them with parasites and the under¬ 
world, ( 4 ) even though Muslims were not the only traders 
around? 

All of these underlying tensions, although ever-present, 
probably had been considerably blunted by the general laxness 
of the High Ch’ing and the mood of self-confidence and self- 


(1) The Manchus, for example, imposed the wearing of the queue on the 
Chinese under the threat “Keep your hair you’ll keep your head; cut your hair, 
you’ll lose your head’’. 

(2) See e.g. O. Lattimore, The Desert Road to Turkestan , London 1938, 
pp. 165-6; 184; 202-3; and Marshall Broomhall, Islam in China: a Neglected 
Problem, Morgan and Scott, London, 1910, pp. 244-5. 

(3) Wakeman, op. cit, p. 21. 

(4) A situation strikingly similar to Soviet Jews who, when applying for an 
exit visa, are branded as “social parasites’’ and associated with the intellectual 
underground. 
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esteem shared by Chinese and Manchu alike, as China entered 
an almost unparalleled age of peace and economic abundance. 
After the climax, however, the inevitable downhill journey 
began. In the 19th Century, demographic pressure made 
itself felt due to the doubling of the population since the advent 
of the Ch’ing. No parallel development of resources was 
available to match it, due to the declining waterwork systems 
and the lack of Imperial leadership in opening up new lands 
for cultivation. As prohibitive expenditure was undertaken 
to campaign against the White Lotus and other rebels, the 
inefficacy of the Manchu military system became more and 
more exposed. As insecurity and uncertainty prevailed, 
robbery and crime increased. In this situation of same qixi 
peul , a scramble for resources became the order of the day, and 
those who were better organized, more able to pool their 
resources and mount a program of mutual help, were more 
likely than others to make it through the crisis. Hence, the 
inflation of secret societies, sectarian movements, and other 
groupings, each struggling on its own for its own sake. 

Among those who made it through the turbulent years 
were the Muslims. When famine struck and scarcity caused 
many deprivations among the masses, the Hui communities 
not only survived but took advantage of the situation to 
purchase Chinese children and raise them as Muslims. As 
the have-nots usually show hostility to the haves, the Muslims 
were probably more intensely hated because of success amidst 
widespread failure and their growth amidst death. This is 
a situation in which stereotypes of minority cultures are 
reinforced, and scape-goat hunting by the majority culture is 
stepped up. This is more true in areas where the guest culture 
constitutes a sizable minority, thereby posing a more serious 
threat, economic and otherwise, to the individuals of the 
dominant culture. In these areas, and under circumstances 
of sharp social unrest, time-old prejudices burst into outright 
persecution, and covert jealousies into overt competition. 
Thus, although the intensification of anti-Hui sentiment and 
policies was universal under the Ch’ing, we find the problem 
more acute in areas such as Shensi, Kansu and Yunnan, where 
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the Muslims constituted a high percentage of the population 
and where entire communities were Muslims. We have seen 
the insistence with which Shensi officials memorialized the 
Throne against the Hui of their province. Similar pleas 
originated from Kansu and Yunnan. 

At the same time, because of the vast Muslim population 
and the resulting inability of Imperial troops to intervene 
efficiently in these regions, a contradiction developed between 
Chinese sentiment, which demanded total annihilation of the 
Muslims, and the official approach, Manchu and Chinese alike, 
which realized the unfeasibility of such a proposition and 
attempted to abide by the differentiation between good and 
bad Muslims. Ehr-lin, the Acting Governor General of Kansu 
during the Muslim rebellions of the 1860’s, presented his policy 
to the court, bringing this problem into focus: 

“There are among the Muslims evil ones, but also many who are 
peaceful and law-abiding. If we decide to annihilate them all, we will 
be forcing the good to join the rebels, and confront us with the huge and 
impossible task of killing all Muslims. Almost everywhere in Kansu, 
there are Muslims dwelling in the cities... If we persecute them all, we 
will cause irreparable damage... Therefore, I am issuing orders to my 
troops to distinguish between good and evil Muslims. I made it clear 
that I would pardon all those who yield to us and kill all those who 
resist. However, this policy has been opposed by local Chinese... 
I am asking your Majesty to provide a backing for my policy by 
announcing on your behalf the policy of ‘no distinction between Han 
and Hui; only distinction between good and evil’... When this decree 
is copied and posted everywhere, all officials and people would know 
how to behave” ( x ). 

In 1856, the Han-Hui unrest in Yunnan began brewing. 
A censor memorialized to the Hsien-feng Emperor: 

“In the West part of Yunnan, Han and Muslim live intermixed. 
During the year 1845, a quarrel resulted in mutual killings. The 
former Governor of Yunnan, Lin Tse-hsu, settled the feud. It appears 
that the Han common people go about the cultivation of their soil for 
a living. The Muslims, however; do better in shop-keeping and in 
trading with goods, which results in their becoming rich and prosperous, 
and acquiring the best lands...” ( 1 2 ) 

(1) Cited by Chu Wen-djang, op. cit., p. 57. The translation has been slightly 
revised. 

(2) P'ing-ting Yun-nan Hui-fei Fang-lixeh (Hereafter PTHF) (A strategy for 
the pacification of Muslim rebels in Yunnan), I, pp. 82-3. 
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This was the economic rationale for the trouble. On top of 
that, the Hui were thought to be inherently bad and dangerous, 
and some drastic measures had to be taken in their regard. 
Another official memorialized later that year: 

4 ‘There are Muslims everywhere in the Yunnan province. Their 
number does not exceed 10 or 20 percent of the Han population ( x ), 
but they are exceedingly strong. They are full of suspicion and hatred. 
Under the existing circumstances, their killings and arsons are particu¬ 
larly cruel and poisonous. The accumulated hatred among the Han 
has become outrage. People from all quarters are begging for troops 
to deal with the situation... I intend to investigate the situation in each 
location separately. If we succeed in one place, the rebels will be 
frightened in others. If we can force them to surrender their leaders 
all tied up, we shall be able to pacify the good citizenry. I we wipe 
them out, [others] will become aware of that and will be frightened...”(*) 

By the time the great Muslim rebellions broke out in the 
1850’s, heterodox movements had been teeming in the contry- 
side, and the Taipings were in full swing in their endeavor 
to topple the Dynasty. Since the imperial armies were in 
a shambles, the government had no choice but to entrust the 
task of pacification to Chinese potentates such as Tseng Kuo-fan, 
Hu lin-i, Li Hung-chang and Tso Tsung-t’ang, who raised 
provincial or local militiae to that end. These prominent 
Chinese leaders, who had as much of a stake in repressing the 
rebellions as in preserving Confucian values, rallied around 
the Dynasty, the symbol and embodiment of Confucian rule, 
because they understood that those forces which threatened 
Imperial rule, posed as serious a threat to the Confucian system. 

Thus, defence of the Ch’ing became synonymous with defence 
of the Chinese essence, and defeat of heterodoxy, all heterodoxy, 
was the means to achieve that goal. The Ch’ing Emperors, 
now more Chinese than Manchu, attempted to show that they 
were more Chinese than the Chinese, for their raison d'etre 
at the top of the realm was preservation of the Confucian 
system and its defence against aggressors from inside and 


(1) This estimate seems to be much lower than the actual figure. It may 
have been deliberately played down by the official in order to avoid accounting 
for massacred Muslims. 

(2) PTHF, I, pp. 102-3. 
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outside the Empire. The anti-heterodox bias, which had 
been traditionally Chinese, was now theirs and very emphatically 
so, since the Chinese provincial leaders on whose support they 
depended were dedicated to the eradication of heterodoxy. 

The convergence of CITing rulers’ and Chinese gentry’s 
interests paved the way for a coordinated anti-Hui policy, 
which brought about the eventual repression of Muslim 
rebellions. To be sure, the Imperial (i.e. Chinese-Manchu) 
policy remained, officially, in favor of persecuting the evil 
Muslims and pacifying the good, probably because of the 
impossibility of total annihilation of large masses of people who 
were strong enough, determined enough, and skilled enough 
to stand up and fight when pushed to the wall; Tso Tsung-t’ang 
and other high officials were well aware of this over-all picture 
and were far-sighted enough to pursue this policy fairly 
consistently. Sometimes they attempted, rather naively, to 
identify bad Muslims with the New Sect, because this concept 
would neatly identify Old-sectists as good Muslims and New- 
sectists as bad (because they were heterodox). But this 
classification was not as neat in practice as it was in the 
Chinese minds. For not all those who rebelled were necessarily 
members of the New-Sect. Many of them joined the rebellion 
because the latter not only provided the Muslim version of the 
anti-state, at a time when the state failed to function properly, 
but it also militated for Islamic ideals and used Islamic symbols 
which appealed to the Muslim masses in general. 

Whether the Chinese were aware of this fallacy and purposely 
contrived this distinction in order to discourage Muslims from 
joining the New Sect, or because they were themselves ignorant 
of internal Muslim sectarianism, is hard to tell. In practice, 
however, this distinction did not mean much to the Chinese 
anyway; many a petty official, and sometimes not so petty, 
came under the sway of the anti-Hui sentiment and took 
advantage of the remoteness of their localities from the policy¬ 
makers to support and even incite pogrom-style onslaghts 
against the Muslims, with or without the New Sect pretext. 
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